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Art. 1—Tautery Years’ View; or a History of the working of 
the American Government for thirty years, from 1820 to 1850, 
by a Senator of thirty years. .In two volumes. Vol. I. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, 1854. 


Ir was known some years prior to the appearance of this 
volume, that Thomas H. Benton, for a long time a Senator 
from the State of Missouri, was engaged in its preparation. 
The ee of the public was greatly excited, both by 
the character and past hist ry of the author, and by the his- 
torical importance of the period of which he professed to 
treat. The work is now partially completed, and it becomes 
our duty, as faithful servants of the public, to see how far the 
author has discharged his trust, which he assumed, when he 
undertook to become the historian of our political affairs from 
the year 1820 to 1850. 

In his preface he ascribes a proper motive for his under- 
taking. There can be no task more grateful to a just man 
than to pay sufficient tribute to the wise statesmen, within 
whose charge the public interest remained during this event- 
ful period. And, although we cannot agree with the author, 
that what Macaulay said of Fox and MacIntosh is fully 
applicable to himself; yet we can believe that he has been 
so far connected with the affairs of this nation as to make 
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his narrative eminently deserving of attention. Moreover, 
a 
veracious work, reliable in its statements, candid in its con- 


he avers that his ambition has been only to present ‘ 
clusions, just in its views, and which contemporaries and pos- 
terity may read without fear of being misled.” We cannot 
fail to be content with such a plea; for, if it has succeeded, his 
work has attained a merit denied to every other record of 
human action, of which we have any knowledge. 

The preliminary view of the history states, with brevity, 
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Lose new points of departure, which were created by the war 
of 1812, and by which the course of the Government was 
afterwards largely influenced. The embarrassed condition of 
the public finances, and the failures of the local banks, were 
accepted as sufficient reasons for the establishment of a na- 
tional bank. The manufactures which*had grown up during 
the non-importation period, and during the war with Great 
Britain, were endangered by the peace; and this circum- 
stance created a party in favor of imposing duties for their pro- 
tection against competition from abroad. The opportunity 
afforded for the examination of the internal resources of the 
country, and the claims of the Western States, drew attention 
to those plans for internal improvements which have since 
occupied so largely the notice of Congress. The bounda- 
ries between the treaty-making and legislative departments 
of the Government, became also a fruitful source of differ- 
ence; and the slavery agitation, for the first time, assumed 
that importance, which has since invested it with such in- 
terest to the whole country, and has caused such imminent 
pel il to the union of the States. 

Upon this last topic the author makes some comments, 


which we cannot suffer to pass without notice. He says, truly, 
that the agitation of this question, began in the attempt of 


Northern members of Congress to engraft upon the bill for the 
admission of the State of Missouri a prohibition of slavery— 
this was quieted by admitting Missouri without such restric- 
tion, but imposing it on the remainder of the Louisiana terri- 
tory north and west of that State, and above the parallel of 
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thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes. This compromise, as 
Senator Benton affirms, was clear gain to the anti-slavery 
party, although it was the work of Southern statesmen. He 
says that it abolished slavery over an immense territory, 
where it might before have existed legally, and opened no 


new territory to its existence. 

The reader of the paragraph in which this doctrine is con- 
tained, will have no difficulty in perceiving the drift of the 
few observations which Col. Benton has made upon the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and his whole subsequent course upon this 
question is in conformity with the tenor of these remarks. 
We shall, therefore, make no apology for a brief comment 
upon their substance, before we pass to the further exam- 
ination of his work. The compromise was made, as he 
affirms, “‘under the lead of the united slave States’ vote in the 
Senate, the majority of that vote in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the undivided sanction of a Southern administra- 
tion.” What is the purpose of this paragraph? If the 
author is right in asserting that the compromise was a clear 
gain to the North, it is a direct insinuation that the Southern 
statesmen of that day were so infatuated as to be unable to 
understand the interests of their country, and so weak as to 
betray them. But his position is still more marked. For, if 
he is right, the Southern men betrayed their interests in sup- 
porting the compromise, and the majority of the Northern 
votes were unwittingly cast against it. The North did not 
understand that the bill was a gain to it, and the South did 
not comprehend its loss. 

This position does not obtain much credit from its mere 
statement. We do not think that its claim to our adoption 
greatly improves when it is examined further. We think it 
well to recur to the real history of the times, in order that 
we may see the fallacy wh a doctrine taught in those pages, 
which are de signed to indicate the plan of the work. Ala- 
bama was authorized, in 1819, to frame a State Constitution, 
without any attempt on the part of Congress to impose a 
condition with regard to slavery. But when a like bill was 
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introduced with regard to the Missouri Territory, Tallmadge, 
of New York, then in the House of Representatives, moved, 
on February 13th, 1819, to insert in the act a clause prohibit- 
ing any further introduction of slaves, and granting free- 
dom to the children of those slaves who were already within 
the territorial limits, on their attaining the age of twenty- 
five years. This amendment was adopted after three days’ 
debate, by a vote of eighty-seven to seventy-six. The proposi- 
tion and its support came from the North. We do not intend 
to review any portion of the discussion which then took 
place, but the reader will see that the amendment contained 
the germ of all that doctrine, which has since been made 
the staple of agitation. It impliedly asserted the right and 
the expediency of legislation by Congress over the introduc- 
tion of persons into a new State as property, even while it re- 
cognized the existence of a right of property in those who 
were then within the limits of the State. It asserted, also, 
the right of Congress to control, by a fundamental condi- 
tion attached to the existence of a State in the Union, the 
future legislation of the people of that State. It denied, in 
terms, the right of the people of the territory to present such 
a form of republican constitution as they might adopt, to the 
consideration of Congress, without it contained such provis- 
ions for internal government as were acceptable to the na- 
tional legislature. It affirmed that the erection of a terri- 
tory into a State was a matter of grace with Congress, and 
not of right. And, if it meant any thing, it went practically 
to the extent of asserting that Congress could prescribe, asa 
condition for the admission of a new State, every provision 
of its domestic law, and, if it saw proper, the very form of 
its constitution. 

Nor was this movement an unconsidered, or single effort. 
In the bill to organize the Arkansas territory, introduced a 
few days afterwards a Northern man moved to insert the same 
restriction. It was carried in part only. The House was 
nearly divided. The very next day, so much as had been 
adopted was rejected, and another provision was offered by 
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Taylor, which proposed that slavery should not thereafter 
be introduced into any part of the territories of the United 
States, north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, which 
was the proposed northern boundary of the State of Arkan- 
sas. This compromise line, which was that afterwards 
adopted, was the suggestion of a Northern man, but it was 
then so little in favor, that it was rejected by the large body 
both of Northern and Southern members. Both sections 
avowed themselves as opposed to any compromise on this 
question. The result was, that Taylor withdrew his amend- 
ment and the Arkansas bill passed without any restriction. 

This proposed compromise, so far from being the work of 
the South, in its inception, as Benton has implied, met with 
the most decided opposition from Southern members, and 
obtained its full support chiefly from the North. There was 
no disposition, on the part of the Northern leaders, to show 
any consideration to the Southern view of the question. 
Tallmadge denounced slavery in language as bitter and in- 
sulting as is recorded any where in the compromise debates 
for the years 1850-51. He invoked civil war, in prefer- 
ence to the extension of slavery; and declared, in memorable 
language, that if the Western country could not be settled 
without slaves, he would gladly “ prevent its settlement, 
until time should be no more.” 

The compromise originated, at the time of this discussion, 
in the counsels of more moderate northern men than Tall- 
madge. It was fortunate for the country that there were then 
such men in Congress. 

The northern members were not idle, when the Arkansas 
bill reached the Senate. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, moved to 
insert a prohibition of slavery. It failed. The bill then 
passed. When the Missouri bill came up, the Senate was 
equally conservative. The proviso against the future intro- 
duction of slaves, engrafted in the House, was stricken out, 
after another and exciting debate. The House refused to 
concur in the Senate’s action, and the bill for the admission 
of Missouri was lost for that session. 
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How, we ask, can it be said by any one as familiar as Mr. 
Benton undeubtedly is with the history of our National 
Legislation, that the Missouri Compromise was the work of 
the South, and that it divided the territory more favorably to 
the North than the ordinance of 1787? Itcan only mean 
that it is a Southern measure in the sense that it spared 
something of the rights of the South. There might be great 
force in the argument that the South should preserve it in- 
tact, if the statement that it was a Southern measure were 
historically true. For, if the South could have bound itself 
to divide the territory belonging to the confederacy, in such 
manner that slavery could be legalized in one portion, and 
had proposed such an arrangement, it might have deserved 
the covert censure of the author’s view. But when the South 
was obliged te give up, on the part of its citizens, the right 
which before existed in them, to take their slave property 
into all the territories of the United States, in order that a 
people holding daves, who were entitled to enter into the 
Union as a separate community, might enjoy their plain 
right to hold their private property undisturbed by law; it is 
saying much to call the sacrifices which they were constrained 
to make, a measure of their own. Nor are we hindered in 
our free criticisms wpon the author’s opinions, by the state- 
ments made more at large in the second chapter relating to 
Monroe’s administratien. The names of the supporters of 
the Missouri Compromise cannot be quoted to uphold its “con- 
stitutionality and binding force,” as he has phrased it. 
Whether constitutional or not, it was, as shown by Mr. Cass 
in his able speech in the Senate, on January 21st and 22d, 
1850, to be a method of legislation highly inexpedient ; and 
it possessed no other binding force, than any provision made 
by Congress for the government of the territories of the 
United States. 

We pass, without comment, over many of the succeeding 
chapters relating to Monroe’s administration. The reader 
will derive much instruction from the greater number. The 
chapters upon the “Oregon Territory,” “ the Florida Treaty, 
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and cession of Texas,” are very interesting ; and the notices 
of the public services and death of Lowndes and William 
Pinckney, of Maryland, are graceful and deserved tributes to 
the memories of two great men. The chapter on Internal 


Improvements is principally an analysis of the argument of 


President Monroe, upon the bill for the preservation and re- 
pair of the Cumberland road; which is fitly characterized by 
the author as one of the greatest state papers ever prepared 
by a President. The visit of Lafayette to the United States 
is agreeably related; and the substance of the argument 
upon the revision of the tariff in the session of 1823-4, is 
given. The A. B. plat is resuscitated from the oblivion into 
which it might very properly have been suffered to pass ; and 
the chapter terminates with what is, we think, a needless im- 
plication. After stating that William H. Crawford, the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, had been fully acquitted of the 
charges made against him by Ninian Edwards, formerly 
Senator from Illinois, Mr. Benton says that J/r. Calhoun was 
seriously injured by the transaction, because the newspaper 
in which these charges appeared, was ediced by a war-office 
clerk “in the interest” of Mr. Calhoun. There is a covert 
imputation in this closing paragraph, which no statement 
made by the author even is found to justify, and which, we 
think, his respect for his contemporary might have caused 
him to omit. 

Many parts of the history of the administration of John 
Quincy Adams are interesting. The account of the once 
famous Panama mission; the personal details of the duel 
between Clay and Randolph; the sketch of John Gaillard, of 
South Carolina, so long President of the Senate, in conse- 
quence of the death, of Clinton and Gerry and the protracted 
absence of Tompkins, will all well repay perusal. The chap- 
ter containing the political history of the revision of the 
tariff, in 1828, is also instructive. The 38th chapter presents 
a curious instance of the bent of the author’s mind, showing 
something of that Quixotic disposition to obtain an adversary, 
of which he has been repeatedly charged. After reciting the 
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8 § election of General Jackson to the Presidency, he finds it to 








m be his duty to combat an erroneous theory, set up by De Toc- 
to queville, as to the reason of the success of that great leader. 
al We do not think that the casual opinions of De Tocqueville, 
of upon a question which he was in no position to estimate 
e- properly, required the elaborate condemnation which the 
Y author has bestowed upon them. The chapter succeeding is 
d devoted to a duty far more agreeable to the general reader : 
8 a notice of the life of Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, a 
it man of such purity and elevation of character, that history 
8 is ennobled by the record of his life. 

0 In 1829, General Jackson entered upon the Presidential 
l office. The details of his administration passed more imme- 
- diately under the view of the author, and were considered 
. with a riper experience and judgment. Indeed, to our mind, 
? it is from this point that a deeper interest in his narrative 
commences. The curtain is raised upon some of those arcana 
into which the public rarely penetrates. The alleged effort 


of Duff Green to defeat the re-election of General Jackson, 
and his attempt to obtain the assistance of Mr. Duncanson, 
constitute an extraordinary chapter. We, certainly, do not 
undertake to clear Duff Green’s skirts of the contrivance 
which the author would attach to them, but we must doubt 
that General Jackson sent for Francis P. Blair, with any an- 
ticipation of the rupture likely to occur between himself and 
the friends of Mr. Calhoun. It is a sufficient reason, to our 
mind, that Duff Green had ceased to possess his full friend- 
ship; and that he preferred to obtain, for his administration, 
the assistance of some other person, who could act as occasion 
required, in the conduct of a leading political journal. In- 
deed, we are obliged to say that many sentences, in this part 
of Benton’s work, indicate a deep-seated hostility towards 
Mr. Calhoun, the impression of which is not erased by an 
occasional compliment to his great intellectual qualities. In 
the forty-sixth chapter, Mr. Calhoun is even made responsi- 
ble for the abandonment of the celebration, at Washington, 
of Jefferson’s birth-day. The reader will be at a loss, after 
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reading the account of the dinner, from which this neglect 
dated, to understand Calhoun’s connection with the result. 
[t was in 1830 that the nullification troubles were coming to 
a head. General Jackson, when called on for a toast, gave 
one, which has become historical,—“ Our federal Union: it 
must be preserved.” Mr. Calhoun gave the next toast: 
“The Union, next to our liberty, the most dear; may we all 
remember that it can only be preserved by respecting the 
rights of the States, and distributing equally the benefit and 
burthen of the Union.” Now it is certainly true that these 
several toasts represented, on the one part, the opinions and 
strong purpose of General Jackson, and, on the other, the 
views and political sentiments of Mr. Calhoun. We can see 
no objection to the one, or to the other; nor does either in- 
terfere with a just admiration of the beauty of the ‘“ proud 
peroration of Mr. Webster,” which had deservedly excited 
the admiration of all listeners to his recent speech in the 
Senate of the United States. Mr. Webster could not and 
would not have disputed the valid inferences to be de- 
rived from the sentiments Mr. Calhoun had expressed. It 
may be, that the times gave peculiar significance to the 
words of General Jackson, and to the qualifications imposed 
upon his views by the remarks of Caihoun; but it would cost 
some effort, we think, to find in either sentiment a proper 


cause for charging upon Mr. Calhoun the responsibility of 


terminating the annual festivities in commemoration of the 
birth-day of Jefferson. 

This indisposition, if we may call it by no other name, to- 
wards Mr. Calhoun, appears more plainly in the fifty-third 
chapter. This relates to the former quarrel between Jackson 
and Calhoun, with regard to the alleged course of the latter 
towards the former during the Seminole war. It is known 
to the reader that Calhoun, in 1831, issued a pamphlet, ex- 
plaining the cause of this difference. The candid reader will 
not discover, in this address, any thing that impugns the 
honor of General Jackson. Mr. Calhoun attributed the rup- 
ture to the intrigues of others, and in this opinion the world 
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has sustained him. His views, as a member of the Monroe 
Cabinet, as to the military conduct of General Jackson, do 
not seem to us to be in any way inconsistent with the friend- 
ship which he afterwards exhibited to the President. It is 
true that the knowledge of such opinion upon the part of a 
cabinet, under which he had acted, was calculated to irritate 
Jackson. But the circumstances were fomented into a seri- 
ous quarrel, by agencies directly interested in bringing about 
the result. Nor does the prejudice, which then controlled 
Van Buren and his friends, seem to have died away. The 
text of Benton shows that it has survived in his mind. We 
would frankly inquire whether any one, not embittered 
against Mr. Calhoun, would have made Kendall’s wish that 
Calhoun “should furnish any further information on the 
subject” treated of in the “exposition” of Jackson, appear to 
be the language of Calhoun himself, declining “ to furnish 
any further information.” For in Benton’s own work it seems 
that Calhoun, when Kendall addressed him a letter, stating 
that he was in possession of the evidence upon which Gene- 
ral Jackson based his pagetataenis against Calhoun, for his 
conduct in Monroe’s cabinet towards him during the Florida 
war, was entirely at a loss to know what Kendall meant. 
Dixon H. Lewis was requested to inquire of Kendall. No 
copy of this exposition was ever given to Calhoun. We are 
obliged to suppose that Kendall did not design, in 1853, to 
afford Mr. Calhoun an opportunity of examining the state- 
ment of General Jackson. This request that Calhoun should 
furnish further information was a bait only, held out to in- 
duce him to give some narrative that might vary from that 
left by Jackson. Calhoun very properly determined to let a 
difference, which had ceased to exert any influence upon 
public affairs, remain as it was, without proposing to disturb 
his own surviving days by the renewal of an angry contro- 
versy. He did not decline to furnish further information, 
for he never, we believe, saw the exposition; and could, 
therefore, neither a to nor take from the credit of its 


statements. He simp ncluded to let the matter rest ; and 
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we are of opinion that Kendall and Benton would have done 
better if they had imitated his example. It was proper to 
publish Jackson’s exposition,—but we can see no reason for 
that allusion to the notice given to Calhoun of its existence, 
which, in his life-time, conveyed to him no information of its 
real character, and after his death remains upon Benton’s 
pages as a partial imputation upon the candor of Calhoun. 
We have carefully considered the exposition of General 
Jackson, and firmly believe that if he had lived, he would 
never have sanctioned its publication by Colonel Benton. It 
is clear, from its contents, that he had at least an implied 
warrant in the silence of Monroe, to occupy St. Marks, Pen- 
sacola, and Barrancas. This promptitude outran, however, 
the decision of the government. The question in the cabi- 
net seems to have arisen in the apprehension that Jackson 
had acted without definite orders, in the decided steps he had 
taken. It was necessary, either that the government should 
fully adopt his course, or place the responsibility of his ac- 
tion upon himself. It is not pretended that its acquiescence 
was directly conveyed to him; and it was at liberty, there- 
fore, to recede from Jackson’s projects if it saw proper. It 
could not so recede, if it had not given express authority to 
Jackson, without some censure expressed or implied. All 
that Calhoun seems to have done, was to give some form to 
the action of the Cabinet; by moving an inquiry into the 
circumstances of Jackson’s conduct. That he proposed to pun- 
ish Jackson, in any way, is an assertion resting upon testi- 
mony, which will scarcely bear a critical examination. The 
proceedings of Monroe’s cabinet were exhumed at a time 
when it was material to astute men that a difference should 
be created between Jackson and Calhoun. They conducted the 
task with the cunning of him who “spoke not of proof,” but 
filled the ear of the noble man with hints and insinuations. 
The end was gained; the mistrust ripened to a quarrel; and 
Van Buren became the reputed favorite of General Jackson, 
for the succession to the Presidency. It is to be regretted that 
Kendall did not feel it his duty to give Mr. Calhoun a copy of 
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the “ Exposition” left by General Jackson among his papers. 
This would have been the fairer and wiser course, if it was in- 
tended posterity should arbitrate the differences of these dis- 
tinguished men. It is apparent from the “ Exposition” that 
Jackson drew his inferences from many slight circumstances, 
entirely consistent with other explanations than such as 
he assigned ; and it is still more evident that he does not 
permit himself, in this formal paper, to describe the persons 
by whom he was chiefly wrought upon. Having determined 
to credit the stories set on foot by Calhoun’s enemies, and 
plausibly supported by their recollections, he generously as- 
sumed all the responsibility of their opinions, and came to an 
open personal rupture with Calhoun. We shall, probably, 
never know the person who invented the machinery which 
brought about this result. General Jackson has exonerated 
Van Buren personally; but who, that considers the drift 
of the quarrel, shall exonerate his friends ? 

We shall not review the chapter upon the rejection of Van 
Buren, as minister to England. We do not think that the 
reasons assigned by those who prominently opposed his con- 
firmation were sufficient ; and we agree with Benton, that to 
this event his subsequent election to the Vice Presidency and 
Presidency of the United States was fairly and directly at- 
tributable. Jackson never deserted a friend, except for some 
real or supposed cause. He believed that Van Buren had 
incurred martyrdom unjustly, and he made him ample atone- 
ment by the countenance and favor he bestowed upon him. 

From the sixtieth to the sixty-ninth chapter, with one 
exception, there is a narration of the contest about the United 
States Bank. It is not necessary to examine the account 
of this controversy in our pages. We pass rapidly on to the 
consideration of the history of the second term of General 
Jackson. 

The Presidential election of 1832 was, to our judgment, 
the most interesting the country hasever known. The ques- 
tions which it involved were direct and practical. No mere 
partisan cries were involved in its progress. It did not turn 
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upon any hypothesis of government. What was then known 
as the American system, was staked on the issue by the friends 
of Clay; and the friends of Jackson presented those princi- 
ples upon which, with little modification, the Democratic 
party of the country has stood since that time. It was in 
this election that the State of South Carolina refused to cast 
its vote with one party or the other, but remained aloof, 
waiting the issue of the controversy which had long im- 
pended. It is unnecessary to r view so much of Benton’s 
work. as relates to the ordinance of South Carolina and to 
the proclamation of General Jackson. The author has con- 
tented himself with the simple statement of the facts and 
documents of this controversy, and we shall imitate his 
silence. 

The eighty-first chapter of his work is very interesting. 
The history of Verplanck’s bill is well told, and the surprise 
of members of the House when Letcher, of Kentucky, proposed 
to strike out all in it after the enacting clause, and to insert 


4 


a bill offered by Clay in the Senate, is graphically related. 


It took the House by surprise, on Monday afternoon, February 
25th, 1833. The revenue collection bill was under debate. 
The House had refused to postpone it until the following Wed- 
nesday, but had agreed to make it the special order for the 
next day. It then took up Verplanck’s tariff bill. It was at 
that moment Letcher arose and moved his amendment. The 
majority seem to have here regarded it as a God-send. Ver- 
planck’s bill was forthwith sent to the committee of the whole, 
with instructions to report it as amended. The House went 
into committee and agreed to the amendment of the bill. The 
committee rose and reported it to the House. All this was 
done in anhour. Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, could not con- 
tain his surprise. The members had been actually pulling en 
their coats, after having stayed out another day of the eight 
weeks’ discussion upon the bill before the House, when they 
were arrested by this sudden proposition. Three or four only 
spoke against it, and Letcher alone spoke in its favor; and 
before the House adjourned it passed to a third reading, by a 
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yote of 105 to 71. On the 26th of February, the bill passed. 
The debate was brief and earnest, but uninteresting except 
for the bitter sarcasm of Burgess, of Rhode Island, who was 
not in the House when the bill passed to a third reading, but 
who anointed it with gall upon its final passage. 

It is quite evident from Benton’s comments on the passage 
of this bill, that it found no favor in his eyes as it was pre- 
sented to the House. We shall not argue the legitimacy of 
etcher’s bill, as an amendment. It is sufficient that it did 
pass. We believe that it was wisely passed by Congress. It 
averted the danger of a great calamity, which might else have 
overwhelmed this confederacy. For whether South Carolina 
had stood fast, or had fallen, the evil of the contest would 
have remained. 

The eighty-fifth chapter of Benton’s work is curious. It 
demonstrates to our mind that he has not that qualification 
for writing history, which consists of a power to estimate 
impartially the conduct of political adversaries. We might, 
for the proof, refer to his record in the opening of the chap- 
ter, of the indecorous language, which had passed between 
Clayand Calhoun. Certainly, it was unnecessary to embalm 
recriminations, which both Statesmen must have regretted as 
soon as they were uttered. There was still less reason for 
attributing weakness to Mr. Calhoun, when he agreed at last 
to accord with the judgment of his friends, and to accept the 


“ Home valuation principle” of the compromise bill. It may 


be that Benton has not considered that a concession is some- 
times demanded by patriotism, and that the statesman who 
is able to make it, has a higher claim upon the respect of the 
country. Calhoun made such sacrifice of his private opinions, 
and he has received larger honor for his conduct. Of one 
thing, however, we are certain, and that is, that no history 
can be written of that exciting period, which will avail to 
give the credit of the compromise to John M. Clayton, of 
Delaware. Benton may seek to place the laurel there, but 
the country has assigned it to the brows of Clay and Calhoun. 
Nor will the fair fame of Calhoun suffer from the insinua- 
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tions with which this chapter is loaded. The country will not 
consider the record of the retirement of what Benton hag 
called ‘‘the Calhoun wing,’ for consultation to the colonnade 
behind the chair of the Vice President, in the Senate cham- 
ber, as approaching even to that dignity of history, of which 
Benton proposed to himself noble examples, in the persons 
of Sir James MacIntosh and Charles James Fox. We should 
search in vain for such an exhibition of personal feelings, in 
any records of political history which those truly great 
statesmen have left for the study of posterity. 

At this point we may remark, however, that the history 
of Benton, however faulty in its introduction of these sus- 
picions and surmises, carries with it a proper antidote. 
There are many now living, who know that the course of Mr. 
Calhoun was not characterized by any such traits as are 
hinted at by his brother Senator. But, if no witness survived, 
the remembrance entertained by all who knew him, of his 
pure and unselfish private character, and the evidence af- 
forded by the dignity and elevation of his Senatorial labors, 
performed in the view of the whole country, and recorded by 
his intellect in imperishable monuments, would amply suffice 
for his vindication. In truth, we believe that if Jackson yet 
remained alive, his noble and frank nature would prompt 
him to redeem by the clearest expression of his confidence 
and good will, the memory of that statesman, for whom, in 
earlier years, he entertained so well-grounded an esteem. 
But now that the grave has closed over one and the other, 
we confess that our reprobation is strongly excited by the 
attempt to keep alive, between the memories of those distin- 
guished statesmen, the embers of the fierce fires which 
time and nature had alike extinguished in their breasts, 
while they yet walked upon the earth. 

The eighty-sixth chapter is devoted to a bitter denuncia- 
tion of the compromise of 1833. We do not know that it was 
ever pretended that the legislation of that year would be 
binding upon posterity. It was a measure passed in a sea- 
son of high excitement, and was designed as a practical ex- 
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periment upon the economical system of the country. It pro- 
posed to abandon gradually the extreme of the protective sys- 
tem, and to pass onward to the mark indicated by the advocates 
of free trade. The object of its framers was, undoubtedly, that 
the country might, in this slow transition, have the opportu- 
nity of discerning what rate, or system of revenue, was best 
adapted to the welfare of the people of the United States. 
When Clay invoked the good faith of the country for its re- 
cognition, it was to this wise end alone. He, and they who 
acted with him, understood, as well as the Senator from Mis- 
souri, that they were gifted with no legislative power higher 
than that confided by the law to each succeeding Congress. 
But they sought to be an example of moderation to those 
who should follow in their room. They were able to set on 
foot an experiment, which was alone capable of determining 
the relative merits of the views taken by the friends and op- 
ponents of the protective system. Nor was this wise purpose 
opposite in any sense to the views of Jackson. He welcomed, 
we believe, as gladly as any the return of tranquillity to the 
people of the States. He had no desire to see the Union rent 
in fragments. And whatever may have been the strength 
of his purpose to enforce existing laws, in case the public 
necessities should have demanded such proceedings, his ap- 
proval of the compromise act shows that he regarded it as 
within the fit exercise of Congressional powers. 

We confess that we cannot see how the compromise act 
was “a breach of all the rules and principles of legislation.” 
It was received and adopted in the ordinary manner, and as 
a hundred important and unimportant bills have since been 
treated. Nor do we know what is meant by the assertion, 
that it was “ concocted out of doors.” It had been presented 
by Clay in the Senate, and was under debate when Verplanck’s 
bill was introduced. There was no secret in its inception; 
nor is there one word of foundation for the charge that it 
was “managed by politicians, dominated by an outside in- 
terest.” It originated with politicians, we grant. What 
measure does not? But what were the outside interests? 
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Clay’s bill dragged its slow length along in the Senate, 
because, as a revenue bill, its origin in that body was of 
doubtful propriety. It was applied to service in the House, 
because the pendency of Verplanck’s bill afforded an immedi- 
ate opportunity. If it was kept a secret, it was because there 
was no reason for its introduction, until debate had fully 
shown that the House was prepared for compromise. But 
does it not appear to Benton that he makes a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the bill, when he shows that, notwithstand- 
ing the quiet which marked its introduction and the ab- 
sence of arrangement to procure it friends, it obtained, on its 
appearance, a majority of the House for a resolution of in- 
struction to the committee of the whole in its favor? Does 
it impair the just claim of the bill to favor, that its friends 
agreed to abandon their minor differences, in order that its 
adversaries might notdefeat it? Has legislation in any land 
ever reached such simplicity of proceeding, that a common 
understanding of the advocates of any proposed law is to be 
decried as unworthy ? 

But Benton supplies the answer to his own strange criti- 
cism. It originated, he says, in “the conjunction of rival 
politicians, who had lately and long been in the most violent 
state of legislative as well as political antagonism.” To 
Benton’s eye the demerit of the bill was the harmony be- 
tween Clay and Calhoun. One would have supposed that he, 
or any true friend to the country, would have rejoiced to 
have seen these great men acting in harmony and concert. 
For that both were great, no man can deny. What the pri- 
vate history may be of Benton’s own signal opposition, we 
cannot tell. It is certain that the conduct of Clay in the 
Senate, when the bill known as the Compromise bill, was 
brought there by the Clerk of the House, on Feb. 26, 1833, 
indicated no spirit of indecent haste to consummate the 
measure. He did not press its second reading even on that 
day. On the following day the Senate went into Committee 
of the whole, and he then moved that it should be reported 
to the Senate. The necessity for its passage at once, if it was 
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to pass, was publicly recognized by Mr. Webster, who had most 
earnestly opposed the same bill, as it had been presented by 
Clay to the Senate. Yet he did not allege “ that it comprised 
every title necessary to stamp a vicious and reprehensible 
act,” as Benton has, so many years after its passage. Nay, 
in this brief debate, when Dickerson moved to amend the 
bill, Benton was silent, although he was in the Senate on 
that day. The next day, (Thursday,) passed without any 
effort, on the part of the friends of the bill, to renew the dis- 
cussion. On Friday, March 1st, 1833, the opponents of the 
bill opened their attacks. Robbins, Dallas, and Webster 
opposed it clearly, fully, and openly. Why was Benton 
silent? No word of his was heard in opposition to the bill 
in the new shape which it had assumed. He must have seen 
from his place, the signs of the unnatural coalition of which 
he has written. He could observe the movements of the 
“Calhoun wing.” If it was “bad in the matter,—foul in 
the manner,—full of abuse ; carried through upon the terrors 
of some, the interests of others, the political calculations of 
many, and the dupery of more;” why was not his logic and 
experience brought to bear against the evil? Webster, its 
ablest opponent, resisted it for nosuch reasons. Forsythe, to 
whose judgment it did not wholly commend itself, sustained 
it for reasons wholly opposite. He gave it his adhesion as an 
honorable effort to procure peace and harmony. So acted, 
also, Silas Wright, who was as incapable of supporting any 
measure deserving the character given to the Compromise 
bill by Benton, as any man in the nation. He stated that 
the bill was insufficient, in his judgemnt; but he did not 
dream then, as Benton did not then, of stamping the meas- 


” 


ure with opprobrious epithets. But, in all the scene, Benton 
himself brought no such charges against it, and the bill passed 
by a vote of 29 to 16. Nay, more. From Feb. 12, 1833, 
when Clay asked leave to introduce this same bill into the 
Senate, Benton manifested no disposition towards this bill 
which could be taken as an index to the views in his history. 
On the 13th February, he made some very brief remarks 
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against the bill, as presenting the same features with the 
bill of 1832. So, on Feb. 22d, in his objections to the “‘ home 
valuation” feature of the act, he based his whole argument 
upon the inexpediency and insufficiency of such a bill. So, on 
Feb. 20th, in his speech upon the second section of the Senate 
bill, he debated it simply upon economical grounds, and he 
adhered to the same method of argumentation in his proposal 
to amend the bill by the addition of a new section relating to 
drawbacks. In the debate between Clay and Webster, on 
Monday, Feb. 25th, he took no part. The 26th day of February 
was occupied by the debate upon the resolutions offered by 
Calhoun, as to the powers of the Government; and on thie 
27th. as we have said, the House bill came to the Senate. 
The history of Benton, in so far as the eighty-fifth chap- 
ter is concerned, leaves upon the mind of the casual reader 
t] 
when the House bill was before the Senate, and, by his un- 
expected assent, aided in its passage. Whereas the truth is, 
Mr. Calhoun conceded the point of the home valuation 


the impression that Calhoun yielded to the views of Clay 


in the Senate bill, for the sake of peace, before any bill upon 
the subject had been introduced into the House of Represent- 

tives. It may have been, when Clay discovered that Cal- 
un was willing to make so large a sacrifice of his private 
inions to the peace of the country, that he resolved to ob- 
te the objection made to the originating of such a bill in 
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House. Mr. Calhoun’s assent made its passage certain in the 


Senate as he proposed, by having it presented to the 


and his public declaration of his assent, doubtless, 
influenced those holding similar opinions in the House. But 
ve think the reader will agree with us in declaring that no 
language could be more unwarrantable than that employed by 
Benton, in characterizing the passage of a bill so fully de- 
bated while in the Senate, and so authentically known to 
every member of the House, before Letcher introduced it. 
[n truth, although Benton speaks of the retirement of the 
‘Calhoun wing” to consult, when Clayton, on Thursday, Feb. 
21st, moved to lay Clay’s bill on the table, in despair of any 
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satisfactory settlement, we think it very doubtful if he had 
any personal knowledge that such a step was taken by them. 
He does not seem to have been in the Senate on that day. He 
certainly did not speak, nor did he vote upon the motion for 
an adjournment, which was moved by Holmes. Certainly, if 
this adjournment was moved, as he pretends, by one friendly 
alike to Clay and Calhoun, it is very extraordinary that a 
large number of those opposed to the bill, including Webster, 
should have voted for the adjournment, and that Clay and 
Calhoun, for whose convenience it was had, should have 
voted against it. In truth, when we compare the vote for 
the adjournment with the vote for the bill, it is apparent 
that no such concealed motive influenced the conclusion. It 
was half past four o’clock, and the Senate adjourned. 

But Benton opens in this chapter the personal motive of his 
attack upon this compromise more fully even than we have 
indicated. He says that “he could not see, without insur- 
mountable repugnance, two citizens set themselves up for a 
power in the State, and undertake to regulate by their pri- 
vate agreements, (to be invested with the forms of law,) the 
public affairs for years to come. Iadmit no man to stand for 
& power in our country, and to assume to be able to save the 
Union.” Here we have the secret of the whole complaint. 
General Jackson felt, as Benton admits, “a positive relief in 
being spared the necessity of enforcing the laws by the sword, 
and by criminal prosecutions,” but Benton could not tolerate 
the idea that this mode of relief should be pointed out by the 
concurrent opinions of Henry Clay and John OC. Calhoun. 
Fortunately, the country was then content and has since re- 
mained satisfied with the work which their patriotism ac- 
complished. 

By this we do not mean to say that the well judging peo- 
ple of this country absolutely committed themselves to this 
Compromise bill, in all its details, when it became the law of 
the land. It is true that the bill professed to settle the ques- 
tion at issue, but there was no idea entertained any where 
that this adjustment was beyond the control of any succeeding 
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Congress, within the time specified. The desire of those 
friendly to the measure was, that the country should be placed 
under the influence of legislation, which should, year by year, 
by the changes which it provided for, definitely ascertain 
what its true economical interests might be. The only obli- 
gation imposed upon any succeeding Congress, was that it 
should not lightly interfere with the course of this national 
experiment. The Bill was thus understood by most of those 
who gave itcountenance. Mr. Webster himself, though repre- 
senting an interest materially affected by its passage, did not 
take the narrow and contracted view now given by Benton. 
Although at that time the great rival of Clay in the esti- 
mation of the Whig party for federal honors, he did not 
dream of charging him with any design to forestall, by the 
exercise of his personal power, the legitimate authority of 
Congress in succeeding years. In his speech on Monday, 
February 25th, 1833, when Clay’s bill was under debate in 
the Senate, he recognized the purity of its author’s motive, 
and complimented the services of Calhoun. He did not ob- 
ject to the prospective reductions, made by the bill up to 1841, 
even while he opposed those clauses which seemed to restrict 
the future legislation of Congress. Indeed, even at that time 
of heated controversy, we search in vain for any evidences of 
such feeling towards the authors and supporters of this mea- 
sure, as Benton has at this late day exhibited. Nor do we 
believe that any other man in the country could place such 
an interpretation upon the history of legislation on this sub- 


ject since that time, as he has done. He speaks with the pride 


of a prophet, when he says that he saw it “sink into neglect 
and oblivion,—die without the solace of pity or sorrow,—and 
go into the grave without mourners or witnesses, or a stone 
to mark the place of its interment.” And yet we have seen 
that this prophet was silent, when the crisis impended, and 
we know that his opinions as to the result do not meet with 
the public sympathy. The act of 1833 did not pass into 
oblivion, as he has stated. It performed its part. And, al- 
though, in 1842, the party then in power restored to exist- 
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ence much of the ancient policy of the protective system, yet 
the experience which the country had derived from the act 
of 1833, served to hasten the enactment of the law of 1846, 
upon which our system has since been mainly founded. If 
the compromise did die, it did not sink into the grave with- 
out having obtained credit in its life, or without leaving off- 
spring to attest its manhood. It lives in history full of honor, 
a marked instance of fraternal relation subsisting between the 
members of this confederacy. And we may be permitted to 
say that it will so live, when the views of the author have 
long ceased to influence the opinions of posterity. 

The eighty-seventh, eighty-eighth and eighty-ninth chapters 
of the book treat of the Virginia resolutions of 1798, and of 
their true exposition. We do not propose to discuss this subject. 
We might say that the author’s commentary upon so much 
of the famous resolution, as recognizes the right of a State “to 
interfere,” does not increase our appreciation of the right of 
the side which he advocates. The argument of Webster was 
far more cogent and plausible. But, inasmuch as the crisis 
which induced the State of South Carolina to pass the famous 
ordinance has long passed, and inasmuch as we do not see in 
the political sky, as yet, that cloud of the bigness of a man’s 
hand, which warns us of danger directly impending, we will 
forbear to follow the author in his argumentation. 

The one hundred and first chapter commences the history 
of the twenty-third Congress, called, as the author says, the 
“ Panic Session.” The collectors of the Revenue, under an 
order from Roger B. Taney, who had succeeded to the 
Treasury Department, in the place of William J. Duane, had 
ceased to deposit the Government moneys in the Bank of the 
United States. We shall not review the history given of the 
consequences of this measure. The proceedings with relation 
to the Bank constitute an important part of our political and 
financial history, but they possess no present interest to the 
general reader. Our purpose has been, in the review of this 
work, to confine ourselves to such topics as were of more 


moment to the country. But we cannot forbear, although 
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we do not extract the passages, to call attention to the com- 
ments made by Benton, in the one hundred and second 
chapter, on the Bank memorials daily presented, in dupli- 
cates, to the House and Senate. There is grim humor in his 
narrative, which is very entertaining. 

The Senate resolutions condemning Jackson’s conduct; 
his protest,—the action of the Senate, when it was read,—the 
notice given by Benton of the expunging resolutions, are 
topics familiar to the country. They are well treated of in 
the one hundred and third chapter. The chapter succeeding 
contains only an abstract of the author’s speech on the gold 
currency. Succeeding chapters are, also, wholly occupied by 
Benton’s speech on Taney’s report on the finances, and by 
his opinions as to the cause of the revival of the Gold Cur- 
rency in 1834. The one hundred and twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth chapters relate to the deaths of John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, William Wirt, of Maryland, and of Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton, Md. We may here repeat that these in- 


dividual sketches are, to our view, the redeeming traits of 


Benton’s work. They, for the most part, exhibit kind feel- 
ings, and are expressed with eloquence and grace. 

The one hundred and seventeenth, one hundred and eigh- 
teenth, one hundred and nineteenth, and one hundred and 
twentieth chapters relate to the case presented by claimants 
for French spoliations prior to 1800. These chapters give 
the substance of the arguments of Silas Wright and Ben- 
ton against the payment of these claims by the United States, 


and of Webster in favor of that course. The late action of 


Congress and the veto of President Pierce, have revived 
public interest on this subject, and we refer those who are 
anxious to gain some information upon this protracted con- 
troversy, to the chapters alluded to. 

The one hundred and twenty-second, one hundred and 
twenty-third, and one hundred and twenty-fourth chapters 
relate to the effort made by the friends of Jackson, in 1835, 
to procure the passage of what was known at that time to the 
country as the “‘ Expunging resolutions.” These proceedings 
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excited great interest at the time, and the account given of 
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them by the author, who was a principal actor, is deserving 
of attention. In the one hundred and thirtieth, and one 
hundred and thirty-first chapters, the renewal of the agita- 
tion of the slavery question in the Twenty-Fourth Congress 
is related. The movement was made both by the North and 
the South. The movement of the former tended to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, and that_éf the 
latter to the prohibition of the circulation of anti-slavery and 
incendiary publications in the mails. The one hundred and 
thirty-fourth chapter is an instructive summary of the for- 
eign policy of President Jackson. It presents his adminis- 
tration in a most favorable point of view in this particular. 
The one hundred and thirty-fifth chapter is upon the general 
subject of slavery agitation. Its only object, apparently, is to 
show that Calhoun was to blame in the general course which 
he pursued upon this question. As the Southern country 
can alone determine whether his relations to this question, or 
those of Benton, were most acceptable to their judgment, we 
will forbear criticism upon Benton’s narrative. The remem- 
brance of Calhoun’s services to that section of the coun- 
try in which he so long lived, will suffice, without one word 
of ours, as a reply to all that Benton can state upon this 
subject. 

The one hundred and thirty-seventh chapter contains Ben- 
ton’s account of his own effort to alter the Missouri Compro- 
mise, by changing one of the lines of the State of Missouri. 
It is true that this change accomplished no very considerable 
alteration in the relation of slave to free territory. But, 
nevertheless, it was a movement towards a change in that 
Missouri Compromise, which Benton has since regarded as 
binding upon his judgment. The one hundred and thirty- 
eighth chapter gives the history of the admission of Arkan- 
sas and Michigan into the Union. The one hundred and 
forty-fourth chapter relates to the questions arising out of 
the independence of Texas. Mr. Calhoun, in the debate 
occurring on the reference of those memorials which prayed 
the recognition of the ind pe ndence of Texas, indicated his 
own desire that the new republic should be added to our 
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Union. This wish, so early expressed, has since been fully 
realized. Benton, however, saw in the openly expressed 
desire of Calhoun, the shadowings of some hidden policy, 
Clay’s resolution in the Senate was confined to a recognition 
of the independence of Texas, when it should appear that it 
possessed an organized government. On this resolution Ben- 
ton spoke. This speech was, he says, “the most full and 
carefully historical of any one delivered,”-—a criticism which 
happily dispenses with any notice from the reader or from 
ourselves. 

The one hundred and forty-eighth, forty-ninth, fiftieth, 
and fifty-first chapters, are devoted to the notice of the lives, 
services, and deaths of the Ex-Presidents Madison and Mon- 
roe, of Chief Justice Marshall, of Aaron Burr, and of William 
B. Giles, of Virginia. We pass rapidly over the remaining 
portions of the book, staying only to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the chapters relating to the further history and final 
success of the “ Expunging resolution.” They are very in- 
teresting. The one hundred and sixty-fifth chapter closes 
the published volume. It relates to the retirement and death 
of Andrew Jackson. Although we have differed considera 
bly from Mr. Benton, in his estimate of men and measures, 
yet we are willing to concede that his devotion to the menm- 
ory of Andrew Jackson is a pleasant feature in his character. 
We like the earnestness of his rugged affection for that great 
man. In truth, Benton’s regard is as intense as his hate. 
But, while we are well pleased to see the former feeling 
manifested in his history, we must say that such a record 
does not afford any fit place for the indulgence of the latter 
feeling. 

We take our leave of the author, and await the publication 
of his second volume. What he may write will always com- 
mand attention. He is not a man of genius; he is nots 
statesman, in any large sense of that word; but he is an 
acute, active thinker—a man of laborious industry, great 
research, and extensive information. He is not upon the 
same level in intellect with Fox and MacIntosh; but if he is 
less than an historian, he is more than an annalist. 
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LOUIS THE XIV. 


Art. Il—Lovis tHe XIV. 


In presenting the remarkable reign of Louis XIV, one of 
the longest in the annals of nations, extending over nearly 
three quarters of a century, and marked by great events, 
characters, and passions; all of which drew the attention of 
mankind to France, and to the grand monarch who sat 
upon the throne; it is impossible, in the narrow limits to 
which we are confined in this article, to do more than merely 
allude to the most remarkable features which made this reign 
an era. Nor do we intend to give in detail the history of the 
various wars, of religious persecutions, of schemes of aggran- 
dizement, of court scandals, of royal pomp and extravagance, 
of generals, poets and philosophers, of prevalent popular 
ideas, of the suppression of liberty and the development ef 
absolute power unknown in Europe since the fall of the Ro- 
manempire. It is even difficult to generalize, within our 
limited space, the leading points of interest in chronological 
order. All we can do, and all we aspire to do, is to give a 
true impression of the ideas and material greatness of a man, 
who, in pride, may be likened to Nebuchadnezzar of old, and 
in ambition, to the late emperor of Russia. 

He was born in 1639, and died in 1715. These seventy- 
six years may be divided into three periods: the first during 
his minority, when the country was nominally governed by 
his mother, Ann of Austria, as regent, but, in reality, by 
Cardinal Mazarin, her prime minister, who followed out the 
policy and principles of Cardinal Richelieu. 

The second period pertains to the ministry of Colbert, 
whom Mazarin, when dying, recommended to his youthful 
master ; a period of great prosperity, glory and excitement, 
when Louis realized all that Richelieu had aimed to secure, 
and when the French Bourbon monarchy reached its culmi- 
nating height of power and renown. 

The third period is memorable for the great reaction to 
national prosperity, which imbittered and saddened the lat- 
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ter years of the monarch, when unfortunate wars, originally 
waged for glory or conquest, ended in discomfiture and hu- 
miliation; when palaces and court expenses deranged the 
finances, and when a state was prepared for those discon- 
tents which ultimately resulted in overturning the throne 
and in the triumph of revolutionary principles. A complete 
view of this reign should present these three periods. But 
we are compelled wholly to omit the first—the minority of 
the king, when Mazarin contended against cabals and con- 
spiracies, when civil war distracted the whole realm, and 
when the power which Richelieu bequeathed was in great 
danger of being utterly subverted. The eighteen years 
which marked the regency of Ann, of Austria, and the ad- 
ministration of Cardinal Mazarin, were times of great civil 
commotion, disgraced by the ascendency of unworthy favor- 
ites, by the rebellion of nobles, the intrigues of courtiers, the 
contentions of the Parliaments, and the disorders of society. 
Twice was the cardinal compelled to flee from the kingdom 
which he governed; twice did the queen regent quit her 
capital from fear of her subjects; and repeatedly were both 
of them forced to make alliances with the Parliaments which 
resisted their decrees, with the nobles whom they had im- 
prisoned, and the people whom they despised. In the laby- 
rinth of cabals, we see bishops, nobles, judges, ladies, and 
people mixed up together, and in the complexity of affairs, 
we see wars without an object, struggles without dignity, and 
discussions without principles. The treasons of the Princes 
Condi and Conti, the intrigues of the Duchess de Langue- 
ville, and of Cardinal de Retz, the Archbishop of Paris, the 
protests of the Parliamentary judges, the war of the Fronde, 
and the final ascendency of Mazarin, who enjoyed, at last, as 
much power as Richelieu, though he did not exercise it with 
as much severity,—these are the main facts which marked 
the minority of the king. 

The most interesting, though most mournful event of the 
times, was the resistance of the Parliament of Paris to the 
arbitrary power of the crown,—interesting, because then 
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was a glorious opportunity for the establishment of consti- 
tutional freedom ; mournful, because that opportunity was 
lost, for the reason that the Parliament did not understand 
its mission, and wrangled about trifles and forms, like pe- 
dantic lawyers, instead of nobly asserting the great  princi- 
ples of the constitution, and calling upon the people to as- 
sist in defending them. The Parliament opposed the gov- 
ernment when it infringed upon its own privileges, not when 
it invaded the rights of the people; and hence, though it 
made an honorable stand in defence of its own dignity, it 
was neither sufficiently enlightened nor patriotic to fight the 
battles of the nation, and thus failed to perpetuate any val- 
uable popular rights, or even to secure for itself the powers 
which it coveted. It was never truly in earnest, and con- 
tented itself with remonstrances rather than defiance, and 
threats rather than actions. It may have detested despot- 
ism, but it did not appreciate liberty ; nor was it prepared to 
make great sacrifices, without which, or the spirit of which, 
wnquests can never be secured. The people lost all confi- 
lence in a body which thought only of itself, and deserted it 


in the hour of need. Despised by the people, insulted by the 


— 
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nobles, and threatened by the crown, without an army or 
money, or principles, the Parliament of Paris, which, at one 
time held the destinies of France in its hand, submitted, af- 
ter a weak resistance, to the deprivation of its political pow- 
ers, and became a subservient and time-serving court of 
judges. 

After the restoration of public tranquillity and prosperity, 
Mazarin lived long enough to enjoy the adulation of all his 
enemies, and accumulated the largest fortune which any 
subject was ever known to possess,—200 million of livres, it 
is said,—and then died, in the fullness of power and fame, 
leaving his royal master an absolute throne, vast riches, and 
the most prosperous kingdom in Europe. When Mazarin 
died, Louis was twenty-two years of age, in the pride of 
strength, in the fullness of all the means of enjoyment, and 
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beautiful, in perfect health, the idol of the court, the pride of 
the nation, glowing with romantic ardor, chivalrous, manly, 
ambitious, proud, eager for glory, yet fond of pleasure and 
pomp, a hero in his own eyes, a mighty monarch in the eyes 
of the world. His education had been purposely neglected 
by his mother, and he had betrayed an inordinate love of 
self-indulgence. But the moment he was released from the 
restraints which the genius and experience of Mazarin in- 
posed, he resolved to be his own prime minister, and to 
attend to all the details of business with the same assiduity 
which he had before bestowed upon his pleasures. 

The minister of finance under Mazarin—Fouquet—had 
made the public accounts as complicated as possible, in order 
to be retained in power; but Louis mastered all the secrets 
of his bureau with singular success, turned out the able but 
unfaithful servant, and substituted Colbert in his place,— 
unquestionably the most remarkable financial genius which 
France has produced, and a plebeian, too, by birth, and even 
a Protestant,—severe, cold, reserved, awkward in manners, 
abrupt in speech, but of inflexible integrity and manly self- 
respect. 

That a young, gay, haughty, pleasure-loving monarch, 
surrounded with cynical nobles, should have perceived the 
merits and retained the services of the most austere and un- 
popular person in the realm, against all the customs and 
notions of those aristocratic times, is a strong proof of his 
sagacity and independence. So long as Colbert lived, Louis 
prospered. He could not have made a wiser choice of a 
minister, had he ransacked the whole world. But Colbert 
was not the King of France ;—he was not the virtual ruler of 
the nation in the sense that Richelieu was. Had he been so, 
the fortunes of his country would have been far different, and 
more glorious. Colbert was an economist and financier— 
was the exponent of all industrial pursuits—the representa- 
tive of industry and thrift—the impersonation of a new civil- 
ization—a sort of Cobden, but with broader views and fewer 
prejudices, who aimed to develop the material wealth and 
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resources of the nation. But he had not free scope and 
power to accomplish his intentions, although the king favored 
many of his schemes. The king did not care so much for 
the prosperity of the people, as the gratification of his own 
pride. He sought glory and praise—desired new palaces— 
and plunged recklessly into wars. He had a powerful will, 
and resolved to make the welfare of the realm subserve his 
own ambition. He saw the talents of Colbert, and made use 
of them—not to enrich France, so much as to secure the 
means of conquest, and gratify his extravagance and pomp. 
Colbert deplored this passion of the king, but was obliged to 
succumb to it; he was a servant, not a master. And, con- 
sidering how imperative, and obstinate, and self-willed this 
master was, and how bent he was on the most expensive 
wars, luxuries, and follies, it is astonishing that his minister 
was enabled to effect as much as he did for his bleeding and 
suffering country. Without having democratic sympathies, 
or popular enthusiasm, Colbert still labored for the ultimate 
good of the class from which he sprung, and especially for 
the prosperity of the nation at large. In the employment of 
subordinates he sought talent and industry, rather than aris- 
tocratie connections and influence; he made labor honorable; 
and he directed the attention of the middle classes to the 
accumulation of capital, to improvements in agriculture, to 
commercial and manufacturing enterprise. He repaired roads, 
built bridges, dug canals, and instituted a navy; and he 
sought to raise the public revenue, not by the privations of 
the people, but by the increase of commercial wealth. He 
took the most comprehensive views,—recognized the connec- 
tion between works of industry and the development of 
genius; saw the influence of science in the production of 
riches, of taste and industry, of the fine arts or manual labor. 
He instituted the academy of sciences, of inscriptions, of 
belles lettres, of painting, of sculpture and of architecture, 
and founded the school of Oriental languages, the observa- 
tory, and the school of law. He gave pensions to scientific 
and literary men of merit, rewarded artists, and invited 
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scholars to France. There was scarcely any great object of 
industry or learning which he did not patronize. He is the 
father of industrial enterprise in France, and the creator of 
the system of political economy. 

But, after all, he was only the minister of royalty ; he was 
not able to follow out, as he could have wished, his full in- 
tentions. His chief duty was to provide money for Louis 
XIV to spend; and he was an obedient servant—a strong 
advocate of royal power,—a minister so obsequious, even, that 
he did not expostulate against the whims or follies of his 
master, or interfere with any of his pleasures, or curb any 
of his expenses. He thus only indirectly developed the re- 
sources of the nation, and influenced his master only through 
his vanity, by making him believe that all economical plans 
emanated alone from the royal brain. By such management 
he continued, for 22 years, the good genius of France. 

Louis XIV was extremely eager for individual sovereignty, 
and it was his vanity and weakness, through life, to believe 
that he himself originated every great enterprise, and even 
every great idea of his reign. Moreover, he looked upon the 
kingdom pretty much as a rich man looks upon his farms, as 
his personal property, which he had a right to dispose of as 
he pleased. To his credit it must be said that he endeavored 
to manage this great inheritance in the best way he knew 
how; he was indefatigable in business,—he looked after 
every thing himself, and even condescended, like Charle- 
magne, to mean details; still, when he said “le etat cest 
moi,” he spoke the inmost sentiment of his soul, and re- 
vealed the leading principle which characterized his policy 
and his character. He could not comprehend how the 
interests of the people were disconnected with his selfish 
love of personal aggrandizement; he viewed them more as 
slaves than subjects, to be subservient to his pleasures and 
glory. He had not even the humane and enlightened desire 
of being the father of his people, in the sense which was un- 
derstood by Henry IV. In his eyes, the State and his own 
exaltation, as Sir James Stephens well remarks, ‘‘ were but 
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convertible terms.” He could conceive of no interests which 
ought to interfere with his enjoyments. He was naturally 
proud and selfish, and the first lessons which he learned were 
exaggerated notions of royal power. By nature, by educa- 
tion, and by circumstances, he was an egotist; felt himself 
to be the incarnation of all wisdom; could tolerate no oppo- 
sition to his will, or dissent from his opinions; demand- 
ed and expected from all classes and powers—political, 
religious, and even literary—the most unreserved submis- 
sion, and the most servile attention. This natural pride 
and selfishness was nursed and fostered by perpetual flat- 
tery, and the most absurd exaggeration; and the possession 

f unlimited powers and resources seemingly inexhausti- 
ble, served to render his delusions fatal to all self-knowl- 
elge, and his prejudices destructive to all intellectual ex- 
pansion. He became a man of passions, of resentments, of 
aprices, and of undisguised selfishness. In all the pictures 
of him scorn is marked upon his lips, and pride upon his 
brow. 

If we could forget this egotism, which pervaded and dis- 
graced his whole private and public life; this devouring 
passion of self-aggrandizement at the expense of all human 
interests: this abiding sentiment that he and the State were 
one, or, rather, that the State was his—made for him, given 
to him by God Almighty as an inheritance to be used for 
his personal pleasure—we might see many interesting quali- 
ties and some claims to greatness in Louis XIV. He had 
warm and ardent feelings; was capable of affection and 
friendship; was generous and magnanimous when the im- 
pulse moved him; had no groveling instincts; was gentle- 
manly and courteous in his manners; regarded his promises 
is sacred obligations; respected religious’ institutions, and 
would bear rebuke from those whom he regarded as the min- 
isters of divine omnipotence. Had great natural sagacity as 
to character : could perceive and reward merit: could appre- 
iate literary excellence ; possessed a severe taste, and loved 
to surround himself with men of genius. He was not indif- 
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ferent to public opinion, although he set himself above it; 
and, while he lived in an atmosphere of constant flattery, 
and loved it too, still learned to distrust human praises and 
professions, and was careful to conceal his own designs and 
mask his real sentiments. He was susceptible to female 
charms, but never allowed himself to be enslaved by them: 
and continued to the end to be master of himself as well as 
of his subjects—whether they were nobles, ministers, priests, 
or favorites. 

Hence, as a monarch and as a man, he had some great 
qualities, and we cannot despise him, even while we detest 
the egotism which, in various ways, was the main-spring of 
his existence. 

To the developments of this spirit of pride, self-love, van- 
ity, and self-aggrandizement, we must direct our attention, 
both in those things which he did to gratify it, and in tho 
influences which he opposed as interfering with it. This was 
the main-spring of his wars, of his courtly extravagances, 0! 
his religious persecutions, and even of those vast sacrifices t 
which he submitted in his latter days. 

Let us consider his acts under these four heads ; for itis 
the best generalization we can make of his long reign; of: 
government sustained by his individual will alone, ani 
marked by the various vicissitudes of human life, youth, 
manhood, and old age. It is the triumphing of manhood with 
its proud step, its onward march, and its vigorous strength 
which first impress us. Such signalized the administration 0! 
Colbert; it was the wars of Louis XIV to extend his powe 
and gratify his passions, which were the first leading features 
of his reign. But even on this point we cannot enlarge, 
since we cannot do justice to so great and complicated 4 
theme in this connection. How can we discuss the cam- 
paigns, the battles, the sieges, the victories of thirty years 0! 
almost uninterrupted war! How can we delineate the charac- 
ter, and merits, and military principles of so many famous 
generals—the Condes, the Turennes, the Luxembourgs, the 
Vaubans, whose exploits shed glory upon the French name: 
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How can we describe the antagonists of these generals, and 
the principles which animated them, and the general alarm 
and indignation of Europe in reference to the man who dis- 
turbed its peace and prostrated its liberties! The young 
French monarch, burning with a romantic love of military 
glory, and wishing to be a second Alexander, first turns his 
eyes upon Flanders; to the inheritance of which he presented 
a foolish claim, a claim sure to be rejected by the Spanish 
government, to whom this country belonged, which led to a 
wicked invasion of the Flemish territories, and their rapid 
conquest by overwhelming forces. This had the effect of 
stimulating still more the warlike passions of the French king, 
and to which he again resigned himself by making war on 
Holland, because this mercantile State wished to protect its 
neighbors and its interests. Louis XIV was stimulated by lust 
of conquest, revenge, and the phantom of glory, and all the 
resources of his kingdom were employed in their pursuit. 
The United Provinces, impelled by despair and heroism, and 
under the leadership of William, Prince of Orange, made 
desperate exertions, and fortunately averted their expected 
destruction, and became the centre of a grand league. Then 
fllowed most bloody campaigns, in which the most unpar- 
alleled miseries were endured, and atrocities inflicted ; especi- 
ally on the banks of the Rhine, which Louis designed to be the 
eastern boundary of his kingdom. At length a peace was 
made, when all the contending parties were exhausted, by 
which Louis obtained great increase of territory, although 
he had failed against all his expectations to conquer Holland. 
The self-sacrifice of the inhabitants, the heroic energies of 


| the Prince of Orange, and the assistance of the neighboring 


German States, who witnessed with jealousy, the encroach- 
ments of Louis, gave a check to his unscrupulous designs 
and prevented the aggrandizement on which he had cal- 
culated with so much confidence. As, however, he still 
meditated conquest, he gave himself grand airs, and in- 
sulted in turn, most of the powers of Europe, robbed them 
of their possessions, and sought to extinguish their liberties ; 
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and, as he persecuted his Protestant subjects, and openly ar- 
rogated the most unbounded authority, even over the minds 
of men, he became an object of hatred and fear among all 
the States of Europe. A confederation was then formed 
against him, to keep him in his place, such as afterwards was 
arrayed against Napoleon, and in our times is meditated 
against the emperor of Russia. The principle which ar. 
rayed the different nations of Europe against Louis XIV, 
was called the balance of power—to preserve which, has 
been the aim of patriotic kings and statesmen for two hun- 
dred years, and without the preservation of which, the lib- 
erties of Europe would be endangered. 

To preserve the balance of power, or, in other words, to 
prevent the undue and indefinite expansion of the French 
monarchy, and perhaps to revenge the injuries and wrongs 
which the French king had recklessly and inhumanly, and 
without provocation, inflicted ; the nations and kings of En- 
rope aroused themselves, and the most bloody contest ensued 
which christendom has seen in the interval between the 
wars of religion, which grew out of the Reformation, and the 
wars of Napoleon. At the head of this league was William 
of Orange, then king of England, who hated Louis with the 
most deadly animosity, as an enemy to all constitutional 
freedom, as a bigoted Catholic persecutor, and as a vain and 
shameless perpetrator of innumerable calamities, especially 
on his native country, whose national existence had only 
been preserved by unparalleled sacrifices and heroism. He 
was resolved to show no mercy, and make no terms, until the 
power of France was completely crippled and Louis XIV. ef- 
fectually humiliated, and perhaps ruined. And he succeeded 
in inspiring his allies with much of the bitterness of his 
spirit. Though this combination was a natural result of the 
ambition of Louis XIV., and this grievous war was a natural 
retribution, yet it would be difficult to prove that its neces- 
sity was imperative. 

The resources of the French monarchy were nearly ex- 
hausted, and the king eagerly desired the continuance of 
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peace, which, however, was understood to mean the enjoy- 
ment of his power, which his enemies were determined to 
break. So the families of Europe were again doomed to 
bitter mourning; and a succession of calamities, for many 
successive years, impoverished and afflicted the fairest sec- 
tions of the continent, and the fame of warriors was wafted 
to the ends of the earth with imprecations and curses. The 
real hero of this war was, perhaps, the king of France him- 
self. Obliged to act on the defensive, and to resist more 
powerful armies than his own; one after another of his 
generals died; he was compelled to melt up his plate, in con- 
sequence of his financial embarrassments; he lost his best 
counselors; his overtures of peace were indignantly re- 
jected ; and he was forced to make an appeal to the patriot- 
ism of his subjects, to prevent a disgraceful overthrow. Still 
he preserved his dignity, and his dominions, and his honor, 
and was enabled, at last, to secure peace without the humili- 
ation which he perhaps deserved. And yet he was so im- 
politic as to provoke Europe to another contest, scarcely less 
bloody and disastrous than the last, when every principle of 
patriotism demanded public tranquillity. He allowed his 
grandson to receive the dangerous bequest of the king of 
Spain; and a Bourbon prince became the inheritor of the 
whole Spanish monarchy, with all of its vast possessions, 
which again alarmed Europe and led to another league and 
new calamities. 

The war of the Spanish succession, in which Marlborough 
won his immortal laurels as the conqueror at Blenheim, 
failed to dispossess Louis XIV of his dominions, but crippled 
the resources of his country, and caused the accumulation of 
a national debt which was the Pandora box of subsequent 
misfortunes—perhaps, the most efficient of the secondary 
causes of the revolution which hurled the Bourbons from 
the throne of France. 

Now, these various wars extended over a period of more 
than half a century, and were the great external events of 
the reign of Louis XIV. His name is, therefore, associated 
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with the great events of the 17th century, to maintain the 
balance of power. As they originated in his ambition and 
vanity, so they ended in his humiliation. The enormous 
energies which he displayed in his misfortunes, prevented his 
ruin and rescued his name from general execration. But 
his early mistakes—if we may not call them by any harsher 
terms—nearly destroyed his flourishing kingdom, and ren- 
dered null the noble efforts of his patriotic ministers. He 
had the mortification of seeing his subjects impoverished and 
discontented, his early conquests torn from him, and the 
halo of glory which surrounded his throne entirely dissi- 
pated. He awoke from the dreams which had deluded him, 
to feel the sting of having inflicted inconceivable calamities 
on the civilized world, and to suffer the consciousness of 
bequeathing burdens to his successors which they would be 
unable to bear, and evils to the nation at large which would 
cry to heaven for vengeance. Such were the chief results of 
the wars of Louis XIV. 

The same vanity which originally induced Louis XIV to 
make war on his neighbors for the sake of fame, led him also 
to build palaces, unrivaled in magnificence since the times 
of the Cesars, and institute a court at the head of which he 
might reign as an Olympian deity. This extravagance, this 
display of wealth and grandeur, with all the accompanying 
ceremonies and pomp, was a great feature of the reign, and 
was the parent of evils which, in after times, were not insig- 
nificant sources of discontent and rebellion. No man ever 
loved parade and grandeur more than this monarch, which 
infirmity gave a vulgarity to his aims, and detracted from 
the dignity of his character. Ostentation, except on rare and 
great occasions, certain and habitual devotion to the observ- 
ance of imposing forms, wearisome etiquette, and pompous 
display, indicate either a great contempt for the reason and 
affections of mankind, or an extremely low state of civiliza- 
tion, almost an Oriental inequality, servitude, and degra- 
dation. Very great men, and even men conscious of very 
great power, have generally disdained these empty and silly 
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exhibitions, as only fit to impose on savages and slaves, as an 
unnecessary proof of their influence, and a most irksome chain 
upon themselves. Julius Cesar, Theodocius, Charlemagne, 
Charles V, Peter the Great, Frederic I], and Napoleon Bona- 
parte dispensed with these trappings of their power, except 
on rare occasions and necessary state ceremonies. They 
loved to retreat from the notice of the public, bury them- 
selves in gardens and libraries, and relax from their toils in 
the genial flow of the festive board. But Louis XIV. could 
never forget, for a day, even in the presence of his favorites 
and friends, that he was the monarch, a sort of god, and en- 
shrouded himself perpetually with every emblem and every 
formality, which could remind even courtiers of the immeas- 
urable distance between him and them. Some men, like 
Cromwell and Pitt, are content with the possession of power, 
vithout any desire to display it. They would rather veil it 
from the eyes of the people, like Augustus, to disarm their 
iealousies and fears. But Louis XIV wished to show more 
than he really had, in order to secure an external homage, 
like an Oriental satrap or a Greek emperor, in the degene- 
rate period which witnessed the incursions of the barbarians 
into unprotected provinces. On coming to his estate, he soon 
perceived that the numerous palaces which contented his 
fathers were insufficient for his wants, and unfavorable to 
the suitable display of his magnificence and wealth. He had 
lrawn the nobles of his realm to his court, as lesser stars 
around a great central luminary, to reflect the refulgence of 
his glory, to extol his wisdom and taste, and impress the 
nation with the majesty of his name. ; 

To gratify his passion for magnificence, and to provide for 
the wants of his idolaters, he, therefore, concluded to build 
the famous palace of Versailles, the most extensive, sumptu- 
ous, and perhaps expensive royal residence ever erected since 
the palace of the Cwsars; but inconvenient, in bad taste, 
and deficient in those aids to beauty which are derived from 
a good site, and natural lovliness of surrounding country. 


5 
By additions to Fontainbleau, St. Germain, or Meudon, he 
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might have made a much more beautiful abode, at compara- 
tively little expense; but nothing would satisfy him but a 
palace, which would, at least, cost vast sums of money, and be 
identified with his name—and his wish was realized. Ver- 
sailles, which cost forty millions of pounds sterling, is asso- 
ciated with the grandeur of his court, and with the glory and 
shame of all the successive Bourbon kings. It was never in- 
habited by royalty after the execution of Louis XVL, and is 
now only a show-place of curiosities—a vast gallery of poor 
pictures; a marble monument of departed glories ; a memento 
of follies which can never be repeated with impunity. It isa 
gloomy place in spite of its costly marbles, its painted ceil- 
ings, its gilded pillars, and gorgeous ornaments; its rich fur- 
niture, its vases, mirrors, Mosaic tables, and antique tapestries; 
its cases of gems, its gold and silver vessels, its statues and 
busts, and portraits, and all the various collections of art and 
taste to remind us of its former attraction, and the state of 
unparalleled grandeur in which the monarch lived and died. 
This was the Olympus, where Louis XIV. sought to play the 
god, and where he surrounded himself with princes, nobles, 
ambassadors, ministers, courtiers, women of rank and beauty, 
geniuses of all professions—scholars, poets, artists, generals; 
yea, even philosophers and the logians; from all of whom he 
expected the most complete outward homage, and received 
the most intoxicating flattery which depraved man ever 
yielded to arrogance and tyranny. It is true, he sometimes 
condescended to mingle in the amusements of his gay and 
giddy worshipers, and even to indulge in such infirmities 
as pagan mythology has ascribed to Jupiter of old, when 
the charms of mortal women were too potent even for his 
divine omnipotence to resist. But those weaknesses which 
betrayed humanity, were only the occasional humors of his 
caprice and outbreaks of his passion, not the settled habit 
and tenor of his life. He was too watchful of his dignity to 
unbend habitually before the smile of beauty or the sallies of 
wit, the claims of natural affection, or the incense of idola- 
try. It must be allowed that he was polite and gracious; 
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treated the humblest menial with urbanity, and never allowed 
himself to indulge in language unbecoming a gentleman ; but 
with the view of exacting, the more vigorously, that reverence 
and attention which were due to his exalted rank. 

If, in the abandonment of an unusual happy mood, he 
sported with Amaryllis in the shade, or, if, in the occasional 
affectation of sylvan enjoyments, he became a gentle swain 
amid the disguised duchesses of his court, the aristocratic 
nymphs soon after atoned for their short pleasures by long, 
exhausting and humiliating public ceremonies; and were 
fortunate, indeed, if they could get the slightest recognition 
from the proud monarch who had returned to himself. He 
made it difficult to get access to his person; he instituted a 
thousand degrading offices for his greatest nobles. In his 
household and his bed-chamber he continued the old cus- 
toms, which feudalism and chivalry had invented, in their 
minutest forms, and to the most ridiculous extent. It took 
several great nobles to undress him when he went to bed, 
and as many more to dress him when he got up in the morn- 
ing: one handed him his shirt, another put on his stockings, 
a third brought his embroidered coat, a fourth his hat and 
sword. No plebean assisted in the royal bed-chamber, but 
only a noble of ancient rank, even to hand him a towel when 
he washed his hands, or a brush when he cleaned his teeth. 
When he sat down, nobles stood behind his chair; when he 
examined dispatches, they waited in his ante-chamber; they 
surrounded his chariot when he took a drive; they waited 
at his table when he drank his wine. Delicate ladies of rank 
and wealth were doomed to the most fatiguing duties in the 
attendance on his wife and children, and felt it to be an 
honor to take the part of servants. 

The vast palace was crammed to the very attics with the 
aristocratic servitors of the crown; and the grand edifices 
which composed the new town of courtiers, were but so 
many dependencies on the royal abode, Levees, banquets, 
fetes, balls, illuminations, reviews and gorgeous ceremonies, 


were the business and amusements of the court,—the unceas- 
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ing routine of royal life—even in the times of public calami- 
ties and miseries. The plebeian people could only witness 
the splendor, or imagine the festivities of this dazzling court, 
but at an impassable distance, on the borders of a gulf 
which removed them from the favored attendants on royalty, 
as broad as that which separates liberty from slavery. 

It was in the perpetual enjoyment of this state and dig- 
nity that Louis XIV. delighted to live and reign—the ob- 
served of all observers, the grand fountain of favor and 
honor, the object of constant panegyric, the idol of bound- 
less worshipers; but, also, it must be said, the victim of illu- 
sions which no genius could dissipate—the slave of his own 
caprices, deceived and plundered by all his servants, without 
a friend to point out the shoals and quicksands over which 
the royal bark was tossed; without true affection to sympa- 
thize in the afflictions with which Providence visited him 
from time to time, and exposed at all times to the treach- 
erous, secret things of those wits who bent the knee and 
cringed in fear. 

The court of Louis XIV. will ever form one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive, but humiliating, pictures of roy- 
alty in any age, and every body loves to read of those grand 
seigneurs, those noble dames, and those unfortunate mistres- 
ses, whose matchless memoirs compose the truest history 
of the times. When were ever sorrows veiled with a brighter 
gaiety ? When did ever pomp attempt to conceal more empty 
vanities? When did ever the tinsel of life fail to produce 
more real happiness? When were there ever greater pre- 
tensions and fewer claims ; deeper heart-burnings, with a face 
of smiles; a more artificial well of politeness and kindness, 
without corresponding sentiments in the heart, a more refined 
system of selfishness, envy, hypocrisy, hatred and malice ? 

In this court of gay deceivers, boastful fools, empty fops, 
conceited pedants, rendered, however, tolerable by their aris- 
tocratic manners, and certainly of some importance from 
their high offices and enormous wealth, women played no 
ordinary part. Refined, gay, voluptuous, and intriguing, 
she made the court at once fascinating and demoralizing ; di- 
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vided it with cabals and jealousies, and envenomed it with 
scandals and detractions. 

The mysteries of the toilet were their study; cards, dice, 
novels and love-making their business ; the ball-room and the 
banqueting-table were their pleasures. They made visits only 
to repeat mischievous gossip; they read books only to inflame 
their imaginations; they sought solitude only to hide their 
chagrin; they professed friendship only to steal secrets and 
annoy their enemies. The men with whom they danced at 
night, in the morning were alternately the subjects of their 
ridicule and the objects of their flattery. Sincerity, truthful- 
ness, constancy, and elevation of sentiment were virtues which 
existed only in books, except among a few antiquated ladies, 
who were marks of irony and ridicule for the rest. What a 
nursery for mothers! What a school for inexperienced girls! 
What a home for husbands and fathers! But this was the 
envied, exclusive, favored abode of the great and honored in 
France, where the young drank moral poison as a beverage, 
and the old exulted in its effects. 

The goddess of this court, at the period of its greatest 
f France—the virtuous, dis- 


splendor, was not the queen « 
creet, dignified daughter of Philip IV, in whom were cen- 
tred the pride and hopes of the Austrian dynasty—but a 
passionate and imperious beauty, who owed her ascendency 
to her physical charms, her attractive manners, and her 
ready wit. 

The Marchioness de Montespan was one of the most extra- 
vagant, luxurious and exacting women who ever triumphed 
over royal weakness, or insulted the dignity of a great nation. 
Through her, royal favor flowed, and she became the dis- 
penser of honors and power. Philosophers, generals, nobles, 
and ambassadors all condescended to burn before her their 
perpetual incense. She accompanied the king on his mili- 
tary expeditions, and was the director of his fetes and balls. 
Her children were legitimatized, and declared princes of the 
blood; and, through one of them, even Louis Philippe was 
proud to acknowledge his descent from Louis XIV. She in- 
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cited the king to his most prodigal expenditures, she nursed 
his most inflated self-exaggerations, flattered his caprices, 
and stimulated his resentments. She showed the most con- 
temptuous indifference to the fate and fall of the Duchess de 
la Valliere—that erring but lovely woman, who, disconsolate, 
broken-hearted, repentant, expiated, in the most rigorous 
severities of a Carmelite convent, for thirty-six dreary years, 
the folly of having trusted to the honor of a king. 

But Madame de Montespan herself was not capable of re- 
taining the empire she had won. Nothing short of exalted 
virtues, and high intellectual attainments, prudence, consist- 
ency, and good sense, can permanently secure ascendency 
over the mind of a man indifferent to the opinions of society, 
and the laws of conjugal fidelity. 

Though still brilliant and fascinating, she was, in her 
turn, banished from the palace she had scandalized, though 
on a pension of fifteen millions of livres a year; and she lived 
eighteen years after her retirement, in the greatest splendor, 
hoping to regain the favor she had lost, without exhibiting 
any proof of repentance or shame. Her place was usurped by 
the governess of her children,—not, however, as mistress, but 
as wife; for Madame de Maintenon, the widow of the poet 
Scarron, was—though artful, ambitious, and intolerant—a 
woman of self-respect, who refused the most tempting solici- 
tations, and who rejected any position, and any relations, 
which were not sanctioned by the ceremonies of the church, 
and guaranteed by the authority of conscience as well as the 
laws of society. The severest scrutiny of her foes has never 
been able to detect in her life a single offence inconsistent 
with her honor; and the breath of scandal, even in that wicked 
court, never for a moment tainted her reputation. 

But her influence begun when the passions of the king had 
already cooled,—when the vanities of which Solomon had 
wearied were confirmed by his own experience—when he 
was satiated with flattery and pomp—when misfortune began 
to follow in the train of his wicked wars, and when religious 
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fears and the pangs of remorse called his attention to the 
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responsibilities of his position, and the terrors of a judgment 
to come. 

At the age of forty-four, Louis was ennuied of the splendid 
railleries of Montespan, and was disgusted with her unparal- 
leled exactions ; he was deprived, by death, of the services of 
the ablest minister who ever consecrated hig talent to the 
cause of royalty—the creat and incorruptible Colbert. Tu- 
renne had fallen in battle, and Conde had retired to his 
estates ; the nations of Europe were leaguing and combining 
against France; his wife had died; his court was distracted 
by cabals, and he felt the need of some private counselor 
whom he could trust, to whom he might, without shame, re- 
veal his perplexities, and from whose suggestions he might 
learn wisdom. No more fitting person could be found than 
Madame de Maintenon; no more worthy person than she 
ever shared the cares and honors of an exalted station. Her 
only fault was the narrowness of her religious prejudices, with 
which she filled the mind of the king, and by which she in- 
cited him to those persecutions which disgraced his reign. 

She was modest, prudent, conciliatory, amiable and be- 
nevolent; the friend of struggling genius, the patroness of 
scholars, the founder of innumerable charities; beloved by 
relates and poets, and honored by all classes of people. She 
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lever gave her opinion until it was asked; and then it was so 


oS 


judicious and wise, even on complicated political questions, 


that it was generally followed. Unlike her husband, she 


g ucht to disguise her power, contented with its possession, 
She never made pretensions to genius, and yet she controlled 


all who came within her influence. She laid no claim to ex- 
tensive erudition, but she was familiar with the literature of 
her country, and all that was most esteemed in the learning 
of her church; yet she rarely made brilliant remarks, and 
was particularly careful not to tire her royal husband by 
disquisitions, or pedantic allusions, or learned arguments— 
but sought to rest and soothe him, rather than excite him, 
amid the vexations and labors which oppressed his days. 


Thus, by her virtues and tact, rather than by great powers, 
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she retained her influence to the last, and his affections and 
confidence, likewise, which no personal charms, and no bril- 
liant wit could have secured, under her circumstances, even 
had the monarch been more like other men. 

With Madame de Maintenon, however, who became the 
wife of Louis XIV soon after the death of Colbert—about 
the year 1683—are associated some of the most disgraceful 
and impolitice religious persecutions of the 17th century, as 
well as the political calamities which saddened the latter 
days of her husband. 

The same inflated egotism which led Louis XIV into 
ruinous wars, and scarcely less ruinous expenses at Versailles, 
also made him a religious persecutor, and a foe to all who 
sought intellectual independence. He could not bear any 
dissent from the opinions he expressed, or even from those 
which he endorsed. He disliked the Jansenists as cordially 
as he did the Huguenots; and he favored those only in the 
State and in the Church, in the realm of letters, and in the 
world of politics, who were willing to prostitute all their 
talents to flatter his opinions and swell his praises, Hence, 
the really great men who surrounded him, were too often 
merely the instruments of his pleasure, and did very little, 
considering their genius, towards the elevation of France, 
They have made his reign memorable for the light which 
they shed upon the throne, not for the impulse which they 
should have given to civilization. Turenne and Conde, who 
commanded his armies—Colbert and Louvois, who shared 
his councils—Bossuet and Flechier, who taught his children 
—Bourdaloue and Massillon, who reminded him of his duties 
—Lacharte and Le Tellier, who directed his conscience,— 
Racine and Moliere, Corneille and Boileau, who enlightened 
his mind—Moli and D’Aguessau, who presided in his courts 
—Vauban, who fortified his citadels,—Riquet, who dug his 
canals—Mansard, who constructed his palaces — Poussin, 
who decorated his chambers—and Le Notre, who laid out 
his gardens—these, and other illustrious names which could 
be cited—marshals, statesmen, judges, poets and artists— 
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lived but to emblazon his fame, or centralize his power. It 

was the glory of the monarch, not the welfare of the country, 

which stimulated their labors; and all those who thought of 
elevating France more than its throne, or who sought to 

break the shackles which bound the human soul, were ban- 

ished from his presence, subjected to grievous persecutions, 
or driven out of the realm. The Jansenists, those illustrious 
Catholics with Protestant sympathies, whom Pascal, Le 
Maitre and De Lacy had taught in the vale of Port Royal 
the most expansive principles of Christian love; the Hugue- 
nots, who claimed in obscure retreats the liberty of worship- 
ing God according to their consciences; and even the 
Quietists, of whom Madame Guyon was the representative 
and Fenelon the patron, were all doomed to experience the 
persecuting malice of a man who would suffer in his realm no 
dissentients from himself, even in those matters which were 
beyond the range of any human authority; and hence this 
long reign, though fruitful in great men, was nearly barren 
of all popular influences, and was less marked by writings 
which had an agitating or emancipating character than any 
period in the modern history of France. Neither Pascal, 
with his intense hostility to spiritual despotism; nor Racine, 
with his appreciation of the glorious freedom of mind which 
marked the classic and heroic ages of Athens and Rome; nor 
Fenelon, with his patriotic enthusiasm and clear perception 
of the moral strength of empires, dared to give scope to 
their sentiments, or produce any thing, in a political point 
of view, worthy of their genius and aspirations. The cold, 
remorseless, selfish despotism of Louis XIV was fatal to all 
such men—to all men who were not willing to be martyrs, 
except those who were ready to be slaves. 

The first persecutions which occurred were directed against 
the Jansenists, the most fervent pietists and greatest scholars 
of their times. It would take more space than we can well 
spare, properly to delineate their principles, labors, and 
sufferings. They furnish the materials for the most inter- 
esting chapter in the Ecclesiastical History of France. The 
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severe morality, the austere doctrines, and lofty spiritual 
independence of the Jansenists, especially those who, in the 
vale of Port Royal, sought to explain and diffuse the sacred 
Scriptures, were odious to the Jesuits, and also to the king, 
who was under their influence. In consequence, the Pope 
was induced to condemn five propositions, which the Jesuits 
pretended to extract from the writings of Jansen, a professor 
of theology at Louvain, but long since dead. His followers 
did not deny the authority of the Pope in matters of doctrine, 
but only in matters of fact; and declared that the five pro- 
positions were not to be found in the writings in question. 
Here they quibbled, instead of taking lofty ground, and 
following out the logical consequences to which their prin- 
ciples led. Those critical spies of freedom, the Jesuits, would 
not have been jealous about a few scholastic words. They 
had sufficient penetration to detect the spirit of the Jansen- 
ists; and, with their uniform consistency in persecution and 
hatred of evangelical light, they were resolved upon their 
ruin. The Jansenists should have taken bold ground, as 
Luther once did, and the people might have rallied around 
them. But they were not prepared to defend their doctrine 
in all its applications, and resorted to scholastic ingenuity to 
defend their position,—even to those weapons of reason which, 
in their grand speculations on human liberty and Divine 
providence, they had partially professed to renounce. 

Pascal was now dead, but Arnauld D’Antilly, brother of 
the first Mere Angelique and father of the second, and all 
the members of his brilliant family, were no mean defenders 
of their cause. Bossuet, the ablest and most eloquent contro- 
versalist which the French Church ever produced, entered 
the lists, and took sides with the Jesuits. The scholars of 
Port Royal were threatened with the terrors of excommuni- 
cation, and the anger of the King. Still they were immov- 
able. At last, by royal command, a body of soldiers entered 
their venerable retreat, sacred by the prayers and studies of so 
many saints, and the seventy-one persons who composed the 
inmates were turned out of doors, the sacraments were re- 
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fused to them, and their abbey was leveled with the ground. 
A great blow was thus struck at the spirit of reform in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Soon after, the Quietists—a small body of religious en- 
thusiasts, of pure lives but ardent imaginations, seeking con- 
solation in rhapsodies and ecstasies, at the head of whom was 
Madame Guyon—were imprisoned and subjected to a perse- 
cution which ended in the disgrace of Fenelon himself. 

But a more important and systematic crusade against 
heretics demands our attention. This was the renewed perse- 
cution of the Huguenots. As early as 1666, the attention of 
the king was directed to them, and a decree passed which for- 
bade them to raise money for the support of their ministers. 
Another followed, which denied them the right to challenge 
suspected judges, and prohibited them from dwelling in for- 
eign countries. Successive edicts decreed the demolition of 
their chapels, and forbade the preaching of their ministers. 
Protestants were forbidden to meet in assemblies or parties, 
larger than twelve persons; as well, also, masters of schools 
to teach (1670) Protestant children anything except to read, 
and write, and cipher. The colleges of the Protestants were 
gradually closed, and all means of high intellectual improve- 
ment interdicted ; and systematic measures were introduced 
to degrade them in their social rank, and take away all 
their social and civil privileges. If they held places at 
court, they were required to sell them; if they were advo- 
cates, they were forbidden to plead ; if they were physicians 
they were prevented from visiting patients. They were ex- 
cluded from appointments in the army, and from the various 
civil offices of the crown. Nothing remained for them but 
commerce and manufactures; and even in these avocations 
they could not hold Catholics in dependence, nor enter them- 
selves as servants in Catholic houses. If a Protestant went 
to law, he could obtain no redress; if he were ill, he was 
molested by Catholic priests; if he had children, they were 
entrapped from his protection; and these legal iniquities 
were aggravated by the hostility of soldiers and private foes, 
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who were sure to be protected in any insults they chose to 
inflict. They were, in short, subjected to humiliations and 
injuries greater than those which were inflicted on the Jews, 
in the Middle Ages, or upon Christians in Turkey, one hun- 
dred years ago. 

In order to force them to abandon their religion, more 
direct and cruel means were at length resorted to. Large 
bodies of troops were quartered upon them, taxes were mul- 
tiplied, and their houses were pillaged. If, in their despair, 
they sought to fly from their homes and country, as the 
Puritans did, they found that even voluntary exile was pro- 
hibited, and punished with the utmost severity as a treason- 
able crime. They found no defenders, no mercy, and no 
redress. They framed petition after petition, but these were 
entirely disregarded. New regiments of dragoons were sent 
among them, and these dragonades, as they were called, in- 
flicted every variety of crueltyand injustice. The soldiers took 
the goods of those among whom they were quartered—even 
made use of pieces of linen for horse-beds, and bales of wool 
for litters. Many, seeing their houses about to be invaded by 
these warlike mercenaries, fled, leaving their property be- 
hind them; but every body was forbidden to give them shelter. 
They filled the prisons, and the scaffolds were dyed with their 
blood. Finally, the Edict of Nantz itself was repealed (1685) 
—that charter which Henry IV. had granted—and ali rem- 
nants of liberty and equal rights were taken away. 

To this last act of treachery and injustice the king was 
prompted by the Jesuits and the bigots around him, as well 
as by his own intolerant soul. The chancellor, Le Tellier, 
at the age of eighty-three, perceiving that death was ap- 
proaching, besought his master for the privilege of signing, 
before he died, the edict which should outlaw the best people 
in the realm; and, having obtained his request, he died, ex- 
claiming, in the words of Simeon: “ Now, Lord, lettest thou 
hy servant depart in peace, for now mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” ‘God reserved,” said Bossuet in his funeral 
oration, “for Le Tellier to accomplish this great work of re- 
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ligion, and after sealing the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
he did not care any longer to live.” Flechier, and Madame 
de Maintenon, and the Jesuits, and all the enemies of free- 
dom said, Amen, 

The revocation of this edict, ordained the demolition of all 
the churches of the Protestants which remained; prohibited, 
under the severest penalties, the exercise of their religion; 
exiled all their ministers, who would not abjure their faith ; 
shut up all their schools, caused their children to be bap-_ 
tized in the Catholic faith, confiscated the property of re- 
fugees, and punished all attempts to flee the country with 
the galleys. 

But no act of persecution was ever more impolitic, to say 
nothing of its wickedness. In accordance with the same laws 
fretribution which visited the kingdom with untold calami- 
ties, from the wars of Louis XIV. and the vices and extrava- 
gances of his court, this persecution decimated the land of 
his most faithful subjects, sowed the seeds of intense hostili- 
y to royal despotism, and served to enrich foreign nations 
with the manufactures of which they stood in need. A great 
number of Protestant gentlemen passed into the service of 
his enemies, and formed entire regiments of his most efficient 
und bitter foes; a great number of sailors entered the navies 
f England and Holland; many fled to America, to build 
a that continent an empire fatal to French ascendency. As 
many as 400,000 contrived to escape from France, though not 
until an equal number had fallen in battle, or perished in 
prisons, in the galleys, on scaffolds, and in the forests to which 
they had fled. One million, however, remained, hostile to 
the faith they had been compelled to embrace, and to that 
regime which they waited for an occasion to destroy. The 
most unscrupulous of the destroyers of the French monarchy, 
n a subsequent age, were the descendants of these perse- 
cuted Huguenots. 

Thus, it would appear that all the chief enterprises, prin- 
ciples, and aims of Louis XIV. resulted directly in the im- 
poverishment of his country, and, ultimately, in those dis- 
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contents which overturned his throne. Never did a monarch 
enter upon life with more magnificent prospects, more ample 
means of doing good, more splendid opportunities of becom- 
ing a benefactor of his kingdom and of mankind. His throne 


had been established for him by the energy and power of 


Richelieu, his treasury had been filled by the prudent man- 
agement of Mazarin. External enemies had been subdued, 
and all private opposition had been destroyed. Discontented 
and factious feudal nobles had become subservient courtiers, 

nd Huguenotic rebels had submitted to the ascendency of 
an established religion. Great and patriotic statesmen sug- 
gested the means of public prosperity, while universal loyalty 
urged a united nation to universal obedience. When, in the 
history of nations, has a monarch been more favored than 
Louis XIV. when he began to reign ? 

Yet these splendid opportunities of truly elevating his na- 
tion he threw away, and did all that man could do to under. 
mine its greatness, even while he enjoyed the most daz- 
zling glories, and was the object of universal panegyric. 

In all his acts and measures, too, we see a retribution. HH 
invaded the rights of Holland, and that nation gave him n 
rest until he was e ym pletely humbled: he destroyed the cities 
of the Palatinate, and the Rhine provinces became a wall of 
fire against his armies; he bombarded Geneva and Tripoli, t 
make an experiment of his power, and thus taught the Eng- 
lish the new arts of destroying his own maritime cities. He 
sent the greatest generals of former wars to prostrate unof- 
fending nations, and their opponents, like Marlborough and 
Eugene, stole their secrets and turned against them their own 
weapons of victory. He conspired against liberty in Eng- 
land, and it was from England that he experienced the most 
fatal opposition. He humiliated the Pope by his arrogant de- 
mands, and the Pope sided with his enemies. His wars, from 

which he expected glory, resulted only in the curtailment of 
his power. His ale became monuments of shame, and his 
persecutions the seed of discontents. Even the very virtues 
which seemed to grace his early days, were of a kind to ex- 
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tinguish genius and enthusiasm. He sought to concentrate 
around his court all the talents of the realm; but grants and 
pensions had only the effect of destroying every thing like in- 
dependence and vigor; so, that at the close of the seventeenth 
century, all the great lights which had arisen from the trou- 
bles of the league in the Fronde, had disappeared and the ab- 
sence of men of genius marked his latterdays. That intense 
and absorbing egotism, which led him to withhold from prin- 
ces of the blood great offices in the court and camp, which 
kept out of his cabinet great prelates and nobles, which 
made him envious of Conde and Luxembourg, fearful of the 
talents of Louvois and Colbert, or suspicious of the virtues 

f Pomponni and Fenelon, also, induced him to degrade his 
nobility by the paltry offiees and contemptible ceremonies 
which he instituted in his palace; so that it was impossible 
creat statesmen could arise, or great generals be formed. 
Every movement which he made was to cut the sinews of 
the national strength, and poison those sources of renovation 
shich Providence still provided. 

And, when he came, at last, seriously to reflect on all these 
things, and meditate on the responsibilities which he had 
bused, to see all the dread effects of his follies on the condi- 
tion of his subjects; especially, when afilicted by domestic 
trials, deprived of his children and heirs, and conscious of 
the hatred which he had ever) e provoked; can we won- 
ler that his latter days were miserable! History records 

)more humiliating reverses, no more bitter pangs, no 
more heart-rending sorrows than this proud monarch was 

mpelled to suffer. He was obliged to melt up the orna- 
ments of his pala e to pay the e3 penses of his wars; he lost 
the provinces which he had seized ; he was forced to suppli- 
ite for peace on any terms. He saw the successive defeat of 
ll his marshals, and the annihilation of his noblest armies; 
he was deprived of his children and grand-children by the 
most dreadful malady known to that generation ; a feeble in- 
fant was the heir to his dominions—liable to be poisoned or 


lestroyed by conspirators. All his delusions were dispelled. 
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He had survived his fame, his family, and his friends ; the in- 
firmities of age oppressed his weary body, and the agonies 
of remorse troubled his soul, for he must have anticipated 
the verdict of civilization respecting his deeds ; he must have 
seen the perils in which he should leave the throne; and he 
must have known the account which he soon would be called 
to render at the bar of God. 

At last, worn out with chagrin, infirmities, and cares, a 
mortal malady assailed him, and he died August 31st, 1715, 
vanting but a few days of being 77 years of age; having 
reigned, in all, seventy-two years, leaving Louis XV. the oc- 
cupant of the throne, and his nephew, the Duke of Orleans, 
the regent of his kingdom. 

Such is the brief outline of the character cf Louis XIV,, 
whom his flattering age and court denominated the great, 
but whom we are allowed to estimate only by the influence 
of his deeds on the welfare of his country and in the cause of 
civilization in its noblest sense. We would not stigmatize 
him by reproachful epithets, especially, since he had his vir- 
tues, but can only say that no great sovereign ever made 
such grand mistakes; nor has it ever been the misfortune o! 
royal heirs to reap so mournful a retribution as the Bour- 
bons; nor, of any country, to suffer such great calamities as 
his egotistic ambition inflicted upon France, even for succes- 


sive generations. 
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Art. I1].—Sxetrcnes oF THE Lives anp Jupiciat SeErvi- 
CES OF THE CHEF JUSTICES OF THE SupPpREME CouRT OF 
THE Unirep Srates. By George Van Santvoord. New 
York, Charles Scribner, 145 JVassau street, 1854. 


’ 


“ Tne Lives of the Chief Justices” is an attractive title to any 
who have read the fascinating pages of Lord Campbell, in his ad- 
mirable biography of men who have presided on the bench 
of the ** Aula Regis’? of England. Recollections of past pleas- 
ure, derived both from that work and the still more interesting 
and able one, ‘‘ The Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” by the same 
author, crowd upon the mind, and while they prompt to a peru- 
sal of similar volumes, perhaps, render the reader less liable to do 
justice to what is far less comprehensive in its scope and widely 
different in its aim. It is but doing justice, then, to the author of 
the work which heads this article, to give his design by himself 
in the preface to the volume: “‘ The plan of these memoirs,” 
he says, ** which are now submitted to the public with unaffected 
diffidence, is such as necessarily to restrict that part of them which 
may properly be called biographical, within very narrow limits. 
They do not pretend to the minuteness of the full and complete 
biography, and I have not, therefore, assumed to dignify them 
with a higher title than simply that of sketches. My object has 
been rather to trace the judicial history and follow the profes- 
sional career of these illustrious jurists, than to write what may 
properly be called their biographies. Still I have endeavored not 
to neglect the essential requisites of biography, but have attempted, 
so far as the limits prescribed will permit, to present an accurate 
and connected view of the public and official life of each of them 
before coming to the bench.”? While a full history of all the 
events in a man’s life, is unquestionably necessary to his biogra- 
phy, there are other “‘ essential requisites” of such a work, which 
do not enter into the composition of the one under review. A 
biography is not merely a history of the events of a life, but a 
picture of the man, living, breathing, existing; as he moved 
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among those with whom he was brought in contact during that 
life. The pleasure derived from reading Boswell’s Johnson, is 
mainly due to this very minuteness of detail, and the same may 
be said of Lord Campbell’s works. - However, such a biography 
has not been his design, as he tells us before-hand, and we have 
no right to complain that he has not attempted more; we shall, 
therefore, examine what he has actually done. In Mr. Van Sant- 
voord’s work, the reader will find some account of the public 
events in which the Chief Justices of the United States were ac- 
tors, presented in such a manner as very properly to show their 
particular connection with those events, also, a statement of their 
birth and parentage, with other facts in their existence, given not too 
much in detail, but sufficiently so for all purposes of information, 
The great merit of the work, however, is in the ability of its his- 
ry of the Supreme Court, and the great constitutional questions 


which have been decided by the eminent subjects of these biograph- 
ical sketches. ‘There are but three of the men embraced in the 
‘* Lives of the Chief Justices of the United States,’ on whom it 
is our purpose to dwell, viz., John Rutledge, of South Carolina; 
John Marshall, of Virginia; and Roger B. Taney, of Maryland. 
John Rutledge, the second Chief Justice of the United States, was 
the son of an Irish gentleman, who immigrated to South Carolina 
in 1735, where the subject of this sketch was born in 1739. 
Among the few items of information, as to his early life, we are 
told that he was left by the death of his father, to the care of an 
accomplished and vigorous-minded mother ; and, according to the 
then prevailing custom, young Rutledge, after a careful classi- 
cal education as a school boy, completed his studies in an Eng- 
lish University, and being entered at the Temple asa student of 
law, devoted himself to the study of Coke, near the spot where 
that great Chief Justice had sat in judgment. Near the pre- 
cincts of Westminster, the young student, from the distant 
shores of America, was to imbibe the principles of that great 
Anglo-Saxon law, which, extended and deep-rooted in the soil of 
the old world, he was destined to expound in the supreme tribu- 

ils of a portion of the new, to another branch of the Anglo 


Saxon family. He commenced the practice of Jaw in Charleston, 
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in 1761, having then completed his twenty-second year. His 
first effort in public was in an action for a breach of promise of mar- 
riage ; a masterly plea and a brilliant and forcible argument, gave 
him at once a position in the profession, and stamped him as 
a lawyer and an orator of no common order. ‘The success- 
ful issue of this suit, immediately gave him a large and lucrative 
wractice. His ardent love of legal study, even of the deep re- 


searches of the real property law, and 


, 
the refinements of plead- 
ing, added to a glowing imagination, an impressive delivery, and 
alogical mind, eminently fitted him for an active lawyer. But 
the times were stirring, and men like Rutledge were not permitted 
to confine themselves to the range of any private employment. 
At the age of twenty-six, he was chosen one of the delegates to 
represent the colony in the first Congress. The stamp act had 
just been passed, and Massachusetts called upon the other colo- 
nies to unite with her in an organized resistance. 


A strong feeling in favor of the crown existed in the minds of 


many of the people of South Car lina; but the vigorous exer- 
tions and the great influence of Christopher Gadsden, and other 
men of note, among whom the young Rutledge was promi- 


; 


he side of Massachusetts. The 


earnest eloquence of Rutledge stirred the hearts of the multitude, 


nent, brought the province to 


nd the representatives of South Carolina were the first ap- 
pointed south of New England; and, with the exception of 
Maryland and Delaware, the only representatives of a southern 
colony. Rutledge thus stands among the first of those who im- 
pelled onward the ball of the revolution. Neither John Adams, 
nor Lee, nor Patrick Henry, nor Jay, nor Jefferson, were in this 
Congress. Jefferson was not in public life. Hamilton was a 
child, and Jay a student of law. In this Congress, the young 


Carolinian was appointed on the committee to prepare an address 
to the House of Lords; and this address, it is believed, was from 


his pen. Our readers must bear in mind that Mr. Rutledge was a 


member from a distant province, from which, as it appears, the 
northern members did not expect much; and it was, therefore, 
with unfeigned astonishment and delight that he was heard for 


the first time in debate; the eloquence of the youthful orator was 
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the theme of universal admiration, and produced a profound sep- 
sation. Dr. Ramsay, a contemporary, thus remarks upon his 
style and manner: ‘ His ideas were clear and strong ; his utter- 
ance rapid, but distinct; his voice, action and energetic manner, 
forcibly impressed all who heard him. At reply he was quick, 
and instantly comprehending the force of an objection, saw at 
once the best mode of weakening or repelling it. He success. 
fully used both argument and wit, for invalidating the observations 
of his adversary. Many were the triumphs of his eloquence at 
the bar and in the Legislature—and, in the former case, probably 
more than impartial justice would sanction; for judges, jury, 
counsel and evidence hung upon his accents.”” The Stamp Act 
repealed, Rutledge resumed once more the duties of his profession, 
in the laborious practice of which, we are told that he amassed 
some wealth, and this ends the story of his early professional life, 
We next see him a member of the ever memorable Congress, of 
1774. An irregular convention of the citizens of the colony of 
South Carolina, nad sent him as one of five delegates to take part 
in the deliverations of that body. Here Rutledge met George 
Washington and Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia; Thomas John- 
son and Samuel Chase, of Maryland; Jay, of New York; John 
and Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, and Roger Sherman, of 
Connecticut. It was after his return from this Congress that 
Henry made his celebrated answer to the question, who was its 
greatest man? ‘If you speak of eloquence,” said that keen 
judge of human nature, “John Rutledge, of South Carolina, is the 
greatest orator; but if you speak of information and judgment, 
Co]. Washington is the greatest man on the floor.”?’ We find 
Rutledge active in the process by which the province of South Car- 
olina threw off the vestiges of the old royal government. Imper- 
ceptibly the real authority had become centered in the provincial 
Congress, and soon all the forms of dependence were cast away 
and an independent constitution adopted. ‘The desire for recon- 
ciliation still felt, prompted the qualification that the Government 
should exist only until the mother country was reconciled. Rut- 
ledge was chosen President of the first General Assembly of South 


Carolina, and in this position were first revealed those qualities 
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which stamp him unquestionably as a great man and worthy of 
admiration, We have seen him as an eloquent advocate—a suc- 
cessful Jawyer—an influential member of legislative bodies. We 
are now to see him as an able and efficient military commander, 
possessing great energy and discretion, and displaying an unusual 
share of fortitude under the most trying circumstances. His 
name is connected with one of the brightest scenes in the history 
of South Carolina—the defence of the Palmetto fort. Lee, sent 
by Congress to assist in the protection of Charleston, advised the 
abandonment of the rude structure, which would have had the 
effect of delivering the city to the enemy. He looked with the 
eye of military science, and theught the chances desperate for 
such a work offering a successful resistance. But the enthusias- 
tic Rutledge could only see danger in abandoning the fort. His 
hopeful spirit never doubted of success in the resistance. 

When the declaration of independence was received in Charles- 
ton, it was welcomed with many joyful expressions; and in 
answer to the President’s speech, the Assembly expressed their 
hearty approval. Of the sanguinary contest which raged in 
South Carolina, we shall say but little. Charleston had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy and universal gloom and despon- 
dency prevailed. Rutledge, elected to the Governorship, as the 
executive office was then called, exerted all his power with 
unabated activity. 

Driven by the troops of Tarleton out of the State, he solicited 
men from the Governors of Virginia and North Carolina. An 
army was once more raised, and General Gates, with a force of 
three thousand five hundred men, stood on the fatal field of Cam- 
den. Rutledge met the retreating commander at Hillsborough, 
and the news of Sumpter’s defeat came as an additional weight 
of misfortune. But the Governor of the prostrate colony never 
quailed. He exerted his energies to raise a new army. Greene 
was sent to supersede Gates. Rutledge selected Sumpter, Pick- 
ens and Marion, as brigadier generals, and obtained from Con- 
gress a like commission for the celebrated Morgan. The admi- 
rable selection of these men was one of the main constituents in 
the success which followed. The victory of the Cowpens atoned 


in some degree for the defeat at Camden. 
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Greene taking the command, and writing of the distressed con- 
dition of the Carolinas, speaks thus of his estimation of Rutledge. 
‘We are obliged,” he says, ‘* to subsist by our own industry, 
aided by the influence of Governor Rutledge, who is one of the 
first characters I ever met with.’? Cornwallis driven into Vir- 
ginia, and the tories in the State subdued by the exertions of the 
partisan leaders, Rutledge was now actively occupied in extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the civil authority, and restoring law and 
order among the people. ‘The difficult labors which engaged his 
attention as Governor of a State, in such a condition as South 
Carolina, exhibits him possessing the highest executive ability, 
He was engaged in the battle of Eutaw, which ended the war in 
Carolina. His term of service expiring, he was again elected a 
delegate to Congress. ‘That body alarmed at the backwardness 
of the States since the surrender of Cornwallis, in making prepara- 
tions to renew the conflict, sent Mr. Rutledge and George Clymer, 
of Pennsylvania, to represent the danger of the country to the 
legislatures of the Southern States. Rutledge addressed the 
Representatives of Virginia in one of his earnest appeals. The 
impression made by that speech was remarkable, and the Virgin- 
ians ‘began to doubt whether their Patrick Henry or South 
Carolina’s Rutledge was the most accomplished speaker.” The 
committee returned to Congress during that session, when < bank- 
rupt government and a mutinous army met the gaze of a bewil- 


i 


dered legislature, when even the genius of Robert Morris, the finan- 


cier of the Revolution, shrank back aghast at the gloomy prospect. 
Rutledge, however, took a prominent part in the measures pro- 
posed to relieve the treasury, and to him is due the suggestion of 
the plan for relief which was finally adopted. When the conm- 
missioners who regulated the treaty with Great Britain returned, 
and were vehemently attacked on account of alleged disobedience 
to their instructions, and, in addition, for having concealed a part 
of the treaty from the French Minister, Rutledge energetically 
defended them. He proclaimed with great vehemence a senti- 
ment which few perhaps of his State brethren would hold ortho- 
dox now: * that instructions ought only to be regarded when 
he public good requires it, as for himself, he would never be 


+ 
L 
bound by them when he thought them improper.” 
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Mr. Rutledge was a most prominent member of this Congress, 
from which he retired in 1783. Under the new organization of 
the courts in South Carolina, he was elected Judge of the Court 
of Chancery, which held its first term in Charleston, June, 1784. 
We have little or no record of the proceedings of this court, ex- 
cept merely about eighty pages of the first volume of De Saus- 


sures’ **South Carolina Chancery ;”’ 


but the principles which 
regulated their proceedings were, of course, those handed down 
by the English chancellors. 

The courts of the State were re-organized in 1791, and Rutledge 
was elected Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
succeeding to the able and learned Chief Justice Drayton, the first 
native-born judge of the colony. For four years Rutledge con- 
tinued his ‘position on the bench, from which he listened to the 
arguments of the many able men who then graced the South Caro- 
lina bar. 

But a period of greater importance had arrived, and the emi- 
nent citizen of South Carolina was called to represent her in a 
here of public duty. ‘That memorable body 


more important sp 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, organized on 
the 25th of May, 1787. The evils of the Confederation had drawn 
men to the devising of some plan for relief; but wide differences 
prevailed. ‘The idea of one party was to abolish the State Govern- 
ments, except as subdivisions for the more convenient exercise of 
administrative power. ‘hey were the National consolidated 
party. Another party looked to the States as the great guardians 
of liberty, as the true representatives of the rights of the people ; 
and while they were forced to admit the necessity of some great 
power in a central government, they were anxious to restrain that 
power within the narrowest possible limits. They were the 
States’ Rights confederation party. The views of neither were 
fully carried out. More power was given to the General Gov- 
ernment, than the latter wished; while the Government thus 
formed did not favor the centralizing ideas of the former. 

It is singular, though well known now, that the great questions 
which divided the members of the Constitutional convention have 


long since ceased to agitate the minds of men. Difficulties have 
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since arisen in the working of the federal system, of which its 
framers never contemplated the possibility, while the adjustments 
and balances, which occupied their attention, have, in many in- 
stances, never been regarded as of practical importance in the 
movements of the great.machine. Accordingly we see all the 
eloquence and reason of the leading members of the convention 
employed in an earnest contest, where the small and large States 
were the opposing parties. The small States insisted upon an 
equal representation in both branches of the legislature, while 
the larger States were equally urgent in pressing the claims of 
their superior wealth and population to be estimated in the com- 
position of both the first and the second Houses. Indeed, 1t was 
actually carried by a vote of six States to five, that such should be 
the representation in both Houses of the Legislative body. New 
York, then considered a small State, voted with Connecticut, 
Delaware and New Jersey, against the proposition, while both the 
Carolinas and Georgia voted with Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, in its favor. 

Time has since shown that the contest between States as small 
and great has never arisen. Small and large have banded to- 
gether in promoting interests which the citizens of each, or both, 
or all, had in particular questions of public policy. The manufac- 
turing, the commercial, and the agricultural interests have succes- 
sively combated each other. New England, at one time com- 
mercial solely, resisted other portions of the country in protecting 
manufactures. And, in turn, the South, once protectionists against 
New England, afterwards solely agricultural and trading, resisted 
New England in the support of manufactures, when she, in turn, 
had become mechanical rather than commercial. 

Lately, another great question of self-interest has divided the 
States into slave holding and non-slave holding. This, as it has 
drawn the larger States much together, because they happened to 
be non-slave holding, gives place for the practical operation of the 
equal representation in the Senate, in protecting the numerically 
weaker part of the Confederacy, although that equality was intro- 


duced for an entirely different reason. 
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If the wishes of the South, at the time of the formation of the 
Constitution, had been carried out, they would now be deprived 
of that barrier of defence against which the waves of fanati- 
cism, folly and violence have so long beat in vain. The victory of 
the large States drove the small ones to resistance against the 
will of the majority, and one of their ardent representatives ex- 
claimed: ** Sooner than be ruined, there are foreign powers who 
will take us by the hand.”” The House, alarmed at the prospect 
of dissolution, was shaken in its resolve; and when the question 
came again to be taken on the adoption of the Basis of represen- 
tation, which had been carried in committee of the whole by a 
vote of six to five, the result was five States against five, and 
Georgia divided. 

In the midst of great confusion, and against the votes of the 
extreme on both sides, a committee of one from each State was 
chosen, and Rutledge represented South Carolina, By this 
body the compromise was effected, which has since proved wise 
in its design,-by the blessings of its results. Rutledge was made 
chairman of the committee of five, to draft a constitution ; that draft 
was finally submitted, but again referred to a committee for revi- 
sion, as to style and arrangement into articles, and principally at 
the hands of the accomplished Governeur Morris, it received its 
easy grace and elegant chasteness. Of Rutledge’s particular 
views, we may say that he favored the election of the President 
by the Senate, or at least by both branches of the Legislature. 
He was much opposed to giving to the President the sole power 
of appointments, and one leading idea of his was, what now 
would be considered eminently un-democratic, namely, that prop- 
erty was the principal object of society, and, therefore, the most 
correct basis of representation. 

Mr. Rutledge’s position on the Federal Constitution was emi- 
nently wise, moderate, and patriotic. While earnestly contend- 
ing fora proper share of power in the general Government, and 
advocating warmly the adoption of the constitution, he resisted 


all attempts to destroy the State governments and carry out the 


idea of consolidation. When it was proposed to give the Na- 
tional Legislature the power to declare void any law of a State, 
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which in their judgment was in conflict with the general interests 
of the Union, Rutledge warmly exclaimed, ‘‘ This alone, if nothing 
else, will damn, and oughé to damn the constitution.” 

In the South Carolina convention, among the brilliant intel- 
lects which adorned the State, Rutledge, proudly pre-eminent with 
his impassioned eloquence, urged the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, and all opposition being defeated, his efforts were crowned 
with success by a decided majority of seventy-six. South Car- 
olina adopted the sentiments of Rutledge, when he exclaimed, 
‘‘ So far from thinking that the sun of this country was obscured 
by the new constitution, he did not doubt but that when it was 
adopted, the sun of this State, united with twelve other suns, 
would exhibit a meridian radiance astonishing to the world.” 
May a merciful Providence grant that not one ray of light from 
that noon-day splendor may ever be dimmed or darkened. 

At the first election, Rutledge received the votes of his State 
for Vice President, and on the organization of the Supreme Court, 
was appointed as an associate justice, next in order to the chief: 
Cushing, Harrison, Wilson and Blair, following in order. A 
warm advocate of the administration of Washington, Rutledge 
divided from his party on the Jay treaty. His impassioned and 
proudly patriotic spirit could not approve of the provisions of a 
treaty, which, whatever may have been the necessity, or the ex- 
cuse for its rejection, reflected no light on the honor or the dig- 
nity of the nation. The noble spirit of Washington resisted all 
the endeavors of the ultra Federalists, to cast odium on Rutledge 
on account of his views. No mean design to force men to the 
adoption of all his own ideas, or punish them as refractory when 
they exercised independence, found a resting-place in the bosom of 
the Father of his country. On Mr. Jay’s resignation, the Presi- 
dent instantly tendered the chief justiceship to Rutledge. The 
judicial career of the subject of this sketch on the supreme bench, 
was brief. He presided in August term of 1795, of which there 
are only two reported cases. Of his demeanor on the judgment 
seat, it is remarked, in the volume under review, ‘The dignified 
bearing of Chief Justice Rutledge on the bench, has been spoken 
of on the authority of traditional accounts, in the highest terms 
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of praise; it was graceful and courtly, though tinged, it is said, 
by that haughtiness which in late years had marked him.” 

His judicial career was brought to a close by the action of the 
Senate, which, on political grounds, rejected his nomination by a 
small majority. But the mandate of Omnipotence had closed his 
intellectual existence, almost as soon as the decree of the Senate 
cut short his judicial labors. The dark cloud of insanity settled 
over the blazing sun of this great genius, before it went down into 
be , ota of death. After about five years spent in a condi- 
tion of mental imbecility, the great South Carolinian, or, in other 
words, “*the great American,”’ (to borrow the language of Daniel 
Webster,) died in the summer of the year eighteen hundred. As 
a conclusion to this brief review of his life and character, we 
append the following extract from Mr. Van Santvoord’s able and 
interesting work. 

“There are many traits in the character of Judge Rutledge 
calculated to attract the popular admiration. He was bold, open, 
frank and ardent in temper and disp sition, and was gifted with cap- 
tivating conversational powers, which rarely failed to find their way 
to the sympathies and be rts of his fellows. But, independent of 


this, he possessed many of those higher and more sterling quali- 
ties which stamp the man of re: ‘ superiority of mind. I am doing 
no injustice to others, in claiming for Rutledge a place among the 
very _ est and greatest of the revolutionary soldiers. He exhib- 
ited abilities of the most ee character, in every condition in 
hie h he was placed. He was eminent, not merely as an orator, 


the eloquence of language and action, but as a statesman, a 
egislator, and a jurist. His administrative talents were of the very 


frst order. He was a man of action, of energy, of resources; a 
man of powerful grasp of intellect, of liberal views, and of origi- 


nal impressions. He possessed the qualities of decision and firm- 
ness, in a remarkable degree and in their best sense; and he was 
endowed with an indomitable will which adversity could not 
shake, nor misfortune .crush. The « rage of Rutledge was of 


the highest character,—he exhibited e ery degree of it from the 

urage of the grenadier to that of the statesman; from mere 
nhysical composure and intrepedity in the midst of danger, to 
ge, which shrinks not to 
evade a responsit bility, or boldly own an unpopular principle in 
the face of the world, His pi ublic career is full of instances of 

irageous action and fearless independence. No public man of 


that of the more ~e- ilted species of coura 
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the times acted under less restraint from the shackles of party, 
He seemed alike always willing to concede an opinion and to 
abandon a principle, no matter at what cost to himself, or what 
personal sacrifice. 

‘If to these superior qualities were added some which may be 
supposed to detract 7 in any measure from his greatness, it merely 
proves the general imperfection of all excellence. If it be true, 
that he was proud and haughty—imperious in manner and hasty 
and obstinate in temper; if it be true, even, as his enemies insin- 
uate, that he was not entirely exempt from frailties, which social 

custom in his day tolerated if it did not encourage,—it affords but 
another evidence of the fact, which all history demonstrates and 
experience confirms, that mankind furnish few, if any, examples 
of perfect character. But there was in Rutledge so much of real 
superiority and genuine greatness, that these imperfections, though 
hey ought not to be entirely overlooked, may be passed by in 
silence. 

“‘In the hall of the Supreme Court at the Capitol, in Wash- 
ington, may be seen on marble pedestals the busts of Jay, o 
Elisworth, and of Marshall. The eye of the stranger natu 
seeks the bust of the distinguished Carolinian, in that august 
tribunal, over which he, too, though for a brief period, presided; 
but it seeks in vain. No product. of the sculptor’s chisel among 
that silent but impressive marble group, recalls the memory of 
John Rutledge. And the thought naturally arises in the mind, 
why is it that his plac e is vacant ? Surely there might be found 

at least some niche in the judicial temple, by the side of his pre- 
decessor and his sutcessors on the bench, for the second Chief 
Justice of the United States.”’ 

In the work under review, we are informed that John Marshall 
was born in Fauquier county, Virginia, on the 24th of September, 
1755, of a family whose original extraction was Welsh; his 
ancestors having settled in the State about 1730. Among the 
picturesque scenery and bracing air of the Blue Ridge mountains 
of the Old Dominion, young Marshall developed a robust constitu- 
tion and an independent character. He is exhibited as an active, 
spirited boy, but particularly devoted to reading. When but 
fourteen years old, we are told that he, with much interest even at 
that early age, perused Shakspeare, Milton and Pope, ata period, 
too, when the elements of local knowledge were but imperfectly 
cultivated in the sparsely settled region of his birth. ‘Two years 


of instruction, during which he obtained some knowledge of the 
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lassics, afforded the only regular scholastic training which he 
ever received. His early life was passed among the stirring 
scenes of the revolution. At the age of eighteen, he determined 
totake a part in the great struggle for liberty, and accordingly 
cepted the appointment of lieutenant of a militia company 
raised in Fauquier county. We can do no better than give the 
author’s description of his personal appearance, at that period of 
his life. 


“He was about six feet high, straight and rather slender, of 
lak complexion—showing little if any rosy-red, yet in good 
health ; the outline of the face nearly a circle, and within that, 
eyes dark to blackness—strong and penetrating, beaming with 
intelligence and good nature; an upright forehead—rather low, 
was terminated, in a horizontal line, by a mass of raven black 
ir of unusual thickness and strength. The result of this com- 
ination was interesting and agreeable. The body and limbs 
dicated agility rather than strength, in which, however, he was 
yno means deficient. He wore a purple or pale-blue hunting 
shirt, and trowsers of the same material, fringed with white. A 
und black hat, mounted with the buck’s tail for a cockade, 

ywwned the figure and the man.” 

The career of the future Chief Justice was not to be that of a 
soldier, and a brief account only of this portion of his life is 
necessary. Here, as in all other situations in which he was 
placed, he displayed qualities fitted for any emergency. He 
ved as a lieutenant in the battalion called into action against 
| Dunmore, and was an active participant in the battle fought 
I 


1e Great Bridge on the Elizabeth River. He was after- 
rds a captain in a Virginia continental regiment, sent to re- 
force Washington in New Jersey. He was engaged in the 


les of Brandywine and Germantown; was with the army at 
Valley Forge and the battle of Monmouth ; was with the reserved 
lorce to sustain Wayne in the attack on Stoney Point; and con- 
med in Lee’s enterprise at Paulus’ Hook. At the close of the 
ampaign of 1779, the term of enlistment of his men having ex- 
red, he returned home, engaged laboriously in the study of the 
wat William and Mary’s College, an 
n1780. He was under Baron Steuben during the invasion of 


rginia by Cornwallis, and after the close of the war by the 


1 was licensed to practice 
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capitulation of the latter, returned to the active pursuits of his 
profession. His success was rapid, he was a member of the leg. 
islature and of the State executive council in 1782; and, re. 
moving to the city of Richmond in the following year, was soon 
fully engaged in the practice of the law. Continuing a member 
of the legislature, he was prominent in all its deliberations, and 
was a warm supporter of the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
in the State convention of 1788, to which he was elected by a 
county where the majority were opposed to his views. 

Having before mingled in the scenes of constitutional agita- 
tion, we shall not follow Marshal! during his active share in thos 
exciting struggles. We are treating of him as a jurist, not asa 
statesman. From 1794 to 1797, he was employed among a host of 
eminent advocates at the Virginia bar, in the learned discussions 
of the Court of Appeals. Every branch of the common laws 
which had shot its roots deeply in the soil of America, and es- 
pecially of Virginia, particularly the law of real property, met 
there a full research and a constant application. He was in tle 
case of Roy and Garnett, (2d Washington,) with Campbell, War- 
den, and Bushrod Washington; he was in the great case of 
Ware vs. Hylton, which decided the right of British creditors to 
receive debts contracted before the war; and he participated in 
that masterly and brilliant discussion which called forth the logic 
of Innis, Ronald, Baker, Weckam and Starkie, and the ‘elo- 
quence of Campbell and Patrick Henry. 

At the age of forty, he stood among the foremost of the Ameri 
can bar. His clear, earnest, and logical argument, aiming di- 
rectly at the true object, and borrowing no mere ornament or ex- 
trinsic decoration, received, in the case last mentioned, a full and 
complete vindication, and he was regarded ever after as the true 
model of the real lawyer. From every one, except, perhaps, 
Patrick Henry, whose fervid eloquence almost paralyzed the pow- 
ers of his hearers, Marshall bore off the palm. As a member ol 
the Virginia Legislature, during the discussion of the Jay treaty, 
he so completely mastered the convictions of the opposing house 
by a conclusive argument, that the constitutional objection which 


had been urged against the treaty, was entirely abandoned, the 
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assembly merely declaring it inexpedient and unwise. He sus- 
tamed the President vigorously in his position as a legislator, 
being a prominent leader of the Federal party. He declined the 
fier of the Attorney Generalship, but accepted the appointment 
of the special mission to France with Pinckney and Gerry. It is 
a suseless, as it is humiliating, to follow the commission in their 
intercourse with the French court. Completely unsuccessful, 
they returned. ‘* History,’’ says Marshall himself, “ will scarcely 
furnish the example of a nation, not absolutely degraded, which 
has received from a foreign power such open contumely and un- 
lisguised ill-will as were on this occasion suffered by the United 
States in the persons of their ministers.”’ 

The time had now arrived, as Marshall thought, when he could 
realize his favorite desire of an uninterrupted devotion to the labors 
of his profession, but the wished-for object was yet to be deferred. 
[he great mind of Washington was then overcast by the dark cloud 
f despondency, on account of the prospects of the nation. He 
thought that the opposition party was hurrying the country to the 
rink of destruction, and impressed with the duty of averting the 
coming ill, he called Marshall and Bushrod Washington to an earn- 
est conference, in which he pressed upon them the obligation to be- 

me candidates for congress. With extreme reluctance, the re- 
tiring and modest statesman yielded to a request which he could 
not refuse, and took his seat in December, 1799. 


he spectacle with the scene 


May we not pause here, to contrast 1 
f office-seeking scramble, which at the present time disturbs 
the country and fills the halls of legislation with noisy declaimers 
and selfish politicians. The career of Marshall in the national 
councils, brief as it was, placed him at once in the front rank of 
statesmen, and, in an important contest, crowned him with glory. 
Adhering to those great ideas which he afterwards embodied in 
his judicial decisions, and earnestly supporting the policy of 
Washington, he clung to his own strongly conceived principles, 
and refused to follow the Hamiltonian wing of the Federal party 
in the too wide and expanding principles of construction and gov- 
ernment, which were the evils into which that great man fell. He 


was a Federalist in his political principles ; he deeply distrusted Mr. 
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Jefferson, but he saw the mistakes of the administration of Adams, 
and yoted (in opposition to his party) to repeal the obnoxious section 
of the alien and sedition law. It was in the debate on Living. 
ston’s resolution in regard to the extradition of Nash, that Mar. 
shal learned for himself his great reputation in this Congress. Nash 
was accused of murder and piracy on the high seas, on board a 
British national vessel, and although claiming to be an American 
citizen, was delivered up by the District Court of South Carolinaat 


the desire and request of President Adams, and quietly executed, 
Livingston offered a resolution to the effect that this expression o 
executive will was an interference with the judiciary, and the 
compliance of the court, a sacrifice of its independence. 

In the debate which arose, Marshall delivered a speech, which, 
for logical reasoning and demonstrative power, has been rarely 
equaled, perhaps never excelled. It completely mastered th 
judgment of the house, and the resolution was lost, members o! 
the opposition even voting in the negative. The author charac- 
terizes it as ‘‘ an effort of pure ratiocination, of calm intellectual 
strength, clear, cold and transparent as the limpid ice beneat! 
which glides swiftly and silently the deep and unfathomable wa- 


ters of the stream.”’ It stamped him as possessed of a powerol 
speech, which, although not eloquent, as that word is generally 
interpreted, was an expression of vast intellectual might, and ca- 
pable of wielding wonderful power over the judgments and 


minds of men. 

President Adams at this time broke up his cabinet, which ha 
been but one constant scene of internal dissensions. He first 
nominated Marshall to take the place of McHenry, in the war de: 
partment; but Col. Pickering then being dismissed from the Secre- 
taryship of State, because of a rupture with the President, his plac 
was filled by the appointment of Marshall. He filled this im 
portant office with admirable skill and capacity. The President 
was delighted with the new minister, and the explanation of this 


good opinion, which is given by the biographer of Walcott, 


though unfavorable to Mr. Adams, is the highest comment 0 


praise on the power of Marshall. ‘* Every one,”’ he says, “ wh 


knew this great man, knew that he possessed the faculty of put 
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ting his own thoughts in the minds of others unconsciously to 
them. ‘The secret of Adams’ satisfaction was, that he obeyed 
his Secretary of State without knowing it.’? Marshall continued 
n office to the close of the administration, when the resignation 
of Ellsworth left the Chief Justiceship vacant. Marshall recom- 
mended Judge Patterson for the place; but Adams first tendered 
it to Jay, and on his declining, nominated Marshall, who, being 
unanimously confirmed, was commissioned as Chief Justice of 
the United States, on the 31st of January, 1801. February term, 
1801, the new Chief Justice took his seat on the bench, his asso- 
ciates being Patterson, of New Jersey; Chase, of Maryland; Bush- 
tod Washington, of Virginia; and Alfred Moore, of North Caro- 
lina. In the new city of Washington, began the true history of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, on the bench from which 
Marshall and Taney were to promulgate with a learning and wis- 
dom rivaling that of the great judges of England, the principles 
of law, and before the Forum on which that great band of intel- 
lectual giants, who have since adorned it, were to begin their 
mighty contests for success and superiority. 

Here opens a leaf in American history on which every citizen 
may well be proud to linger. Lofty in its independence, incor- 
ruptible in its never suspected integrity, approaching to sublimity, 
in the magnitude of the questions presented for its determination, 
brilliant and shining in the splendor of the talents which have 
illuminated its halls; the Supreme Court stands a proud monu- 
ment of American institutions, a sacred spot where the worship- 
ers of liberty and law, and where the admirers of genius and 
truth may pay a constant and devoted homage. 

The clamor of faction has never been heard within those walls. 
The stealthy tread of political artifice has paused at its sacred 
threshold. ‘To every corrupting influence and every hurtful form, 
the presiding ministers at that altar of justice have exclaimed in 
the words of the Cumean Sibyl, ** Procul, procul este profani” 

It would be utterly impossible to give in such an article as this 
a proper account of the decisions of the Supreme Court, under 
the presidentship of Marshall, extending as they do through the 


nine volumes of Cranch’s Reports, the twelve volumes of Wheaton’s 
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and nine of the volumes of Peters’; we can only glance at their 
general scope and character in noticing the quite full account 
given by the author. They began at the first principles of con- 
stitutional interpretation, and extended into a vast system of con- 
stitutional law. There is the case of Marbry and Madison, de- 
ciding that it is the right and duty of the judiciary department to 
determine the constitutionality of a legislative act, and if contrary 
to constitutional provision to declare it null and void. The case 
of Fletcher and Peck, declaring that the grant of lands by a State 
is a “ contract,”’ within the meaning of the constitution, and can- 
not be withdrawn, without the consent of the party. 

The case of Rose and Himedy, which announces the principle 
that the decree of a foreign prize tribunal could be received by 
the Supreme Court, and, if it should be proved that the foreign 
court had exercised a jurisdiction inconsistent with international 
law, the decision should be disregarded. The - ebrated case of 


the Nereide, which called out the splendid efforts of Pinckney 
and Emmett, and which determined, Sadand to the judgment 
of the English Court of Admiralty, that a neutral might law fully 
place his property in an armed vessel of a belligerent power, 
provided that he took no part in any operations resulting from 
her belligerent character. The still more celebrated case of Dart- 
mouth College against Woodward, determining that a charter of 
incorporation by a State was a “ contract,”’ and could not be al- 
tered without the consent of the corporation, consistently with the 
clause of the constitution, forbidding a wtate from passing any 
law impairing the obligation of * contracts. 

The case of Sturges and Crowningshield, declaring void an act 
of the Legislature of New Yor ‘k, which a to release a debtor 
under certain terms and under certain circumstances, from the ob- 
ligation to pay a debt existing at the time of the passage of the 
law. In the subsequent case of Ogden and Saunders, the Court 
against the judgment of Marshall sustained a State law, releasing 
a debtor when the debt had been incurred after the passage of 
the law. The judgments of Marshall in these constitutional 
questions, are indicative of the character ‘of his mind. There is 
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no quoting of precedents, whose learning would be an unsteady 
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guide, all is pure reasoning from the great charter itself, and illus- 
tration and argument drawn constantly and solely from the great 
inward resources of his own mind. ‘Then there is the great case 
of McCullock against the State of Maryland, where the court 
decided that the creation of the United States Bank was a con- 
stitutional exercise of power on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, that it was a “‘ necessary and proper ”’ means of conduct- 
ing its fiscal operations, and that the Bank being an instrument 
of the Government in carrying out its powers, a tax imposed upon 
it by the State, was an exercise of sovereignty over the Govern- 
ment itself, which was inconsistent with the supremacy of the 
latter within its constitutional powers and functions. Among this 
array of great cases stands prominently the case of Gibbons and 
Ogden in the session of 1824. The State of New York had 
granted to Fulton and Lewiston the exclusive right to navigate 
the waters of the State in vessels propelled by steam. Gibbons had 
taken out a coasting license under the act of Congress, and had 
infringed upon the exclusive privilege of the parties. Chancellor 
Kent had issued an injunction to restrain this invasion, and the 
case was at last taken to the Supreme Court. 

The cause was argued by Webster, Wirt, Emmett and Oakley. 
The opinion of the court, delivered by Marshall, was against the 
constitutionality of the New York law, as in conflict with the grant 
of power to Congress to regulate commerce, which power had 
been exercised by the acts of Congress for enabling and licensing 
vessels employed in the coasting trade. ‘That act authorized the 
navigation for the vessels so licensed of the waters involved in the 
grant to Fulton, and the court declared that this right could not 
be restrained by the authority of any State. 
ie State of Maryland, involved the 


The case of Brown against tl 
question of the power to regulate foreign commerce, as that of 
Sibbins and Ogden had the power to regulate commerce between 
the States. The State of Maryland had required importers to 
take out a license and pay for it, under certain penalties for neglect. 
The Supreme Court declared this law unconstitutional and void. 
It announced the proposition, that the power to regulate commerce 


implied not only the power to authorize importation, but also to 
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empower the importer to sell, and that any law inflicting a penalty 
on an importer for selling, in his capacity of importer, must be 
in opposition to the act of Congress which authorized the impor- 
tation. 

There are but two other cases which we shall notice ; that of 
Craig vs. the State of Missouri, and that of the Cherokee nation 
against the State of Georgia. In the first of these, the question 
arose, as to what were “ bills of credit’ within the meaning of the 
Constitution, which the States were prohibited from issuing? The 
State of Missouri had issued certificates of a denomination of 
not more than ten dollars or less than fifty cents, for the redemp- 
tion of which certain property of the State was pledged, and which 
were receivable in payment of taxes; and loans of certificates to 
citizens of the State, at an interest of six per cent. per annum, were 
wil rized by the wh The Supreme Court of Missouri had sus- 


4] 
| 
ul 


tained the validity o e law, from which decision the case was 
taken to the cient poms of the United States. 

Thomas H. Benton represented the State of Missouri before the 
Court, which in its opinion declared the certificates to be ‘* bills of 
credit”? within the meaning of the Constitution, and annulled the 
act of the State accordingly. 

The Cherokee case was another in which a sovereign State wa 
summoned to appear before the bar of the Supreme Court. The 
State of Georgia had passed certain laws extending its jurisdiction 


over the Cherokee nation ; and among these laws was one prohibit- 
ing any white man from residing in the Cherokee country, without 
license from the Governor of Georgia and taking an pies to sup- 
port the constitution and ew of the State. Under this baeiad a 
missionary named Worcester had been arrested and convicted. 
To obtain the annulling of these laws, as contrary to the treaties 
of the United States with the Indians, a bill was filed in the Swu- 
preme Court in the name of the Cherokee nation, against the State 
of Georgia, for an Laem tion te restrain the State from executing 
the enactment in question. As the author remarks, the scene was 
certainly a sililinns one. It resembled, says a writer in the North 
American Review, that familiar scene wherein Cicero is pleading 


re the Roman Senate the cause of sovereign princes, who 
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had sought the sheltering wings of the Roman Eagle. The cause 
of the Cherokees was pleaded before the Supreme Court, with a 
lofty grace and deep pathos by William Wirt. 

The State of Georgia refused to appear, and an exciting ques- 
tion would have arisen as to the power to compel her compliance 
with a decree ; but the difficulty never arose. The judgment of 
the Court declared that the Cherokees were not a “foreign na- 
tion, within the meaning of the Constitution, so as to confer a 
jurisdiction on the supreme tribunal, under the clause which au- 
thorized it to decide controversies between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects.”” The whole 
question of the validity of the laws came, however, before the 
court, when subsequently Worcester, the missionary who had 
been imprisoned, brought his case before the Supreme Court on a 
writ of error, and the laws were declared null and void bya 
judgment, the gist of which is expressed in the concluding words : 

‘‘ The Cherokee nation, then, is a distinct community occupy- 
ing its own territory, with boundaries accurately described, in 
which the laws of the State of Georgia can have no force, and 


= 


into which the citizens of Georgia have no right to enter but with 
the assent of the Cherokees themselves, or in conformity with 
treaties and with the acts of Congress. The whole intercourse 
between the United States and this nation, is, by our Constitution 
and laws, vested in the United States. The act of the State of 
Georgia, under which the plaintiff in error was prosecuted, is con- 
sequently void and the judgment a nullity.” 

The judgment, however, was never enforced. The Governor 
of Georgia refused to obey the mandate. No further proceedings 
were instituted, and after eighteen months the missionaries were 
released by the State authorities, only when it was seen that no 
means would be taken to require their liberation as a matter of 
right. 

This is a brief summary of the great questions decided by the 
Supreme Court under the Chief Justiceship of Marshall. The 
great vigor and force of reasoning—the vast intellectual strength 
which these judgments embody, no one will deny; to the truth 
of many of the conclusions, all will not subscribe who fail to 


see what an influence in the working of the Government, and 
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what a dignity and freedom in the judicial office they exhibit. 
The quiet utterances of the magistrate on the bench, are seen to 
be as potent as the eloquent and widely influential harangues of 
the orator in the halls of legislation, or the careful and successful 
plans of the statesman in his study. Who can calculate the dif- 
ferent effect, which might have been produced if another mind of 
different bent and opinions had wielded the influence of the Su- 
preme Court. Marshall was a Federalist, and his views of the 
Constitution, embodying the general ideas of that political school, 
gave a shape to the discussions of the court which were widely 
diverse from what a Virginian statesman, of the Jeffersonian 
school, would have framed and moulded, had such a one occupied 
his place. The opinions of the Chief Justice, on the question of 
constitutional interpretation, may be well gathered from his judg- 
ment in the case of Gibbons and Ogden, which is given in part 
in the work under review. ‘ What do gentleman mean,” he 
inquires, ** by a strict construction? If they contend only against 
that enlarged construction which would extend words beyond 
their natural and obvious import, we might question the applica- 
tion of the terms, but should not controvert the principles 

‘¢ Tf they contend for that narrow construction, which, in support 
of some theory not to be found in the Constitution, would deny to 
the Government those powers which the words of the grant, as 
usually understood, impart; and which are consistent with the 
general views and objects of the instrument ; for that narrow con- 
struction which would cripple the Government, and render it un- 
equal to the objects for which it is declared to be instituted, and 
to which the powers given, as fairly understood, render it compe- 
tent; then we cannot perceive the propriety of this strict construc- 
tion, nor adopt it as the rule by which the Constitutution is to be 
expounded. Powerful and ingenious minds, taking as postulates, 
that the power expressly granted to the Government of the Union, 
are to be contracted by construction, into the narrowest possible 
compass, and that the original powers of the States are retained, if 
any possible construction will retain them, may by a course of 
well digested but refined and metaphysical reasoning, founded on 
these premises, explain away the Constitution of our country and 
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leave a magnificent structure, indeed, to look at, but totally unfit 
for use. ‘They may so entangle and perplex the understanding as 
to obscure principles, which were before thought to be quite plain, 
and induce doubts, where, if the mind were to pursue its own 
course, none would be perceived. In sucha case, it is peculiarly 
necessary to recur to safe and fundamental principles, and when 
sustained, to make them the tests of the arguments to be examin- 
ed.”’ But Marshall, though not a strict constructionist or States’ 
Rights man, as those terms are generally understood, was no lati- 
tudinarian. He did not adopt the ideas of the power of the Fed- 
eral Government, which the Hamiltonian school so warmly main- 
tained. He regarded the Constitution as creating a government 
of limited powers, and that those powers were to be found only 
as conferred by the Constitution. Heallowedno forms in the crea- 
tion of the Constitution, which were not expressly granted by its 
creator, as necessarily implied from the grant. He never fell into 
the error of Jay and other Federal judges and statesmen, that 
the United States courts had a jurisdiction apart from that con- 
ferred by the Constitution, arising from the Common Law. Asa 
politician, he refused to sustain his party in their position on the 
Alien and Sedition laws, and so much distrusted was he by the 
latitudinarian school, that Walcott thus speaks of him on his en- 
trance into Congress. ‘A number of distinguished men” he says 
ina letter to Fisher Ames, “‘appear from the Southward who are 
not pledged by any act to support the system of the last Congress. 
These men will pay great respect to the opinions of Judge Mar- 
shall. He is doubtless a man of virtue and distinguished talents, 
but he will think much of the State of Virginia, and is too much 
disposed to govern by the worldly rules of logic. He will read and 
expound the Constitution as if it were a penal statute, and will 
sometimes be embarrassed with doubts of which his friends will 
not perceive the importanee.’’ We have before given, in an extract 
from the author’s work, a description of the personal appearance of 
Marshall in his youth. An additional sketch of him, as he ap- 
peared when judge, given by Justice Story, and also contained in 
the work under review, may not be uninteresting to the reader. 
‘‘ Marshall is of a tall slender figure, not graceful or imposing, 
but erect and steady; his hair is black, his eyes small and twin- 
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kling, his forehead rather low, but his features are, in general, 
harmonious. His manners are plain, yet dignified, and an unaf- 
fected modesty diffuses itself through all his actions. His dress 
is very simple, yet neat; his langui ige chaste, but hardly elegant ; 
it does not flow raj idly, but it seldom wants precision. In con- 
versation he is quite familis ir, but he is occasionally embarrassed 
by a hesitancy ad drawling. His thoughts are always clear and 
ingenious—sometimes striking, and not often inconclusive; he 
possesses great subtility of mind, but it is only occasionally exhib- 
ited. I love his Tau gh—it is too hearty for an intriguer—and his 
good temper and unwearied patience are equally agreeable on the 
bench and i in the study. His genius is, in my opinion, vigorous 
and powerf al —less rapid than discriminating, and less vivid than 
uniform in its light. He examines the intricacies of a subject 
with a calm and persevering circumspection, and unravels the 
mysteries with uresistible acuteness, He has not the majesty 
and compactness of thought of Dr. Johnson, but in subtle logic 
he is no unworthy disciple of David Hume.” 

Somewhat less complimentary, and certainly curious, is the 
picture given of him by another writer, and quoted in a note by 
the author 

“¢ As to face and {i gure, nature had been equally little at pains 
to st amp on it any princely efigy. What pleases, is the virgin gold 
of which she had composed his head and heart. Except that his 
countenance was thougitful and benignant, it had nothing about 
it that would have comimanded a second look. Separately his 
features were but indifferent,—jointly they were no more than 
commonplace. Thea, as to gesture, shape and carriage, there 
was nothing in him that was not rather the opposite of command- 
ing or prepossessing ; he was tall, yet his height was with ut the 
least of either strength or lightness, and gave neither dignity nor 
force. His body seemed as ill as his mind was well compacted ; he 
not only was without proportion, but of members singularly knit, 
that dangled from each other and looked half distracted. Habit- 


ually he dressed very carelessly, in the garb, but I should not say 


in the mode of the last century. You would have thought he had 
on the old clothes of a former generation, not made for him by 
even some superannuated tailor of that period, but gotten from the 
wardrobe of some antiquated slop-shop of second hand raiment. 
Shapeless as he was, he would probably have defied all fitting, 
by whatever skill of the shears; judge, then, how the vestments 
of an age, when apparently coats and breeches were cut for no- 
body in particular, and waistcoats were almost dressing gowns, 
sat upon him.” 
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Of his social qualities and manner, says the same writer, also 
quoted by the author: 


‘‘ Nothing could well be wiser than his usual conversation ; it 
was the most artless, and yet the soundest sense, rendered agree- 
able by the greatest amenity of style. Expression he seemed 
never to have studied. No trite nor even ornamental words, 
bey: ynd such as were just to the purpose, and clearly conveyed 
his thoughts; but of course to a hei; geht of reason and a ove »ntle- 
ness of heart like his, there was not wanting an aptness of diction, 
which made their precisely appro; yriate vehicle—their natural 
language; and such had its grace in its fitness—the only species 


y 
~~ 


of beauty it could well admit.” 


The remaining incidents in the life of Marshall are soon told. 
He was a member of the convention of Virginia, in 1829, to revise 
Constitution of the State, and bore a leading part in its dis- 
cussions. He presided for the last time in the Supreme Court at 
the session of 1835, having then entered on his eightieth year. 

Returning to his residence, Richmond, after the close of the 
term, he was seized with illness and after partial recovery, being 
taken to Philadelphia for medical advice, he expired in that city 
on the sixth of July, 1835, having ne arly completed his eightieth 
year. He died as he had lived, in the full possession of all his 
faculties and in the profound respect of the whole nation. In the 
appropriate language of the resolutions of the Charleston bar. 
“Though his authority as Chief Justice of the United States was 
protracted far beyond the ordinary term of public life, no man 
dared to covet his pom or express a wish to see it filled by anoth- 
er. Even the spirit o od respected the unsullied purity of the 
Judge and the fame of the Chief Justice has justified the wisdom 
of the Constitution, an FF reconciled the jealousy of freedom to the 

lependence of the } judiciary — 

“'To a stranger who for the first time visits the Capitol at 
Washington, there is no more interesting or attractive place of 
resort than the hall where are held the sessions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

It is situated on the ground floor of the building, in the story 
below that which contains the chambers where the two branches 
of the National Legislature iehouthle.” ‘The approach to it through 


the main part of the Capitol is by no means inviting. Itis from 
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the dark, damp, cellar-like, circular enclosure, immediately under 
the rotunda, where groups of collossal columns are thickly clus- 
tered together for the support of the dome above, conveying to 
the mind the sole idea, of solid, massive, Egyptian-like architec- 
| strength. A hall leading from this enclosure to the south 
entranc f the Capital, conducts to the Supreme Court room, an 
apartment of moderate size, which, though neat, is perfectly plain 
in appearance and simple in its decorations and furniture. 

This apartment is lighted by windows, immediately behind the 
seats of the Judges—the bar and audience sitting in fiont. The 
consequence of this arrangement is, that so far as the audience is 
concerned the light is defective, and it is often Saas 

dark day impossible, for those sitting immediately in front, to dis- 
tincuish the features of the members of the court after they have 
taken their seats. If the visiter desires to see the court in ses- 
sion, he has but to take his seat and wait patiently until the ap- 
pearance of the Judges. He will ordinarily observe some few 
nembers of the bar, other than the counsel engaged in the case 
under argument, sauntering in and taking their seats, and occa- 
sion: ully strangers or other visitors attr acted by interest or curiosi- 
ty; unless, indeed, some distinguished advocate or representative 
i. dn adSvees Mac tiaied. oo auaek eiaue of cae usual interest 
is to be called, in which case the court room is quickly filled, and 
often by a brilliant and imposing audience of ladies. 

It may be a few minutes after the appointed hour of meeting, 
when, without any flourish of parade or announcement, the judges 
enter in their black silk gowns in proce ssion, ranked acc ording to 
the dates of their respec tive commissions. At the head of the pro- 
cession you observe a tall, thin man, slightly bent with the weight 
of years, of pale complexion, and features somewhat attenuated 
and care-worn, but lighted up by that benignant expression which 
is indicative of a gentle temper and a kindly heart, with a firm 
and ards st by no means indicating the years which have ac- 
tually rolled ov r his head, he ay pproaches to take his seat. His 
brothers nd denochalna range themselv s on either hand, accord- 
ing to their rank, determined by the date of their respective ap- 
pointments. Immediately on the right, Mr. Justice McLean, of 
Ohio, the oldest judge in commission on the bench, takes his seat. 
Mr. Justice Wayne, of Georgia, on the left, and so alternately on 
the right and left, Mr. Justice Caton, of Tennessee, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Daniel, of Virginia; Mr. Justice Nelson, of New York; Mr. 
Justice Grier, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Justice Curtis, of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Justice Campbell, of Alabama. Presently the crier 
will open the court with that quaint and half ludicrous old form- 
ula which has come down to us from the earliest times, commenc- 
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ing ‘O, yes—O, yes,’ and ending ‘God save the United States 
and this honorable court.’ The court is now in session, and you 
are in the presence of one of the three co-ordinate branches of 
the Federal Government. 

If it be a cloudy day, you will not be able to distinguish be- 
neath the dark mass of hair which overhangs the forehead of the 
tall, thin, venerable old man who has just taken his seat in the 
midst of that group of judges, any thing more than the mere 
outlines of his features, but you will presently hear his voice in 
the most bland and affable of tones, ‘The court is ready to 
hear you, Mr. Attorney General ;’ whereupon the argument of the 
case at the bar_immediately proceeds. The person who has 
spoken these words is Chief Justice Taney, of whose life and 
judicial career I am now to attempt a sketch. He is just seventy- 
seven years of age, and thoug - not in the enjoyment of robust 
health, as his countenance indicates, yet continues in the full 
possession of his vigorous inte lectual faculties. The present 
session completes the eighteenth year of his service on the bench 
of the tribunal over whic h he presides, and to which he was ap- 
pointed as the successor of Chief Justice Marshall.” 

In the space we shall devote to the eminent jurist who now 

fills the position of Chief Justice of the United States, it is our 
intention rather to give the reader an idea of Mr. Van Santvoord’s 
sketch of him than to say any thing ourselves. We are much 
opposed to biographies of living persons or panegyrics upon them. 
Eulogies on the living may come appropriately and naturally 
sometimes from the ardor of friendship, but in the calm, disinter- 
ested, estimate of a review, it has but little place. Mr. Chief 
Justice ‘Taney is too well known to our readers to require any 
introduction at our hands, and his own modesty would shrink from 
the garish notes of contemporary praise as much as it would be 
distasteful to us to sound them in his ears. To speak of his politi- 
cal life, requiring as it does the disturbing of the hot embers of 
party contest and bitter strife, is no task for the present time. 
Such a discussion would become warm from political feelings, and 
would go to minds and aearts still brooding over the past. There 
are reflections drawn from the lives and fame of both Marshall 
and Taney, which we shall give as they have arisen from a peru- 
sal of the work under review, with all the thoughts which such a 
work calls up to the reflective mind. For the man himself, we 
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Jeave him in the minds and hearts of an appreciating generation 
of contemporaries and for their admiring descendants in succeed- 


ing time. 


From the author’s work we collect the following particulars of 


the life of Chief Justice Taney. Roger Brooke Taney is a native 
of Calvert county, in the State of Maryland, and was born on the 
17th of March, 1777. His ancestors were among the earliest 
settlers of the colony, and were of the Roman Catholic faith. He 
graduated at Dickenson College, in 1795; studied law at Annapo- 
lis, in the office of Jeremiah Townley Chase, and being admitted 
to the bar in 1799, returned to his native county to practice his 
profession. He was elected a member of the House of Delegates 
at the age of twenty-three, and declining a re-election, removed 
to Fredericktown, now the city of Frederick, where he continued 
twenty-two years, until his removal to Baltimore. He soon 
earned for himself a reputation, and was actively engaged in the 
neighboring county courts, and in the Court of Appeals. In 
1816, Mr. Taney was elected a State Senator from Frederick 
county, and after serving out the term for which he was elected, 
again returned to the uninterrupted pursuit of his profession. 
Removing to Baltimore in 1523, after the deaths of Martin, Har- 
per, Winder and Pinckney, he stood, with William Wirt, the only 
remaining representative of the older members of the profession, 
among a band of rising lawyers who have since shed a brilliant 
lustre on the Baltimore bar, always remarkable for learning and 
ability. 

At this time he was introduced to the Forum of the Suprem 
Court, where he encountered Webster, Wirt and Emmett. In 
1827, he received the appointment of Attorney General of Mary- 
land, from a governor and council opposed to him in politics, at 
a time, too, when party feeling ran high. He enjoyed an ex- 
tensive practice in the State and Federal Courts, and down to the 
time of his appointment as Attorney General of the United States, 
was engaged in nearly every cause of importance in the Maryland 
Court of Appeals; and after that time, his name still stood among 
the list of eminent advocates in the important causes which came 
before that tribunal. In all this practice he was distinguished for 
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the most profound and extensive learning—a clear, simple, and 
logical style of argument, and for the polished and modest urban- 
ity of deportment which marked all his intercourse at the bar. In 
1831, he came into the cabinet of General Jackson, as Attorney 
General. With his course in that bitter political contest, all are 
familiar. His appointment as Secretary of the Treasury was re- 
jected by the Senate, and here ended his political life. In De- 
cember, 1835, he was nominated as Chief Justice—confirmed 
after a violent opposition, and thus the calm lustre of his steady in- 
tellectual light was thrown solely in the more narrow but not less 
useful or honorable pathway of judicial eminence. He then stood 
with Marshall, among those few great Americans who have been 
peculiar lawyers; and happy has been the nation in possessing so 
admirable an illustration of how noble and lofty such a course 
may be, though the instances of those who have attained celebrity 
in its pursuit have been rare. 

It is not our intention to pursue the notice of the cases argued 
during the presidentship of the present Chief Justice, as we have 
attempted to do with those decided by his predecessors. They 
embrace questions of every department of the profession, and 
elicited the examination of the most important constitutional prin- 
ciples. The views which governed the court under Marshall, 
have been somewhat modified under his successor, and the gen- 
eral tendency of the decisions has been less to a restriction of the 
action of the State governments than the principles laid down in 
the cases before noticed, although the judgments of the great 
Chief Justice are still, with few exceptions, the law of the court. 

The reports of the Supreme Court present an interesting study 
to the professional inquirer. The judgments of Chief Justice 
Taney are models of judicial style, and so clear and cogent in 
their logical power, that those even who hesitate at the conclu- 
sions, can scarcely see where to detect the error. 

Those who have been so fortunate as to hear Judge Taney 
from the bench, are well acquainted with that inimitable manner, 
that patient, never varying attention, that instant appreciation of an 
idea or an argument, that combination of admirable qualities 
which unite to make him pre-eminently distinguished as a pre- 
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siding judge. To those who have not seen and heard him, de. 
scription would be useless. 


** We may point to Judge Taney,” says the author, “as one 
of our best specimens of the American lawyer and jurist. His 
whole life, from earliest manhood, has been professional. He 
is one of the few really eminent men of the country who have 
scarcely any political history; with the single exception of the 
brief period during which he filled the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury in the cabinet of General Jackson, he has never, at any 
time, entirely withdrawn from the studies connected with his pro- 
fession. The few years of his service in the Maryland Legis- 
lature, temporarily diverted his attention, but did not entirely 
interrupt his legal pursuits. His appointment as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States introduced him merely to a wider 
theatre of professional action. He came to the bench a deeply 
read and profoundly learned lawyer—a master of the principles and 
thoroughly skilled in the practice of the law. He brought with 
him large acquirements and the fruits of a ripe experience, and 
the result has been, that he has sustained himself with ability and 
honor, as the head of the Federal Judiciary, and has proved him- 
self, in the words of Mr. Clay, ‘a worthy successor of Chief 
Justice Marshall.’ Long may he continue to fill the place and 
to enjoy that merited distinction. To one like him we may 
address, in no spirit of unmeaning adulation, the words of the Ro- 
man bard, ‘ Serus in Calum redeas.’”’ 


What are the reflections naturally excited by the consideration 
of the judicial career of two such men as Marshall and Taney? 
What are the sources of that pride with which we contemplate the 
Supreme Court of the United States? Prominent among its 
glories, nay, the ground-work and basis of all its grandeur, is its 
perfect independence. ‘The judge upon that bench has presented 
to his mind no motive for wrong action—every motive for honor- 
able and upright conduct. 

No mandate of usurping executive power, can reach him on 
that seat. In the silence of the secluded chamber at Washing- 
ton, amid no popular masses, cut off from the influence of section 
and State, the voice of clan, and the outcry of excited will, dies 
before it reaches his isolated position. Every prompting of con- 
science, urging him to consult his own reason and sense of right, 
is aided and made strong by the knowledge that his true fame in 
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the future is linked, indissolubly, with what honor and virtue call 
on him to do. To the preservation of public virtue, and the se- 
curity of private right, the independence of judges is absolutely 
necessary. 

Said Chief Justice Marshall, “ I have always thought, from my 
earliest youth till now, that the greatest scourge which an angry 
heaven ever inflicted upon an ungrateful and sinning people, was 
an ignorant, a corrupt, or a dependent judiciary.” 

It was thought, that the great bulwark of English liberty had 
been set up, when the judges were removed from their independence 
on the sovereign power. In America, sovereignty resides in the 
people, and if the rights of an individual subject required that a 
sovereign king should not control the magistrate who might sit in 
judgment on the life, liberty, and property of that subject, so the 
rights of an individual citizen require, that the judge who may 
decide his earthly destiny, should not be governed by a sovereign 
majority. 

The true object of constitutional government is the protection 
of individual rights. If in any case, the opinions or the passions 
of the mass are brought to act on the cause of the humblest one 
of all the citizens, as great an injury has been done to freedom as 
if the will of a monarch had struck down his rights. At that mo- 
ment, the government, no matter what its name or form, becomes 
adespotism. The tyranny of a majority is just as oppressive and 
far more capricious than the tyranny of one man. The true 
realization of regulated liberty exists only when each one of a 
body of men associated in a State, knows that his rights are gov- 
erned by a law which is equal and the same to every man of the 
society. The judiciary is in no sense representative. It derives 
its power from the sovereignty, but in no degree reflects its opin- 
ion or its will. For this reason it is, that the great popular move- 
ment which has changed the life-tenure of the judges in most of 
the States for a short term, dependent on a popular election, is 
wrong in principle and dangerous in action. It is based on the 
idea that judges should be made to feel their responsibility to the 
people, and should be brought constantly into contact with their 
feelings and opinions. We unhesitatingly assert that the converse 
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of this proposition is true. That a judge should never feel his 
responsibility to the people; his only obligation is, and should be, 
to preserve the law—settled, uniform law; to respect the oath 
which he has taken, and the name of Almighty God, which he 
has there invoked. How can individual liberty be preserved 
when the rights of an individual citizen come in conflict with the 
interests of the mass of the citizens, if the judge, who is to de- 
cide the question between them, is responsible to one of the par- 
ties contestant and bound to reflect their will ? 

There is no relief from the position, except in the dogma that 
the interests of the few are absolutely, and, of right, subservi- 
ent to the interests of the masses ; and if such a principle of action 
obtains, you have nothing better than a despotism. 

A judge upon the bench, elected by popular suffrage and know- 
ingthat his continuance in his position depends on the favor of the 
people, has every inducement to shape his course so as to secure 
the opinions of the majority of the people among whom he lives. 
[f the prejudices and passions of that people are enlisted on one 
side of a cause, the judge, in order to decide against the popular 
will, has to combat every argument which interest suggests to his 
mind. Itis no answer to these objections to a judiciary thus 
dependent, that its members pursue the course which truth and 
law mark out. Such, certainly, has been the conduct of many at 
least of the State judges responsible to a popular election. But 


' 
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a wise plan of government does not call on men to work miracles 
or do wonders of probity. It carefully removes all temp ‘ations 
to a contrary course, and endeavors to surround the officer with 
every barrier against a deviation from the right way. 

The issue between the North and South, on the subject of 
slavery, affords an illustration of the necessity for a perfectly inde- 
pendent judiciary, and shows how difficult it is for a judge, respon- 
sible to the people of a particular section, to decide with impar- 
tiality where the conflicting claims of two sections are involved. 
The federal judiciary, in its freedom from all bias, has been the great 
trust of the people of the South, for the preservation of those rights 
which only need for their support a just interpretation of the Con- 
stitution and an unprejudiced judgment on the principles of law. 
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Men, whose whole political life has been marked by an undevia- 
ting opposition to domestic slavery, have in elaborate decisions 
from the bench of federal justice, declared the constitutionality 
of the Fugitive Slave law. Relieved from all fear of the conse- 
quences of their judgments, reason and right allowed them to form 
no other opinion. 

If, however, a federal judge sitting on a northern circuit, had 
held his place by the suffrages of the people of that section where 
his judgment was delivered, every motive of interest,every prompt- 
ing of a natural desire to stand well with our neighbors, would 
have placed in the way of such a determination, obstacles, to over- 
ride which the highest moral courage and the most unselfish heart 
would have been required. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
the tenure of whose office is the same as that of the Federal judges, 
has sanctioned the principles which they have laid down. On the 
other hand, it is a significant fact, that the Supreme Court of the 
State of Wisconsin, elected by popular suffrage and surrounded 
by an abolition multitude to whom they owe their places, have 
declared the same law unconstitutional and void. 

The tempest of popular feeling against Southern institutions, 
seems to have overwhelmed in the North every political barrier 
against the invading floodof aggression. To the swelling tide 
nothing seems to be opposed but the barrier of judicial independ- 


| 
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ence which the great architects of the constitution have set up. 
Gloomy will that day be for the cause of Constitutional order and 
State’s rights, when the mighty structure is leveled before the roll- 
ing waves of that angry ocean. Not only is the freedom of the 
udiciary endangered, by this new idea of the dependence of 
the judges on the people, but their character for learning and 
ability is likewise weakened by the mode of election which has 
been adopted as part of the new plan. A great mistake has been 
made in supposing that a popular election of judges vests any 
new rights in the people. Men speak as if the people had been 
deprived of their share in the government, by the provision which 
gives an executive officer the appointment of the judges. The 
law which vests such power in an officer, is the off-spring of the 
people. His appointment is their act. All sovereignty emanates 
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from them, and they exercise every right which every officer ex- 
ercises in theirname, Itis a mere question of expediency, whether 
the circumstances which necessarily surround public elections are 
those which tend to secure fitness in the judicial magistrates 
chosen by the popular voice! It is eminently proper that the peo- 
ple, in their aggregate capacity, should choose those who are to re- 
present their opinions and advocate their interests. Ifa man is 
not well informed as to the wants of the people, if he is not quali- 
fied by a practical acquaintance with them and their actions, he 
is not fit to be the guardian of their rights and interests. If even 
he is, by disposition and deportment, unacceptable to the tastes 
of a constituency, he is less likely to understand their wants and 
to represent them with efficiency and success. 

A statesman must be a man of popular instincts and popular 
ideas. He must embody the views, and carry with him the affec- 
tions of a people he undertakes to serve. A judge, on the other 
hand, needs no such qualifications. He must be a man, indeed, 
used to examine the intricate windings of the human heart, but 
that experience involves no such qualifications as those required 
in the statesman. Above all,-he must be a man of thorough and 
patient study and of habits of application to elaborate reasoning, 
which often require seclusion as the necessary means for their at- 
tainment. <A judge is to be taken from the ranks of a private 
profession, from the companionship of books, from the society of 
clients, rather than the intercourse of popular assemblages. Are 
such men as those best and widest known; and, consequently, those 
most likely to be the choice of the great mass of the people? Is 
it not the case that the ablest lawyers, confined by their very ability 
more closely to the walks of professional life, are the ones least 
known to the multitude of voters, and the ones on whom the choice 
of a popular suffrage is least likely to fall? The lawyer, who to a 
respectable rank, perhaps, in his profession, adds an acquaintance 
with the people obtained by political life, and a cordiality and free- 
dom of manner which renders him popular, is the man most likely 
to be elected to the bench by public elections. Perhaps, a fond- 
ness for display and a love of the personal good-will of the many, 
joined to an indisposition for laborious application, have caused 
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him to stray from the narrow and difficult path of professional duty 
into the crowded and attractive high-ways of public life. His 
very disqualifications are by this means made the cause of his 
advancement. 

The whole history of popular elections of judges, shows that 
such a mode of choice is filling the judgment-seat chiefly with 
clever mediocrity. There is, yet, another feature in the American 
judicial system which tends to degrade it. This is the miserably 
inadequate reward of judicial labor. The inevitable consequence 
of this wrong policy, is to prevent the selection of the best men 
in almost every instance. Scarcely any lawyer, but one whose 
receipts from his practice are very moderate, and whose legal 
attainments are, therefore, generally speaking, of an inferior order, 
is able, consistently with a proper regard to his own interest, to 
accept a place on the bench. In many parts of the country, the 
younger members of the profession are the class from which the 
judges are taken; and they are content to take the moderate sala- 
ry of the office, for the sake of the advantages which will accrue 
from the position, when, after their short term of service, they re- 
turn to active practice, which is regarded as the ultimate object of 
ambition. 

The ranks of the American bar are crowded with men of talent, 
learning and skill, who derive from their professional pursuits 
large pecuniary reward. But these men live and die as practic- 
ing lawyers ; while on the bench, before which they contend for 
the mastery, sit their inferiors in professional qualification. Such 
a state of things is discreditable to a nation whose proudest boast 
is its system oflaw. To the profession itself, the greatest injury 
is done. A judge feeling his inferiority to the able men who 
practice before him, is fearful of overruling their points or dissent- 
ing from their conclusions. Woe to the tyro who meets before 
such a judge, an opponent confident in the resources of ex- 
perience and reputation. Good, indeed, must be his cause, weak 
and untenable, in the extreme, the positions of his adversary, if 
his endeavors meet with success, or his arguments secure even a 
patient hearing. 

Partialities and preferences, inconsistencies and wavering, are 
the constant exhibitions from a judgment-seat thus filled. A 
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young man, rising before Chief Justice Taney, feels a confidence, 
even if the leader of the bar is arrayed againsthim. He knows 
that an attentive ear will listen to his arguments, and a thorough 
knowledge of law give their full value to all his positions. A sa- 
gacity, which no artifice can deceive, will secure him against 
every trick or device of professional cunning; and an unbending 
impartiality protect him against the very feeblest impressions of 
personal influence. It is not saying more than truth permits, to 
assert that such will not be the feelings of a young man, who 
meets an experienced opponent in many courts of the country, 
But the weakness of the judiciary, resulting from the causes which 
we have indicated, is injurious to the profession in other respects, 
Where confidence is placed in the ability of a judge, the effect is 
to bring disputes into court for settlement. The best cases, too, 
where both sides are honestly, and with some reason, impressed 
with the justice of their own cause, are most likely to come before 
such a court, when the adverse parties, each feel a confidence in 
the presiding officer. On the other hand, a wavering and uncer- 
tain course of judicial decision makes men fear to trust their inter- 
ests to the hands of judges. And disputes, which would have 
contributed to the emolument of lawyers, are settled by private 
agreement or arbitrament. 

It is high time that the American bench should equal in charac- 
ter and fame the American bar. We might, if it were proper, 
point to particular States, where a constellation of talent and learn- 
ing has shed a dazzling light on the profession of the law, while 
lanterns of feeble flame and unsteady ray, have been the sole illu- 
minators ef the bench of justice. 

The country owes it to its own interests to elevate the character 
and qualifications of those to whom are entrusted the life, liberty 
and property of the citizen. She owes it, also, to an honorable 
profession ; a profession the labors of which enlarge the mind and 
strengthen the understanding, which contributes constantly to the 
service of the country, numbers of men trained for any duty or 
emergency. She owes to this noble and venerable profession, to 
their generous aspirations, a high and worthy object of ambition, 
the attainment of which shall depend only on the ability, the learn- 
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ing, the probity and the professional eminence of him who seeks 
it. If such shall be the course pursued by the American people, 
proud indeed will be the position and inviting the career of the 
American Lawyer. 

As the profession of the law already stands, it calls, we think 
for increased zeal on the part of its members, and a higher estimate 
f its claims to their respect and affection. The path of political 
ambition has been called a rough and thorny one. To the lover 
of personal independence, and the contemner of falsehood, dissim- 
ulation and deceit, the pathway of the American politician at the 
present time, shows the mire and filth in addition to the thorns. 
The dissension about principles and measures are no longer the only 
causes of party differences. The possession of office is the great 
object of political strife, and the proper distribution of patronage 
the chief test of official merit and measure of official success. 
The lawyer, whom political ambition tempts from the sphere of 
private labor to the theatre of public action, will find himself filled 
with perplexing cares and tempted to swerve from the plainest 
dictates of conscience. 

To attain any success, he must enroll himself first as an un- 
reasoning soldier in the ranks of party. As his servile obedience 
shows him worthy of promotion, he may in his turn exact from 
others the same submission which he has been himself rendering. 
If his party conquer in the strife, the good soldier and officer may 
expect some changes of raiment and some pieces of money, stmp- 
ped from the shoulders or taken from the pockets of those whom 
he has aided to subdue. But he must look in vain for a field on 
which to develop a sensitive love of truth, a hearty devotion to 
country, and a high pride of personal character. How much 
more satisfactory to true ambition, the rewards of him who stands 
a faithful minister in the Temple of Justice. He asks no man for 
favor. He bows his head to no man’s authority, He is compelled 
to stoop to no mean action to purchase preferment. 

He has the opportunity of obtaining friends, wealth and repu- 
tation by his own study, his own reason, his own eloquence, and 
his own virtue. The investigation of important principles employs 
the noblest powers of his mind. The study of jurisprudence, in- 
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vigorates his intellectual faculties, while the active duties of his 
profession quicken his perceptions, and bring him by daily contact 
to an accurate knowledge of the workings of the human heart, 
To such a man the whole system of social life is constantly laid 
open in all its variations and with all its exciting scenes and in- 
teresting characters. He mingles actively, practically, usefully 
with the great and busy throng which crowd the highways of life, 
while the attractions of domestic society and social converse, 
cheer the tired spirit and make quicker the pulsations of the sym- 
pathizing heart. 

Such he lives, and when he dies, though no pageant of woe 
surrounds his open grave, the sorrows of true affection and the 
regret of sincere public esteem follow him to the last resting. 
place of earth. 

The career of Marshall and Taney should be cheering examples 
to the young American lawyer. In their history he may read 
that true fame awaits him who, with patience and ability, follows 
the professional pathway, and shuns the dangerous track of politi- 
cal ambition. While, too, such are the advantages which in life 
attach to the career of the lawyer and jurist over that of the poli- 
tician, a fame equally and often more enduring awaits the man of 
purely professional eminence after death. We do not mean to 
say that the posthumous reputation of a lawyer or a judge will 
rival the splendor of a great conqueror like Alexander, Cesar, ot 
Napoleon ; nor, that it can pretend to stand on the same elevation 
with the sublime majesty of the fame of a world’s benefactor like 
the incomparable Washington. Most men, however, in seeking 
to connect their names with the future, must look to the attain- 
ment only of a more moderate degree of after renown. Among 
such reputations, even those of great character and duration, we 
do assert that the fame of a great jurist has manifold advantages. 
If we reflect on the career of many great statesmen, who in their 
active life occupied a prominent position in the view of a nation, 
how many now hold a place in the memory of succeeding time? 
In England, how many of the busy throng, anxious about the 
stirring interests of the present, think of the great politician who 


governed for a time the whole system of European _ political 
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machinery, and produced that mighty combination which suc- 
ceeded in crushing, on the field of Waterloo, the empire of 
Napoleon? How little does the younger Pitt live practically 
and deeply in the memories of men? It is needless to speak of 
that succession of able men who have adorned the Parliamentary 
annals of Great Britain. Their fame is linked with the British 
Constitution, but in the hearts and minds of the people of the 
country they are as if they had never been. In our own land, the 
same thing is prominently presented. How many of the able 
statesmen of America have now no abiding-place in the minds of 
any portion of the American people? It is true that the most 
eminent judges have no enthusiastic heart-worship from the mass 
of the multitude, but they have that which is far more satisfying 
to the generous and intellectual. 

The statues of such men are not placed on lofty monuments, 
to be gazed at by the passing crowds of future ages, but they 
stand in appropriate places in the Temple of Justice, where a 
small, but noble band, can contemplate them and pay, as time 
rolls on, a constant and intelligent homage. Who now remem- 
bers Coke asa statesman? But Coke as a lawyer and a judge, has 
been the friend, the companion, the venerated object of admira- 
tion of a glorious succession of cultivated intellects, who have 
pursued with ardor the path he once trod. He lives in their 
memories, as he actually moved when in being. Every thing 
about him is eagerly heard and fondly remembered by a profes- 
sion, which glories in him as a representative. 

And these American jurists whom we have been contemplating, 
the living and the recent dead, how praudly does their fame stand 
over that of many of the prominent actors on the busy stage of 
American politics. To be the constant companion of the Ameri- 
can lawyer, to be daily referred to as conclusive authority, in set- 
ling the great questions constantly arising in the Courts of a vast 
continent. Such an actual, practical, living fame is that of these 
great lawyers and judges. 

Where are now the actors and statesmen who contended with 
Mansfield in the halls of Parliament? Yet the great Chief Justice 
is the constant theme of the students and professors of that law of 
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which he was the great expounder, and which now extends t 
mankind its blessings, not only where he lived, but over the vas 
continent of America—in the wilds of Australia, and on the bum. 
ing plains of India. Wherever the common law of England is 
there Mansfield lives. 

We might refer to others less distinguished, whose names a 
statesmen would never have been handed down to posterity, but 
who as judges, are known, respected, and beloved by a numerous 
band of intelligent admirers. Of those many able judges of Eng. 
land, how much more to be desired is their fame than that of the 
politicians, who in their life-time surpassed them in present splen- 
dor. Hale and Holt, Kenyon and Hardwicke, Eldon and Sterritt, 
Wilmot and Grant, and a host of others, are intimately known t 
the circle of professional imitators. Beyond that circle, indeed, 
their memories do not go, but within it, they live and breathe lik 
living men. Their judgments not only, but their personal habits 
their jests and wit, the incidents of their professional life are al 
known, pondered over, laughed over and dwelt on with delight. 

As another instance, take the great advocate of the English bar 
the inimitable Erskine. Completely over-shadowed in public lif 
by the towering form of Pitt, his fame and his memory have li. 
gered bright among men, when his great political rival has ceased 
to influence their minds or affect their hearts. ‘The young student 
of the law reads of Erskine with fervent delight. His speeches 
his puns, his generous and noble actions, everything about hin 
as an advocate and lawyer, are among the most intimate compar 
ions of such a one’s thoughts. Erskine lives and will continue t 
live as long as the profession of the law has an appreciating an¢ 
worthy disciple. Such a fame as this isa noble fame. It is t 
be the friend and companion of the thoughts of the intellectual, the 
gifted and the learned among succeeding generations. It is to be 
admired by those whose admiration is worth striving for. It is be 
remembered by those whose memories are stored only with the 
real wealth of the departed past. ‘To such a fame we invite the 
generous-minded young disciple of the law. We point him to it, 
as far more worthy his ambition than the huzzahs of the unthink- 
ing crowd—the ephemeral nature of political prominence. Le! 
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him probe deeply the mine of Judicial learning. Let him ex- 
amine well, and preserve with care the rich jewels which there 
await the search of the diligent laborer. Let him pursue a course 
of earnest, persevering, professional endeavor. Let him not tire by 
the way or pause from onward progress; the road may be steep 
and rugged, but honor and independence await him at the end. 
He will live prosperous, successful and happy, and dying will 
commit to the jealous guardianship of his professional successors 
amemory which they will retain with delight and regard with en- 
during reverence. 

One great man has gone from the bench of Federal justice. 
The venerable form of another, bent with the weight of years, 
warns us that he too before long must leave the judgment-seat on 
earth, to stand, an humble suitor for mercy, at the judgment-seat 
above. May the ranks of the American Bar furnish a succession 
of worthy followers in the footsteps of these great men! May the 
earnest, devoted students of a noble science be able to present 
characters, intellects and learning, which shall give a plentiful 
material to him who shall write the lives of the future Chief 
Justices of the United States. 
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Art. [V.—Rvuskrn’s ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 


Modern Painters. By aGraduate of Oxford. First Ameri- 
can from the third London edition. John Wiley, New 


York. 1854. 

Stones of Venice. By Jonn Ruskin. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Joun Ruskry, author 
of “ Modern Painters.” John Wiley, New York. 1852, 


Tue lectures of Mr. Ruskin are productions remarkable for 
originality of thought, truthfulness, and vigor. But it is 
impossible to read a page in any of his works, without re- 
ceiving from it a warning to distrust his conclusions; for we 
see at once that he is the very man, of all others, most likely 
to run into extremes. His tone is so emphatic, his confidence 
in himself so apparent, the impulsiveness of his nature 
so evident, that we are inclined to doubt him, even when he 
is right, because of the want of that calm and quiet style, and 
easy deference to the opinions of others, which always im- 
presses the reader with a belief that the sentiments expressed 
are the result of deliberation, even though, in point of fact, 
they may be but the crudest imaginings. And yet, there can 
be no doubt that Ruskin has done more to develop the tru 
principles of art than any other writer of the age. Whiat 
though, in ‘‘ Modern Painters,’ he exaggerates to the utter- 
most the merits of Turner, and, in his “Stones of Venice, 
makes the ducal palace the ne plus ultra of architecture, yet, 
in the one work he develops the true principles of painting, 
and in the other, analyzes, with exquisite skill, the elements 
which, combined, make an edifice the representative of sta- 
bility, adaptation, and beauty. No painter can place his 
pallet on his thumb, no architect lean over his drawing-table, 
after having read Ruskin, without doing something better in 
his art than he ever did before; because Ruskin’s words are 
like branding-irons—they make marks that cannot be effaced, 
and which influence, unconsciously to himself, most probably, 
the efforts of the individual. To painters and architects, 
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then, we say, read Ruskin; not to become copyists, but, if 
you please, as Raphael looked at the works of Titian, that 
your own style, whatever that is, may become elevated, 
warmed and improved. 

In no country has Ruskin done more good, in no country 
will more good be done by him, than in the United States ; 
because we are the people, of all others, to make hints avail- 
able and never was there a writer so prolific in hints as 
this one. 

Now-a-days, works on architecture abound. From Stewart's 
Antiquities of Athens to Downing’s publications, there is the 
widest range of choice. Formerly, it was not so. Archi- 
tecture was traditional. Where Greece got the Parthenon 
from, however, it is difficult to say, except in the genius which, 
borrowing the idea of the vocal Memnon from Egypt, turned 
the seated Monolith into the graceful Apollo, made the 
statue as radiant as morning, and told the story of the music 
of sunrise by the lyre that the sculptor gave unto the god. 
But where Rome obtained her temples is most evident. Greece 
was the source of her architectural traditions. But the 
Romans were copyists. They spoiled when they attempted 
to improve. The composite wanted the elegance of either 
the Ionic or the Corinthian, which it sought to unite. As 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea were a degradation of the rites 
of Eleusis, so Roman architecture was a depraved adaptation 
of that of Greece to the purposes of the seven-hilled city. 
Centuries elapsed before ‘‘ working drawings” came to be 
preserved. But, at last, printing did for architecture what 
it had accomplished for abstract thought, and there were 
produced books to which the ignorant in these matters might 
resort for models. Unfortunately, the best model is not 
ilways that which is preserved; and Palladio and Vitruvius 
—neither of whom originated any thing that approached to 
(rrecian simplicity and grandeur—fashioned for a season the 
taste of the world. Let him who doubts, sit for an hour on 
the Acropolis, with the ruins of the Parthenon before him, 
and then close his eyes on architecture until he opens them 


or 
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in the streets of Vicenza, in a search to find something that 
may equal what he has left, among the palaces of Palladio, 
Louis XIV. perpetuated Palladio; Greece was forgotten at 
Versailles. It was Rome only that was remembered in the 
Louvre. 

Presently, England began to take an interest in the subject, 
Stewart made accurate drawings of the best specimens of 
Grecian architecture; and it became possible to repeat, in 
England, the Doric temple of Theseus, and the Ionic one of 
Minerva, and the Corinthian one of Jupiter, and to makea 
fac simile of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates. And 
now Greek architecture became the rage; and “the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire” in architecture was so rapid 
that it needed no chronicler, for it happened in less than a life- 
time. About this period American experience began, and it 
may be safely said that portions of our country were infested 
with Grecian temples, from vast cathedrals to cabinets d 
aisance. This was, after a while, more particularly the case 
in the State of New York, which, having immortalized the 
sages of Greece and Rome in the nomenclature of her towns 
and villages, perpetuated Grecian architecture in white pine 
and shingles. 

The original plan of the Capitol at Washington was con- 
fessedly “copied out of a book,” so far as its architecture 
went, by Dr. Thornton, who was neither an architect nora 
builder; and that Palladian character was given to it, which 
could not subsequently be departed from, even by the genius, 
skill and taste of those who completed it, and who are now 
to add to it. The President’s house is another “copy out 0! 
a book,” a closer one than even the Capitol, which, after all, 
has features that give to it some claim, in some of its details, 
to originality. 

The Roman copies of Greek art were, doubtless, many of 
them made from memory ; hence, perhaps, the cause of theit 
inaccuracy and inferiority. But theclimate of Greece and Italy 
not being unlike, and the purposes of the public edifices of the 
two countries being in the main, the same, there was at least 
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one merit common to both, the merit of adaptation. Stew- 
art put it in the power, as we have seen, of the English and 
Americans to make fac similes. But the purposes to which 
this accuracy of imitation was applied by them, being wholly 
diverse, and the climate being different, too, the English and 
American copies lost this greatest of all architectural merit ; 
the one preserved by Rome, through all the ignorance and 
bad taste of her architects—the merit of adaptation—and 
we became but little better than the Chinese—we copied the 
patch and all ! 

But while Grecian and Roman Architecture were being 
matured and imitated, there was another architecture coming 
into being—the architecture of occasion. Gothic is a name 
that has been given to it. But it is a poor name and means 
little. It isa skin-deep name. It explains neither the prin- 
iples, the origin, nor the aim of the class to which it be- 

Like the name of Le nois faineant, of Ivanhoe, it tells 


nought of the king that is beneath it, for right noble and 


king-like is this architecture of occasion. It is this archi- 
tecture of which Ruskin is, in truth, the eulogist, his fault 
being that he runs away with the excellencies of certain spe- 
cimens of it, just as we in America ran away with the Par- 
thenon, turning it intoa bank in Philadelphia, and into 
God knows what not, elsewhere. 

Now, this architecture of occasion has the merit of adap- 
tation to the circumstances that the edifice requires. This is 
the fundamental truth on which it rests. To this, which is 
the divinity of architecture, every thing must be sacrificed. 
But, like all divinities, it is perfectly consistent with beauty ; 
and the genius of the architect exhibits its poetry, not in its 
| 


ornaments, 


mut in using those forms for the development of 
its truthfulness, which man finds innate within himself to 
rejoice in and admire. Mere ornament is vicious in art. 
Who would ornament the trunk of the oak, and yet, what 
is more graceful than the curves in which its roots buttress it 
upon the soil, or its branches spread themselves away from it 
to the heavens ? 
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It is impossible to illustrate the view here suggested, with- 
out either copying from Ruskin, word for word, or in attempt- 
ing original phraseology, to fall far below him. His “Stones 
of Venice” tells the story better than it was ever told before, 
and to this great work we commend our readers. In choosing 
our garments we consult the seasons and our wants. Why 
should we not do the same in the choice of the houses we are 
to live in, when it falls to our lot to build them. I wanta 
country-seat, says a man of wealth to an architect, and ] 
prefer the Italian villa style. How often is this said? How 
much more sensible would it be to say: 

I have such and such wants in regard to rooms, etc., and so 
much money—give me the suggestions of your experience as 
to the best mutual arrangements, and consult grace and refine- 
ment in form and proportions, and have a mind to the sum- 
mers and winters of our climate, for I prefer to live in the 
house all the year round. What is the Italian villa style? 
The individual about to embark in the luxury of building— 
the privilege, by the way, of the rich and foolish—as a gene- 
ral thing, knows as little, probably, about the Italian villa 
style, as he knows about Hebrew. But he has a fancy that he 
does not like the Gothic, about which he knows still Jess, and 
so, he chooses the other. This much, his common sense, how- 
ever, ought to tell him, that his models of the Italian villas, if 
built by men of sense in Italy, were most probably adapted 
to the climate of that country, and that the climate of the 
United States was a very different one. And that, therefore, 
if his architect obeyed his instructions, he would probably 
regret his doing so, one half the year, at least, if not all the 
year. Now Italian churches are frequently distinguished by 
bell towers, rising high and square above the body of the 
building—* campaniles,” they are called. They are square 
because that shape gives ample room where the bells require 
it; and there being no snow in Italy, there is no reason for 
the steep pitched roofs of Germany; for after all the steep 
roofs of Gothic architecture, of which the so called steeple is 
one of the modiiications, are but specimens of the architec 
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ture of occasion, called for by the necessities of a climate of 
frequent snows; and the fancy which attributes a religi- 
ous meaning to them, and makes them typical of heavenly 
aspirations, is but an idle fancy, with vastly more of poetry 
than fact in it. And so, the square campanile, as we have 
said, is a feature on an Italian church, as a matter of conve- 
nience permitted by the climate ; and Italian domestic archi- 
tecture, imitating in some degree church architecture, has 
adopted it, and appropriated the space within it to household 
purposes, all of which is very well in Italy. 

But when the American architect obeys orders, and builds 
a campanile to his employer’s country house, he builds for 
him what is either utterly useless, or very uncomfortable. If 
the employer wants a big house, the campanile makes it big, 
and that is about the most that can be said in its favor. But 
a bed room in its upper story, is exposed to the weather on all 


points of the compass. It is difficult of access, which is an 


objection, and, when reached is either too hot or too cold, no 
matter how shines the sun, or how blows the wind. We re- 
member such a campanile, containing a very handsome room 
up aloft, but which has served, thus far, no other purpose 
than as a look-out for fires, when the alarm bells are ringing 
and the master of the house happens to be curious ; though, 
as he neither runs with the engine, nor is he the president 
of an insurance company, it is to be doubted whether his 
outlay in the erection has yet been compensated. 

Another customer calls on our friend, the architect, and 
asks him for a design in the Gothic style. Now, were the 
architect candid, he would say to his employer, Why, sir, 
when those edifices were built, whose high-pitched roofs and 
peculiar forms have received the name of Gothic, domestic 
architecture was very humble, indeed, in its pretensions ; 
except you can call the feudal castles domestic, on account of 
their being human habitations; and even these castles con- 
formed themselves to the shape of the crags on which they 
were perched, and had reference mainly to military strength 
and considerations. Around them clustered dwellings that 
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you would hardly like to reproduce at “Bella Vista,” or 
“Sleepy Hollow,” or “ Waverley,” or “ Ellerslie;” and the 
burgher residences in the cities of that period were mostly 
fortalices, as you may discover now in Edinburgh, and May. 
ence, and York, and Ghent. So that, in truth, when you 
ask me to design you a Gothic country-seat, you ask me to 
make a villa as much like a cathedral as I can. But the 
architect is rarely candid enough to speak in this wise. He 
has, in nine cases out of ten, to bow to the ignorance of the 
wealth on which he is dependent, and he furnishes something 
to order which ignorance is satisfied with; and presently 
there arises, in groves whose beauty laughs it to scorn, a 
thing of peaked gables and pinnacles, and odd-shaped garret- 
windows, which is very funny to look at and most uncom- 
fortable to live in. 

It is from this state of things that Ruskin’s works tend to 
extricate us; and if, in exhibiting the true principles of 
architecture and the philosophy of all architectural struc- 
tures, he does run mad upon the subject of the ducal palace, 
why, it is an amiable weakness on his part, which we are 
perfectly wiliing to pardon in so valued and useful a friend. 

But, then, these old cathedrals, hoary as they are with age, 
are all of them noble specimens of the architecture of occa- 
sion. Does a buttress grow narrower and narrower by 
stages, as it nears the eaves, for mere ornament? Not 
at all; it is thus constructed that the base may afford the 
greater resistance to the thrust of the arch that forms the 
roof, and the walls be in this manner strengthened to sus 
tain it. Does the flying-buttress spring from the eaves of 
the body of the church to the eaves of the clere-story for 
, that the thrust of 
the arch of the latter may be transferred through the flying 
to the main buttress, and through that again to the ground. 
Does the pinnacle crown the buttress for the sake of show? 


ornament merely? Not at all; it is 


Not at all; its weight aids the latter to perform its duty. 
And so might we go over every element of a Gothic chureh, 
and explain how every ornament had its utility, and how 
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every portion of it, however minute, was an illustration of 
the architecture of occasion. But the subject is one to which 
it would require volumes to do justice. 

Now, this matter of domestic architecture deeply concerns 
us all. Napoleon looked upon the roads of a country as tes- 
tifying to its political condition ; and he is reported to have 
delayed the ingress of strangers into France until the roads 
were fit to impress them properly. In the same way, domes- 
tic architecture testifies to intelligence, education and refine- 
ment; and that people must be open to the ridicule of 
intelligent strangers, whose villas and farm-houses are but 
Greek temples, or Gothic cathedrals, or Italian churches, on 
the smallest of scales—the Lord’s prayer written on six- 
penny bits. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum is a saying we most cordially 
concur in. And yet, no one has done more to perpetuate the 
errors of the system on which we are remarking, than that 
gifted individual, Mr. Downing, whose early and untimely 
death was so widely and so deeply deplored. In his works 
on cottage and villa architecture, not being an architect 
himself, he introduced the plans, titles and all, which he 
procured in various quarters; and, as his bocks obtained at 
once an extended circulation, and were better than anything 
that had gone before them, they were forthwith adopted as 
vade mecums throughout the country ; and hence we have the 
Gothic, and Italian villa, and Elizabethan styles for do- 
nestic architecture fastened upon us, for an indefinite period, 
and until the circulation of such volumes as Ruskin’s shall 
create a more accurate judgment, the result of better infor- 
mation and a more refined taste. 

We have had our own experience, both in town and 
country, in these matters of brick, and stone, and mortar, and 
white pine, and shingles, and we have learned something of 
necessity; and our advice to those who may be disposed to 
build, either in town or country, is to go to the best architect 
within reach—one who has the most thorough education, and 
most general information—and, explaining to him what you 
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want for comfort and what you can expend of money, submit 
yourself to his guidance in regard to the arrangements of the 
building, exercising your own judgment in conjunction with 
his, and no more employ a mere carpenter to design for 
you, than you would employ a bailiff to argue a cause in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is the spirit of imitation, which is the essential feature 
of the architecture planned by the ignorant, that has given 
us the everlasting rows of houses, that justify the name of 
blocks of buildings that has been applied to the squares of 
our cities, and not only in America, but in the Old World, 
in modern times. Nor, is it any defence to say, that street 
architecture admits of no variety. It admits, on the contrary, 
of very great variety. No matter how narrow the front of a 
house, it is susceptible of such a construction as shall be 
graceful and produce an agreeable impression. We refer not, 
of course, to the dwellings where economy of construction 
requires the simplest forms and plainest surfaces—though, 
even in these cases, something may be done in the way of 
art—but to those which are built for the residence or place 
of business of the individual to whom they belong. How 
rarely, in a city, do we see the prejecting bow-window, which 
gives to the room within a command of the street and en- 
larges the dimensions of the apartment without trespassing 
upon the amplitude of the highway. What infinite variety 


) 
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might be given to the entrances of houses, if architects 
would only bear in mind the comfort of a shelter for the ex- 
pectant visiter, and forget the two columns of mongrel Greek 
or Roman fancy, that are their alpha and omega of decora- 
tion! True, of late years, the front doors of dwellings have 
been set back, and a shelter gained at the expense of the hall. 
But what holes are thus produced, in nine cases out of ten! 
The reason of all this, is to be found in the grasp which 
Greece and Rome have upon the architectural imagination 
of the country—the Procrustean influence they still continue 
to exercise upon genius. Because the lower line of an Athe- 
nian architrave is unbroken, because the upper member of 
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the cornice is the same—except, indeed, where the Greek 
architect himself, feeling painfully the perpetual straightness 
of this member of his work, broke it with the honey-suchle 
ornament, so called—must we, for these reasons, be doomed 
for ever to straight lines in modern architecture? There is 
no good reason under the sun why this should be so. Now- 
a-days, an architect, after arranging a house for a town lot 
to suit the feeling, and taste, and wants of the owner, has 
still the hardest part of the work to do in designing the 
facade, upon which, ultimately, he plasters a little of every 
thing, without vhyme or reason, other than that A may not 
have exactly the same pattern of ornament that B has already 
made common. And so, pediments are put to the tops of A’s 
windows, because arcs of circles have been set over B’s win- 
dows; and rosettes are put into the panels of the entablature 
of acornice for A, because B has a cornice without rosettes 
or panels, but adesned with brackets that support nothing, 
and are rarely looked at, falling below, in this respect, the 
broken teacups of the “Deserted Village,” so “wisely ranged for 
show.” But if the architect had exercised his common sense 
in B’s house, he would, with a hint or two from Ruskin, and 
with utter independence of Greeks or Romans, have given to 
B something far better than the edifice of A; and with the 
same amount of money have produced striking effects, with 
So with stores, as with 


r 

i 
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more originality and more utility. 
dwelling-houses, architects should discard conventionalisms, 
and, adapting the forms employed by them to the purposes 
of the structure, study less how to make a profitable job for 
the stone-mason in the floridness of their ornamentation, and 
more how to illustrate their own genius, in so ordering the 
portions of their work that beauty and adaptation should go 
hand in hand. 

The subject is almost inexhaustible, nor can we attempt, 
in the pages of a review, even to cross its threshold. The 
scope of our remarks is to impress upon our readers the im- 
portance of making utility the first, and ornament the second 


1 


object in building; assuring them, that if they are in the 
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hands of well-educated architects, who are permitted to have 
free play for their talent, the result will be far more to their 
satisfaction than if they build upon models that have grown 
stale long ago; and, therefore, in commending, as we do, the 
works of Ruskin, in this connection, we feel that we are pro- 
moting the best interests of art. 
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WE are now spectators of a scene in Europe, which may 
develop events more important to the world than the revolu- 
tionary wars of France. What the issue will be no man can 
tell. The most sagacious statesman may err as greatly as 
the novice, and the wildest prophecy approach fulfilment 
earlier than the conjecture based on the maturest reflections 
of the politician. It is the habit, in these latter days, to in- 
dulge in philosophical speculations upon the future. But 
however able men may be to theorize upon the past, we hold 
in little estimation that human foresight which ventures to 
declare its knowledge of things to come. The mistake of the 
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which they seem to have entered, and conduct the fate of 
nations to conclusions far opposite to the deductions of our 
reasoning. 

We do not, therefore, design to emulate the example of 
reviewers in England, France, and in this country, who have 


indulged in speculations as to the future. It is simply our 
purpose to consider the causes in which this new European 


war originated, and the political and physical condition of 
that power against which the cabinets of Lord Palmerston 
and Louis Napoleon are united. We shall consider that we 
have fulfilled all the duty properly belonging to public 
journalists, if we are able to present such a summary of the 
causes of this war, and of the internal resources, as will 
assist the reader in understanding the results which may 
take place in the pending struggle 

It is necessary for us, in the fulfilment of this object, to 
recur to the relations existing between Russia and Turkey 
before the present hostilities commenced. In 1724, it will be 
remembered, Peter the Great invaded the territories south of 
the Caucasus. After some conquests, he entered into a treaty 
with Persia, by which he acquired certain provinces of 
Georgia, on condition that he should recover for the Per- 
sians territories claimed by Shah Tamas, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Affghans. These conditions were not 
fulfilled, and the Russians remained in possession of the 
soil which they had thus acquired. They were subsequently, 
and for a brief season, deprived of them by Nadir Shah; but 
Heraclius, the sovereign of Georgia, being unable to main- 
tain his place upon the throne in consequence of intestine 
troubles, afterwards declared himself the vassal of Russia, on 
condition that his dominions should be guarantied to him- 
self and his successors. Georgia remained in the undisturbed 
possession of the family of Heraclius from 1783 to the year 
1801, when its vassalage was changed into a state of absolute 
dependency. It was then declared to be a province of the 
Russian Empire by the ukase of the Emperor Alexander, 


| 


dated September 12th, 1801 
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This annexation brought the lines of the Russian Empire 
near to the territory of Turkey bordering on the Euxine Sea, 
and to the territory of Persia on the Caspian Sea. As a 
necessary consequence, dissensions soon occurred and a series 
of petty conflicts took place, which continued up to 1807, 
Hostilities were renewed in 1809, which lasted with Turkey 
until the treaty of Bucharest in 1812, and with Persia until 
the treaty of 1813. By both of these treaties the boundaries 
of Russia were still further extended. 

The peace, resulting from these several treaties, remained 
unbroken until 1826. It was violated by the Prince Royal of 
Persia, who entered Russian territory in that year witha 
large army. About the same period, the Greek insurrection 
assumed a formidable appearance. The Turks were unable 
to cope with the revolution, and Ibrahim Pacha was sun- 
moned to their assistance. With this accession, the Turks 
speedily regained their ascendency, and Greece must have 
been subdued, except for the treaty entered into by France, 
England, and Russia, at London, on the 6th of July, 1826. 
This treaty, which was avowedly made to stop the effusion 
of blood, was followed by the naval battle of Navarino, on 
the 20th of October, 1827, in which the Turkish fleet was 
destroyed by the allies, and the power of Turkey in the 
Mediterranean wholly annihilated. We may well accord 
with Wellington, who pronounced that battle ‘‘ an untoward 
event,” since it broke the Ottoman power, and thus weakened 
one of those bulwarks in Europe, against Russian aggression, 
to which the policy of its cabinets has more lately been di- 
rected in strengthening and maintaining at an enormous 
expense of blood and treasure. 

After this event, the old differences between Russia and 
Turkey were renewed; and the part taken against Turkey 
by England and France reduced them to the position of spec- 
tators only in the contest. It is manifest, now, that Russia 


did not intend to accept any reasonable conditions from the 


Porte. In 1827, the army of Paskiewitch received orders to 
invade Asiatic Turkey ; and in 1828, the Russian forces com- 
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menced actual hostilities. The larger number of authorities 
agree that there was no substantial reason for this aggression, 
except in the desire to possess a portion of the territories 
of the Ottoman Empire. This war lasted until the signing 
of the treaty of Adrianople, on the 28th of August, 1829. 
It was bravely contested by the Turks with varying suc- 
cess, but it was then manifest that they could not maintain 
the independence of their empire in a single-handed conflict 
with Russia. By the treaty of Adrianople, Russia acquired 
a considerable territory, in which was an important fortress, 
a portion of the seacoast of Asia, the left bank and islands 
of the lower Danube, and the Salina mouth of that river. In 
addition to these concessions, the Porte surrendered the for- 
tresses of the Principalities to Russia, retaining only a barren 
sovereignty and a small revenue from them; and it provided 
for the effectual extinction of its influence there, by agreeing 
that no Mahommedan subject of the Porte should remain 
within their limits for a longer period than eighteen months 
after the date of the treaty. Russia further reserved the 
right to send troops into the Principalities upon certain con- 
tingencies. 


The surrender of Turkey to the control Russia by England 


and France, in consequence of their participation in the 
events preceding and following t 


he battle of Navarino, be- 
came, afterwards, still more absolute. When the Egyptians 
gained the battle of Konia, England refused to give Turkey 
any assistance. Russia afforded aid at the price of the treaty 
of 1833, which bound Turkey by an alliance offensive and 
defensive, and obliged her, by a secret article, to close the 
Dardanelles against any power with which Russia might be 
at war. 

In 1849 and 1850, the Russians, by virtue of an alleged 
article in a convention made at Balta Liman, in 1849, en- 
tered the Principalities with an army to suppress a supposed 
conspiracy. This conduct was, however, not justified by the 
treaty of 1849, which provided only for the entrance of the 
troops of both parties. Great Britain intervened, and, after 
long negotiations, the Russian army was withdrawn. 
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In March, 1853, Prince Menschikoff paid an official visit 
to the Porte, soon after his arrival as a minister from Russia, 
It has been recorded that he appeared in plain clothes, and 
that he neglected to pay the minister for foreign affairs the 
customary visit of civility. This was regarded as an omen 
of evil; and the import of his errand clearly appeared, when 
he demanded, as early as the 22d of March, a convention for 
a protectorate over the Greek Christians of Turkey. He re. 
peated his demand on the 29th of April, and again on the 
5th of May, when he added that a reply must be sent within 
five days, or that “painful obligations’ would be imposed 
upon him. Whatever may be the sympathies of any one in 
the struggle now progressing, it cannot be denied that this 
demand of Menschikoff was wholly unreasonable. The Greek 
Christians of the Turkish empire were, for the most part, 
voluntary residents ; and it would have been a fatal weakness, 
if Turkey had agreed to admit the protectorate of Russia over 
any class of her subjects. It would be fully as reasonable for 
France to assume a protectorate over the Catholics residing 
in England, as it was for Russia to demand it over the Greek 
Christians in Turkey. 

The reply of the Reis Effendi, on the day specified by the 
Russian Embassador, was eminently reasonable and pacific 
He admitted it to be the duty of the Sultan to maintain the 
religious freedom of his subjects, but said that he could not 
enter into a treaty which would deprive him of his rights of 
sovereignty over a large portion of his people. Menschikoff 
replied at once to this letter, reiterating his demands, and al- 
lowing only three days for the answer of the Porte. The 
Turkish ministers forthwith intimated to the Prince that 
they would advise with him upon these subjects at the resi- 
dence of the Grand Vizier. He did not do as they desired, 
but went directly to the palace and insisted upon seeing the 
Sultan. He was told that it was Friday, and that the Sultan 
was keeping his apartment on account of his mother’s death. 
Notwithstanding this, he remained at the palace. The Sul 
tan finally saw him, and told him that his ministers wert 
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possessed of his views. He was about to reply, when the 
curtain in front of the Sultan dropped, and he was left alone 
with the interpreter in the apartment. The ministers of the 
Sultan, in consequence of the insult offered by Menschikoff, 
resigned. Their successors asked time to consider the ques- 
tion, de novo, requiring only five days. Menschikoff refused ; 
and on the 18th of May, declared that his mission was term- 
inated, and on the 21st of May, he left Constantinople, al- 
though the firman recently issued to the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church was recalled to his mind, and although its 
terms were full enough to remove all uneasiness as to the 
treatment the Christians of the Greek Church would receive. 
But the ambassador made this very jirman the occasion of a 
threat. He said, apparently without having troubled him- 
self to read it, that Russia would regard it as an act of hos- 
tility, if it invalidated any of the privileges and immunities 
of the church. 

Reschid Pacha then submitted to the ambassadors of the 
four Western powers the demand of Menschikoff. They re- 
plied that they were not authorized to give any advice. A 
few days afterwards, the Turkish government prepared a 
note, stating that it was willing to maintain all the immuni- 
ties granted to Christians by former Sultans, but taking the 
reasonable ground, that it ought not to be expected to bind 
itself by treaty with a foreign power to maintain the liber- 
ties of its own subjects. It advised the allied powers that 
Russia was supposed to be arming, and that it became the 
duty of Turkey to prepare for resistance. On the 31st of 
May, Nesselrode wrote a letter to Reschid Pacha, which jus- 
tified the action of Menschikoff, and still further embarrassed 
the pending question. In this despatch, he asserted that the 
Russian embassador had quitted Constantinople because of 
the refusal of the Porte to give the least assurance of a posi- 
tive intention, or enter into any engagement for the protection 
of the worship and churches of the orthodox religion in Tur- 
key. For this declaration there was no warrant in fact. He 
further said, with what must have seemed to him a mockery, 
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that conciliation had been tried in vain; and that after a fail- 
ure to procure a proper result by such means, the ambassador 
had taken a step which met with his Majesty’s approval. He 
again invited the Porte to yield to these demands, accompany- 
ing the request by the significant remark, that the troops of 
Russia would enter the Principalities, in order to obtain by 
their occupation the guarantee of the demands made upon the 
Porte. Tothis, on the 16th of June following, Reschid Pacha 
replied, by assuring Russia of the purpose of the Porte to ad- 
here to its protection of the Christians, as fully as it could be 
provided for by the action of the Home Government. Before 
this answer was received, and a few days after his letter to 
Reschid Pacha, Nesselrode, on the 11th of June, addressed 
a letter to the ministers and agents of Russia at all the for- 
eign courts. In this he expressily admitted that the rights of 
the Christians were already guarantied by existing treaties, 
Indeed, the circular is in singular contrast with the demand 
made upon Turkey, in the letter of May 31st. But in ithe 
proceeded to say that Russia would grant the Porte “ a fresh 
reprieve” of eight days in which to make its decision. In the 
event of the declension of the Porte, war was clearly threat- 
ened. The reader will see the humiliation to which the 
terms of this despatch subjected Turkey. The very existence 
of that power was impliedly asserted to be within the direct 
control of the Russian arms. 

To the pretensions advanced in this letter, which was com- 
municated to France, Drouyn de |’Huys replied, on the 15th 
of July, 1853, reviewing the history of the relations of Russia 
to Turkey, and showing that the new demand was not justi- 
fied by any existing treaty or convention. On the 2d of July, 
1853, Nesselrode again addressed a circular to the ministers 
and agents of Russia at foreign courts. In this the hostile 
purpose of Russia was more clearly announced, and the Gov- 
ernments of England and France were invoked to abstain from 
committing themselves to the cause of Turkey. On the 3d of 
July, 1853, several Russian corps passed the Pruth, and the 
occupation of the Principalities commenced. The Hospadors 
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of Wallachia and Moldavia were forthwith commanded to sus- 
pend their relations with the Ottoman government. In Oc- 
tober, 1853, Prince Gortschakoff took possession of the public 
funds of these Principalities, and appointed a Russian Gover- 
nor over them. In the meantime, negotiations had been re- 
newed without any result. At length the Grand Council 
met, and it resolved upon war, unless the Principalities were 
evacuated within fifteen days. This demand was refused, and 
Omar Pasha began his campaign. 

All these transactions followed too closely upon the con- 
versation held by the Emperor with Sir G. H. Seymour, the 
English minister in Russia, for us to doubt that the refusal 
of Turkey to allow the Russian protectorate over the Greek 
Church in Turkey, was a mere pretext for hostilities. -On the 
9th January, 1853—but a few months before the embassy of 
Menschikoff to Constantinople, the Emperor turned the con- 
versation with Seymour upon the affairs of Turkey. At that 
time the East was comparatively tranquil. The Ottoman 
Empire exhibited no more signs of decay, or weakness, than 
it had shown during the preceding fifty years. But the Em- 
peror spoke of it as if it were about falling to pieces; and he 
said that he desired to have some understanding with Eng- 
land in regard to it. In this conversation, he used that ex- 
pression which has since become famous—that Turkey was 
“a sick man,” for whose death it behooved the sovereigns of 
Europe to be prepared. 

In a conversation occurring with the same person, five days 
later, the Emperor renewed this topic, and again reminded 
the English ambassador of the nc cessity of making some pro- 
vision for the disorders into which Turkey would fall, in case 
its political organization became more vitally affected. He 
said expressly, that unless some such arrangements were made, 
he might be placed some day, under the necessity of occupying 
Constantinople temporarily. The English minister reported 
this conversation with literal fidelity to his Government, but 
Lord John Russell and Lerd Clarendon seem to have con- 
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curred in the policy of “ masterly inactivity” with regard to 
the opinions of the Czar. 

Perhaps, we can now better understand the policy of Russia, 
thus hinted at. The subsequent proceedings of her Court have 
shown that the traditional policy of the Empire was believed 
to have culminated to the point of action. The Emperor had 
in view, doubtless, at that time, the mission of Menschikoff, 
and desired an alliance with England—the only power that 
could check his encroachments upon the Mediterranean shore, 
Perhaps, his advances would not have been repelled, if any 
substantial advantage could have been derived to England, 
but her sagacious statesmen have long seen that the safety 
of her Empire consists in the preservation of the existing sfa- 
tus of the political world. Her dominions in the East aro 
held by too unstable a tenure, to allow of a nearer approach 
of the Russian boundaries to India; and her influence in the 
Mediterranean would be placed in imminent peril, if Russia 
commanded the entrance to those waters from the Black Sea. 

From France, the Russian Emperor did not seem to appre- 
hend any difficulty. Her navy could not afford any substan- 
tial obstacle to the attainment of his design; and her land 
forces could not, with any efficiency, be brought into the field 
against Russia. His whole heart was set upon the concur- 
rence of England; and we can well conjecture that his dis- 
appointment was great, when prudential reasons induced that 
power to unite with France for the preservation of the sove- 
reignty of the Ottoman Empire, and for the maintenance ot 
the balance of power in Europe. 

We do not purpose to make any remark upon the conduct 
of the war, since the Russian army entered the Principalities. 
The Turks seem to have been held in less esteem upon all 
sides than their behavior in 1828-29 would seem to justify. 
The defence of Schumla, in 1828, by Hussein Pasha, was as 
gallant and able as the resistance offered by the French and 
English within their entrenched camps; and the defence of 
Varna, in the same campaign, was as desperate and gallant 
as that of Saragossa. Silistria and Kalafat were also signal 
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examples of their courage in that war. Indeed, if we may 
compare the accounts then given by the opponents of Russia, 
as to her losses in the field, with those which are said to have 
occurred in the present campaign, Russia experienced as heavy 
misfortunes, in the destruction of men and the material of 
war, at the hands of the Turks, in 1828-9, as she has as yet 
endured from the English and French. 

We propose to pass from the present campaign to a consid- 
eration of the internal condition of Russia, in order that we 
may better understand what her facilities of resistance are in 
the contest in which she is engaged. The experience of 
Charles XII. and Napoleon, show with what success her ter- 
ritories can be penetrated on the western lines; and a glance 
at the map of the Crimea will demonstrate that, if Sebastopol 
were taken, there is no probability that the allied armies 
would seek to pass beyond Perekop in their march to the 
northward. The operations of Sir Charles Napier, have de- 
monstrated that no success can be looked for at Cronstadt; and 
we are now to consider what would be the state of affairs 
should Sebastopol fall and the allies were free to turn their 
arms elsewhere. 

If Sebastopol falls, they would either march to the north- 
ward, or remain to await an attack where they are. If they 
marched, they would necessarily encounter, at some point to 
the southward of Perekop, the disposable force of the Russian 
Empire. The condition of the roads in the Crimea, which at 
present (February) obstructs the approach of Russian re-in- 
forcements, would also impede, to a still greater extent, the 
advance of the allies into the interior. With the difficulties 
which are known to exist now, in the transportation of neces- 
sary stores from the fleet in the neighborhood to the army, 
we can see what its isolation would be if it penetrated further 
into the country. Without depots, without supplies upon 
the route, it would, in the early spring months, be disorgan- 
ized by mere climatic influences. If it reached Perekop in 
the summer, it wonld find itself in the face of a position read- 
ily defended, and occupied, doubtless, at that time, by all the 
disposable forces in the Empire. 
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The obstacle which that force would present may be easily 
understood. The armies of Russia amounted, in 1852, accord- 
ing to Garowski, to 17 corps, with 4,900 companies of infantry, 
1,469 squadrons of cavalry, and 330 batteries of heavy and 
light artillery. Each company, when full, ought to have be- 
tween 170 and 200 men. If we make a liberal allowance for 
deficiencies in each company, by allowing only 100 men to 
each, there will yet remain for active field-service 490,000 in- 
fantry, with such a force of cavalry and artillery as no other 
power in the world can bring into the field. Even if one- 
third of the Russian force be deducted, there would still re- 
main an army far superior in numbers to the united forces of 
Great Britain and France in the Crimea, and out-numbering 
any which they might be able to transmit to the seat of war. 
The only obstacle to the presence of this army in wars in 
Southern Russia, is the difficulty of subsisting it, and this 
impediment tells with more fatal effect upon invaders. 

In this hasty computation, we are aware that we have done 
scanty justice to the power of Russia in the field. A far more 
liberal estimate is made by Germain de Lagny, upon what 
would seem to be data equally accurate. He says, that the 
Russian army consists of the Imperial Guard, the army in 
active service, and the military colonies. The Imperial 
Guard is made up of twelve regiments of infantry, two regi- 
ments of huzzars, two regiments of lancers, four regiments 
of curaissiers, two regiments of mixed cavalry and infantry, 
two regiments of Cossacks, and seventy-two field-pieces, be- 
sides two Cossack batteries and a pontoon train. The cavalry 
regiments are eight hundred men strong; the infantry regi- 
ments are four thousand men strong. The Guards thus 
composed form a regular corps d’armee. The army in active 
service is formed of nine corps, each corps being divided ex- 
actly as isthe Imperial Guard. Besides these corps, there are 
two others, altogether composed of heavy cavalry, dragoons 
and curaissiers—each corps consisting of ten regiments. 

In addition to these forces, Russia has what is called the 
corps of Orenburg, the corps of the Caucasus, and the corps 
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of Finland—each amounting, in mixed troops, to forty thou- 
sand men—and three corps of Cossacks. There are also the 
military colonies, forming ten other distinct corps, divided 
in the same manner as the army in active service; and, also, 
there is what is known as the reserve, which comprehends 
all soldiers out of service or disbanded. We may add to 
these the various bands of Georgians and Circassians in Rus- 
sian service. The sum of all is, that, by this computation, 
Russia has a present available force of fifteen hundred thou- 
sand disciplined men, of which more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand are cavalry. Whether we accept Garowski’s 
statement, or the more exact and statistical account of De 
Lagny, who writes with a strong prejudice against Russia, we 
cannot estimate the invincible power which Russia can, with 
the opening of the roads in the Crimea, oppose to the allies, 
whether Sebastopol fall or hold out. 

Nor is this army in any way deficient, either in provision 
for its armament or in its discipline. The battles already 
fought around Sebastopol show that it has been brought to 
the greatest perfection in military training, and that the Rus- 
sian soldier is as brave, skillful, and capable of hardship, as 
any inthe world. Whatever may be the demoralizing effects, 
theoretically, of the conscriptive system employed in Russia, 
it is evident that it does not impair the efficiency of disciplined 
forces, even when they are thus raised. The stern subjection 
in which the soldier is kept, converts him essentially into a 
machine; and, if he loses moral force and character by the 
change, it is manifest that his mere soldierly qualities are not 
thus impaired. 

It is true, that the material of these forces is drawn from 
a class intellectually degraded and physically oppressed. 
But serfdom among the Russians seems to be consistent with 
an enthusiasm of character, of which we have no example 
elsewhere. The organization of the army, moreover, is made 
perfectly effective, by placing these soldiers under discipline 
and command as accomplished and scientific as any service 
in the world can afford. The whole education of the people 
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is military, and the schools appropriated to such uses are nu- 
merous and excellent. We doubt whether any set of men in 
Europe are as thoroughly versed in the details of their pro- 
fession, as the chief and subordinate officers of the Russian 
army. These facts are now so well understood, that whatever 
may have been the contempt entertained by military men in 
France or England of Russian pretensions to military science, 
prior to the investment of Sebastopol, it is now understood 
that the strength of Europe would be required to overmaster 
Russia upon her own soil. 

It is perfectly true, that this enormous establishment is 
marked by the grossest abuses. The pay of the Russian sol. 
dier is about two dollars and a half per year, and his food gen- 
erally is coarse if not scanty. Although, it is understood that 
the rations now are more liberal than in time of peace, yet 
the regular allowance is a very moderate portion of coarse 
wheaten flour, mixed with bran and flour made from rye. 
The Russian colonel receives about one hundred and sixty dol- 
lars per year, a regimental surgeon the same, and a captain 
about sixty dollars. The consequence is, that peculation occurs 
among some of the chiefs, and that every contrivance is re- 
sorted to by the soldiery to add to their resources. But, what- 
ever may be said of the morale of the army, the sad stories re- 
lated by travellers and natives do not seem to have impaired 
its efficiency. That passive obedience, which is inculcated by 
the very power of the Emperor, works marvels in the field, 
upon the evil and the good alike—upon the cultivated noble, 
and upon the stolid serf. 

But, vast as are the military resources of Russia, they de- 
rive their great efficiency from the fact, that they are moved 
by a single will. There is no D’Israeli, in St. Petersburg, to 
berate the Emperor’s plan of acampaign. There are no party 
divisions, which derive their vitality from the failure or suc- 
cesses of his arms. His misfortunes, when they occur, are 
guessed at, not known; and his glory alone is open to the 
free expression of the popular voice. No man shadows the 
Imperial presence. The commander, whom he places at the 
head o P his forces, apprehends no commissions of Parliamen- 
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tary inquiry. If he executes the will of the Czar, it is enough. 
With such forces at his command; with those forces ably 
, officered; with a winter climate to befriend him in the Cri- 
mea until they can be concentrated in the field to oppose the 
: allies; with a country in which a friendly army barely can 


subsist, and in which a large hostile army, away from a fleet, 
would starve; with a barren waste intervening between the 
Crimea and the central provinces; with an impregnable capi- 
tol, and-a population stirred by every impulse of hate and 
fanaticism against the invaders; with a military force now 
sufficient to overwhelm his enemies, and with a power to add 
. a million more of men to his armies; what has the Emperor 
todread inthis war? While the French nation wearies itself 
with the expectation of the renewal of the ancient triumphs 
of the Grand Army, and the English people, scant of men, 
— and with an impeded commerce, embarrass their government 
at home and abroad, by resistance and inquiry, the power of 
the Czar gathers to a head. We may safely assert, that if the 


: negotiations for peace do not assume some practicable form at 
an early day, there will be no tranquillity in Europe until the 


last of the English and French soldiers have been driven from 
the Russian territories. 

But, while the forces of Russia can be combined and used 
with such power, under the direction of one man, we must 
consider that the uniformity of their direction depends upon 
the future tenure of that one man’s life. It is the absolutism 
of autocracy which renders the history of this campaign 
doubtful, even, and which envelops the. future of Russia in 
uncertainty. We remember the conspiracy of the Strelitzes 
against Peter the Great; the murder of Peter the Third, in 
1762; the murder of Paul the First, in 1801; the movement 
made against Nicholas himself by the partizans of his brother 
Constantine after the death of Alexander, in 1825; and 
these are enough to teach us that the life of the Emperor is 
subject to chances more numerous than those which assail 
the persons of his meanest subjects. 

The uncertainty of the future of Russia is increased by the 
elements every day at work within its society. The war be- 
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tween the feudal nobility and the Tchinn, or those in the 
employment of the government, is constantly manifesting 
itself. And, although it is the policy of the Emperor to play 
these powerful castes against each other, still the hour may 
come when the success of one or the other will, in a moment 
of time, convert St.Petersburg into the theatre of a new 
struggle for the crown. 

We cannot conjecture the results which would follow from 
the death of the Emperor Nicholas. Some contest, or intrigue, 
for the succession would doubtless occur. In Russia, there is 
a peace party as well as a war party; although the purpose of 
the Emperor to sacrifice his last rouble and his last man, in 
this war, overrides the disposition of the former. But the 
tempers of his sons differ so widely, that we may well conjec- 
ture that the eldest will not be suffered to ascend the throne 
without domestic or factious opposition. 

Alexander, the Hereditary Grand Duke, is now in his 
thirty-seventh year; but, although in the prime of life, he 
has not the energetic traits of character which marked his 
father, and which are always needful to a prince who would 
safely ascend the Imperial throne. He inherits his father's 
majestic person, but his temper is reported to be akin to that 
of his mother, Alexandra of Prussia, whose gentle affections 
better adapt her for the position of the wife of the private 
citizen than for the place of Empress. He is supposed even 
to inherit something of the nervous temperament of his 
mother ; though, we confess, that the scene through which she 
passed, when the mutiny occurred against Nicholas, on the 
25th of December, 1825, shortly after his accession to the 
throne, was sufficient to have tried the nerves of a man. His 
disposition has been understood to be towards peace, in the 
struggle in which his father is engaged. Domestic in all 
his habits, it has been more than once hinted that it was 
not unlikely he would, in the event of his father’s death, 
emulate—though for a different reason—the example of his 
uncle Constantine, and give place to his younger brother, 
who has the name and the character of the Prince who re- 
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signed the throne in favor of the present Emperor. The 
present Prince Constantine was born in 1827, and is now 
twenty-eight years of age. His character is abrupt and im- 
petuous ; and he is said to be a believer in what is considered 
the “ manifest destiny” of Russia—the acquirement of Con- 
stantinople. To the affairs of the Ottoman Empire his 
attention has always been particularly turned. He is familiar 
with the Turkish language, and, in his capacity of High 
Admiral of the fleets, has often, doubtless, turned a covetous 
eye upon the Golden Horn. Of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
who was born in 1831, we know nothing. The Grand Duke 
Michael, who was born in 1832, is said to bear a marked re- 
semblance in character to his father. 

These are the Princes who will, in the event of the death 
of Nicholas, stand before the world as the living chiefs of the 

reigning dynasty. We om be for the sake of the tranquillity 
of f Rarope, that the Hered ‘Grand Duke might then as- 
cend the throne. For, citieate if the present state of public 
feeling continued, his most peaceful purposes might be over- 
thrown by the exasperation of the Russians generally against 
England and France, yet, it is undeniable that any effort in 
the direction of peace, and in favor of its maintenance, would 
meet with the sympathy of the large proprietors. The con- 
scriptions levied since the war has broken out, and the levy 
en masse lately threatened, for the increase of that great 
army with which it was designed to open the campaign of the 
present spring, has taken the flower of the serfs from a large 
number of estates. The pr prietors have been bold enough, 
insome instances, to utter the ominous words—“ Notre Em- 
pereur se trouvera en face de son peuple ;” and it is not 
unlikely that such men, who are the Brights and Cobdens of 
Russian opinion, will afford a substantial support to a peace 
policy. But the army—the Guards—the pretorian bands of 
Russia, would settle the question if differences occur; and 
how—no man can tell. 

For ourselves, we await the unfolding of the drama. If 
peace shall soon be declared, “the sick man” will have a 
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respite from sudden death by violence, and Turkey will be 
left to the processes of its own decay for a season longer. If 
peace is declared, the English and French armies will retire, 
leaving behind them the graves of thousands of their country- 
men; and furnished, by the memory of this struggle, and by 
the increase of the national debts of their respective countries, 
with stronger arguments for peace than the “ World’s Con- 
vention” was able to supply. Perhaps, English and French 
rulers will hereafter, in this century, when they remember 
Sebastopol and Cronstadt, abate something of the haughty 
confidence with which they have regarded their strength and 
power, upon the land and upon the sea. 


Art. VI.—Princrpres oF Art. 

The History of Painting in Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By the Abate Luigi Lanzi. Translated by THomas 
Roscoz. London: H.G. Bohn. 1847. 

Letters on Christian Art. By FReprric von ScHLEGEL. 

On the Limits of the Beautiful. sy the same. 

Paintings in Paris and the Netherlands. By the same. 

Lectures on Painting. By the Royal Academicians. Lon- 
don: H.G. Bohn. 1848. 

Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. By M. 
Victor Cousin. Translated by O. H. Wricut. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 

Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, First President of 
the Royal Academy. London: H.G. Bohn. 1852. 

CritictsM is proverbially uncertain and multiform. In spite 

of the general laws which have been laid down by eminent 
writers, we find its canons ever varying with the varying 
character of different ages. The songs which delighted the 
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ferce souls of our old Norman and Saxon sires, in the merry 
hall, at that interesting period “ when beards wagged all,” 
and 
** From the deep drinking-horn 
Many a lip unshorn 
Blew the foam lightly,”’ 


yould grate on our nicer ears, and jar upon the sensibilities 
ofour more refined natures. The delicate touches of melody, 
and the great volumes of harmony, which so stir the heart 
ofthe musical connoisseur, are a very weariness to the uncul- 
tivated listener, who has submitted to this burden of ennwi at 
the command of imperious fashion. The sea-songs of Dibdin 
till delight the forecastle, but are banished for ever from the 
drawing-room. 

Nor, is it only in various grades of society and different 
degrees of cultivation, that these opposite esthetic habits are 
to be found. The same family contains wide diversities of 
taste, and looks out upon the great world with contradictory 
emotions. The same individual feels differently towards 
Nature and Art at different periods of his existence. The 
vild legends which delighted his childhood, prove distaste- 
ful to his riper years. There are a few themes and a few 
books, indeed, which charm alike at all ages; but most of 
our remembered joys owe their lingering sweetness to the 
recollection of the emotions by which they were originally 
beatified. That deep well of pure happiness which lies in 
the child’s heart, overshadowed by the blooms of that early 
syring-time, lingers as a delicious memory in the spirit of 
theman. During the few moments of rest that are accorded 
lin in his subsequent toilsome journey over the arid desert 
of life, he looks back to it with a longing heart, and now 
and then, in dream and reverie, regales his thirsty spirit with 
its pure and living waters. We see our past, not through 
the clear, hot atmosphere of our present life, but through the 
golden mists of our childhood. It is not the object itself, but 
the radiance which invested it, that so delights us. The 
desert itself is glorious in the morning. 

The thought may even be still further extended. Not only 
do our tastes vary with our age, but with the circumstances 
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which immediately surround us. How wearisome are th 
notes of sorrow, when our bosoms are bounding with joy? Hoy 
impertinent the exulting strains of gladness, to the heart thai 
aches with a fresh and deadly grief? How incongruous ani 
ominous the cypress, in the bride’s bouquet? How insulting 
the fripperies of life, to the stern majesty of the corpse ? Why 
could tolerate the flippancies of the ball-room, in an old 
thedral? Who could endure a funeral oration, when he js 
leading his partner out to the dance? Our lightest emotion 
influence our wsthetic faculty ; our physical feelings sway x 


** One ju lg s as the weather dictates; right 
The poem is at noon, and wrong at night. 


9 


The character of the age in which we live modifies ou 
tastes—fashion controls them. Habit reconciles us to de 
formity, makes us even prefer it to beauty. The hideous 
monstrosities of costume bear testimony to this fact. That 
people could actually think it attractive to look at a fair face 
down a long vista of Leghorn straw, or admire a lady’ 
sleeve constructed on the model of a pillow, is painful evi- 
dence of the power of fashion; and, yet it is not more amazing 
than that a refined and enlightened age should turn its back 
upon the glorious literature of the days of Shakspeare and 
Spenser, to listen to the thin sentiment and drawing-room 
prattle of the time of Queen Anne. When we hear Goldsmitl 
chuckling over his discovery of irreconcilable absurdities in 
the soliloquy of Hamlet, or Coleridge denying to the Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard the slightest poetical merit, we 
learn that fashion does not restrict itself to the confines 0 
the parlor, or allow itself to be hemmed in by the circle 
‘society.” 

In few departments of criticism is this diversity so strikingly 
apparent, as in those which take cognizance of works of art 
Every one has his own standard; every critic is provided 
with some bed of Procrusteas, to which he would fain accou- 
modate the gigantic stature of genius as well as the dwarfisl 
limbs of imbecility. To one, color is all in all; another can 
only see through anatomical spectacles; a third thinks 
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nothing but composition, chiaro oscuro, etc.; while a fourth 


td confines his attention to mechanical execution, handling, 
rt that , 


18 and 
ulting 


lines, pencilling, ete. 

Every one who has read works on art, must have observed 
this peculiarity. We cite but a single example. Frederic 
yon Schlegel, in describing an allegorical picture from the 
hand of Mantegna, utters the following strong panegyric :-— 


i] 


“The coloring is almost glaring, and the figures, as may 
be anticipated from this master, simple and severe. A 
hechante-like figure, with flowing hair, bounds forward in 
the lightest and most graceful attitude; and several of the 
more*heroic Muses, of whom we have only a side or back 
view, are of majestic proportions. In the centre stands one, 
looking towards the spectator—a most glorious face, yet 


S Our 


in dd 
0 de- , ; : 
deous tustere and melancholy; indeed, we feel that a sorrowful 
~ § expression pervades every countenance in the picture. 
That “How beautifully, when the allegory permits, does Man- 
riaee® tegna multiply the reflection of the eternal harmonies in a 
lady's thousand allegorical forms of joy and rapture! And yet, 
lor. When ‘Lis subject demands it, imparts an intense expression 
leri-@ a aT an es. aur acy sack 
. & ofsad and bitter feeling, which, by its striking contrast with 
Pen ates Tt i.” 
*§ the former, illustrates the strife between good and evil. 
back 
sand™ A.F. Rio, commenting upon the same pictures, is little 
room more than an echo of the German :— 
mith§ “ Quelques-unes des Muses,” says he, ‘sont @’une beauté 


es ing Tavissante, sans avoir ete copices sur des statues antiques, et la 


‘Neorg figure de Venus, d’un type non moins original ni moins 
yoy gracieux, severe ot chaste, malgré sa nudité, prouve invinci- 


blement que des imaginations chretiennes pouvaient concevoir 
es 8 le beau, d’une maniere independante, méme en traitant de 
le cif sujets profanes.” 


Now contrast this with Fuseli’s criticism, in his lectures 


ng before the Royal Academy :— 

F art are , 

, ; “The essays of Masaccio in imitation and expression, An- 
"ded : 


drea Mantegna attempted to unite with form, led by the con- 
cou-§ templation of the antique, fragments of which he ambitiously 
rfishf scattered over his works. Though a Lombard, and born prior 
cag to the discovery of the best ancient statues, he seems to have 
been acquainted with a variety of characters, from forms that 
remind us of the Apollo, Mercury, or Meleager, down to the 
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Fauns and Satyrs; but his taste was too crude, his fancy toy 


grotesque, and his comprehension too weak, to advert fron 
the parts that remained to tne whole that inspired them: 
hence, in his figures of dignity or beauty, we see not only the 

eagre forms of common models, but even their defects 
tacked to ideal Torsos; and his Fauns and Satyrs, instead o 


native luxuriance of growth and the sportive appendages of 


mixed being, are decorated with heraldic excrescences and 
arabesque absurdity. His triumphs are known to you all: 
they are a copious aiony of classic pr yar (Ae together 


Of expression he was not ignorant. His ‘ burial of Christ’ 
furnishe 1 Raphael with the composition, and some of the 
features and attitudes, in his picture on the same subject in 
the pa com eg: the Borghesi; the figure of St. John, however, 
left out by Raphael, proves that Mantegna sometimes mis- 
took grimace for the highest degree of grief. His oil-pictures 
exhibit little more than the elaborate anguish of missal- 
painting; his frescoes, destroyed at the construction of the 
Clementine museum, had freshness, freedom, and imitation.” 


Not to multiply quotations, let one more suffice. It is 
Lanzi who speaks, aedictitae Mantegna’s picture of Victory, 
painted on canvass 


, how in Mantua :— 


‘Mantua, perhaps, boasts no other specimen equally sought 
after and admired by strangers; and though produced in 
1495, it is still free, in a conspicuous degree, from the effects 
of three ages, which it has already survived. It is truly 
wonderful to behold carnations so delicate, coats of armor 80 
glittering, draperies so finely varied, with ornamental fruits 
still so fresh and dewy tothe eye. Each separate head might 
serve as a school, from its fine character and vivacity, and 
not a few from imitation of the antique; while the design, 
as well in its naked as in its clothed parts, expresses a soft- 
ness which sufficiently repels the too general opinion, that 
the stiff style and that of Mantegna are much the same thing. 
There is also a union of colors, a delicacy of hand, and a 
peculiar grace, that to me appear almost the last stage of the 
art towards that perfection which it acquired from Leonardo.” 


Thus variously do eminent critics talk of the same work of 
art. It is manifest that each has in his mind some peculiar 
ng gh by which he measures all objects of criticism. 

Schlegel, for example, resolved all high art into symbolism, 
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as some modern ecclesiogists would have us to believe that 
every stone in a Gothic cathedral embodies some unspeakable 
religious mystery. lLanzi, on the other hand, is a warm 
admirer of sensuous beauty; while Fuseli, as well in his 
lectures as in his paintings, shows himself a fervent devotee 
of the ideal, to which he sacrifices probability, truth, nature, 
and every rule of art. How, then, could we expect them to 
study any subject from the same point of view? Each sees 
something which the others do not perceive; each feels 
emotions which are strangers to the others’ bosoms. It is 
the defect of our nature to be fragmentary—to realize that 
striking figure of Milton, in his “ Areopagitica,” of the scat- 
tered limbs of Truth, carefully picked up from a thousand 
hill-sides by her zealous friends, each of whom, however, can 
only get a fragment. 

Any criticism, based upon these one-sided emotions, must, 
of course, be partial and unsound. A healthy, earnest, genial 
criticism, does not consist in the mere detection and exposure 
of faults, but, to a very much greater extent, in the recog- 
nition and exposition of beauties. ‘“‘To comprehend and de- 
monstrate that a thing is not beautiful,’ says Cousin, in his 
lecture on the Beautiful in the Mind of Man, “is an ordinary 
pleasure, an ungrateful task; but to discern a beautiful 
thing, to be penetrated with its beauty, to make it evident, 
and make others participate in our sentiment, is an exquisite 
joy, a generous task. Admiration is, for him who feels it, at 
once a happiness and an honor. It is a happiness to feel 
deeply what is beautiful, an honor to know how to recognize 
it Admiration is the sign of an elevated reason served by a 
noble heart. It is above a small criticism, that is skeptical 
and powerless; but it is the soul of a large criticism, a criti- 
cism that is productive; it is, thus to speak, the divine part 
of taste.” 

Schadow, in a recent article, has sketched the route upon 
which a genuine criticism must move to attain its ultimate 
end—the true exposition of the work of art, under considera- 
tion. First, it must study and thoroughly understand the 
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thought, or, perhaps, he might better have said the feeling of 
the artist. It will then examine whether this belongs to the 
subject—whether it arises naturally from the theme. Thus, 
he who should paint a pretty woman calmly looking at a 
dagger, would have no right to call his production a Lucretia, 

faving comprehended the idea, the critic next proceeds to 
examine the manner in which it has been worked out. There 
must be a unity pervading the whole; drawing, composition, 
color, all must combine to produce one result. Any division 
of the interest, any breaking up of the picture into detached 
groups, mars the unity and offends the critic. So, also, any 
glaring incongruity of figure, character, expression, or color, 
disturbs the impression and calls for condemnation. After 
thus examining the harmonies of the execution with the 
original design, the critic descends to particulars, and scruti- 
nizes the forms, the position, the truth to nature of the 
various parts of the picture. 

In every great work of art, this unity combines all its 
numerous particulars. ‘ Could Coreggio,” pertinently asks 
Schlegel, “in combination with his method of light and 
shade, have employed any other carnations? And is not the 
coloring of Raphael as positively appropriate to his designs 
and forms? Do not lights, character, coloring and design 
enter, in the compositions of a good master, into the un- 
broken harmony of the whole? Instead of idly attempting, 
by an unsatisfactory classification, to divide things which are 
essentially inseparable, and must be judged of in their eternal 
connection, let us rather strive to penetrate the original de- 
sign of the master, and to unravel the impression which he 
himself designed to convey.” 

Let no one suppose that these remarks upon criticism, are 
foreign to the subject we have proposed to ourselves, a dis- 
cussion of art, and its influence upon society and individuals. 
For criticism is but the expression of taste; and taste, though 
not creative, has a reflex influence upon art. The perverted 
taste of one age, engenders a host of frightful deformities in 
art, that propagate themselves in remote generations. The 
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artist who lives by his \luctions, is too often tempted to 
orget the future in a slavish subservience to the fugitive 
fancies of the present, or a tame imitation of the popular 
glories of the past. Progress is thus arrested, and it may be 
that a retrograde motion takes place in the direction of con- 
ventional platitudes. 

How, then, it may be asked, is the artist to be guided, since 
taste is so versatile, fickle and uncertain? It may be an- 
swered, that there is a true and a false taste, the one perpet- 


} 
he other 


ual, belonging to the refined of all generations; t 
fluctuating, among all absurdities. The one is based upon 
certain immutable principles, founded in nature; the other 
rests only on the uncertain whims of a fragment of a passing 
generation. 
For in the midst of these fleeting, and changing fancies, 
there remain two great and stable things, the beauty of na- 
and the love of it in the human heart. It cannot be 
denied, that all ages, ranks, tribes and families of men, have 
some sort of appreciation of the beautiful. The boisterous 
child, vociferating in his nurse’s arms, when he catches his 
first glimpse of the calm majesty of the moon, beaming upon 
him from the silent depths of the blue sky, is hushed,in a 


kind of holy awe, for a moment. and then breaks out in an 


on tba " ] » 2 7 ] ™ F ] rT} , _ 
exuiting shout ol irrepress aelignt, The savage. when, 
aiter a long Cnase Or a toll Var excursion, ne comes in 
sight of the great river, shini in the sun, silent, or only 
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ships the Father of Waters. ihe musiclan, when the liquid, 
fantastic harmonies of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
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murmuring, stron: 


irst greet his enraptured ear, feels his heart swell 
if 
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within him, and warm tears of delight fill hiseyes. The art- 


ist, who stands before the Venus or the Apollo, feels a sort of 


livinity radiate from the white marble into his admiring 


spirit. The Christian. who listens to the story of the late 
Archbishop of Paris, and hears him exclaim, in reply to 


those who would dissuade him from mounting that deadly 


barricade, “ Bonus autem pastor dat vitam suam pro ovibus 
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his heart stirred within him to its lowest depths. 
one of these to express his emotions in one single 

he be capable of expression, he will say, “ beau- 
|, not desirable, not agreeable, not fit, not justly 
l, for these are all parts, and all combined, fall 
’ what we mean by beautiful. As well might you 
define man, by calling him an arm, a hand, a head. 
not be constructed by the elaborate synthesis of 


. . ’ ° . 1 
‘ans, Ior there would remain the expression, the 
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deed, is that theory which attempts to re 


to the agreeable. Away with such “ pig-philoso- 
phy!” According to it, th ntiment of the beautiful would 


but desire, a hypothesis completely refuted by M. 
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to purify and ennoble it. The more beautiful a 


I do not mean that common and gross beauty 


which Reubens in vain animates with his brilliant coloring. 


deal beauty which antiquity and Raphael under- 
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vaults and pillared aisles with countless voices of melodious 
ided into volumes of full and overpowering har- 


+ 


mony. Utility has, in no part of this immense creation, been 


the sole idea which has guided his plastic hand. He has, if 


such an expression may be permitted, gone out of his way to 
adorn the objects he has made. 

Now, it is altogether contrary to our ideas of Divinity that 
anything should be wasted upon mere ostentation. There 
must be a meaning in this profuse expenditure of elegant 


design and harmonious coloring. It could never be intended 
to be wasted on brute silence, or to radiate its loveliness into 
an eyeless and soulless space. Aside from the delight which 
these glorious works must afford to their Divine Original, 


we have every reason to believe that they were designed also 


to produce a beneficial influence upon finite intelligences. 
Man, placed in the midst of this garden—still an Eden 
I 


though ruined and despoiled—and endowed with faculties to 
see and feel its beauties, cannot fail to be affected, even toa 
modification of his psychical nature, by them; “for in this 
mass of nature there is a set of things that carry in their 
front, though not in capital letters, yet in stenography and 
haracters, something of divinity, which to wiser rea- 
sons serve as luminaries in the abyss of knowledge, and to 
judicious beliefs, as scales and roundels to mount the pinna- 
an l highest pi ces of divinity.” 

This influence is of an elevating and refining nature, and 
nearly akin to morality and religion. The yearning of the 
soul after the infinite is fostered by the beautiful and sublime 
scenes ot nature, and a spirit upon which they exert their 
ull power is sublimated above the ordinary level of mortali- 
ty. We can safely appeal to the experience of every man 
who has not stifled his better nature by common cares and 
mere ary intellectual cultivation—whether he has not felt 
elevated, purified, enobled, in the presénce of nature ; whether 


on some golden day of youth, or during some hour of respite 


‘ The fretful stir 


and the fever of the world,’’ 
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in more advanced life, he has not, by the mere power of 
beauty, been lifted above himself and perceived that he felt 


‘more, loved more and was more than in the common mo- 


ments of every-day life. Poor, indeed, is that spirit which 
has no such recollections; tame, dull and lifeless that soul 
which has no such capabilities for refined enjoyment. 

It is of no avail to reply that there are some evil natures 
which nevertheless possess the esthetic faculty in an eminent 
degree, to cite those “‘ glorious devils, large in heart and 
brain,” who have at once enriched and debased the literature 
of their age and nation. It is only an illustration of the 
well-known fact of the existence of good in things which are 
bad, the shining of some little remnant of heavenly light 
through the darkness of a thickening depravity; and it 
might be readily answered that they would be infinitely 
worse without it. It constitutes, in many cases, the only dis- 
tinction between a hero and blackguard. Strike this one 
quality out of Lord Byron’s soul, and how the gloom of his 


L. - . . Roun ¢ . P 
vickedness would darken. Even “our sag 


e and serious poet,” 
Milton, did not see fit to degrade his very devils below this 
point, for he felt that not only would he destroy the interest 


of his readers, but that his hell would lose half its anguish, 


were the last yearnings for higher and holier things stifled 
in its unhappy denizens 
[It also leaves untouched the assertion that a pure and lofty 


spirit became still purer and loftier from a contact with na- 
ture, and that there is a sort of inspiration in beauty and in 
grandeur, that gives us glimpses of the Infinite, which we 


. 259 . ‘7 


could not attain without its aid. It was not without signifi- 


cance that the Law was given upon the summit of a moun- 
tain, in the midst of storm and darkness, and unearthly 
trumpet-tones, nor that t last vision the teachers of a bet- 
ter religion had of its august founder was through the pure 
atmosphere of another lofty hill. 

These relations between nature and the human soul did 


1 ° 


not escape the philosophical mind of Wordsworth who has 


left us the most exquisite poetical disquisitions upon them. 
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Blessed is the bride that the sun shines on.” “ Blessed 


the corpse that the rain ral 3 On.” Who does not here see 
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Not to multiply citations to prove a point which must be 


familiar to every one who has read literature with ordinary 


attention, we may allude to Hood’s poem, “The Haunted 
House.” By skilfully availing himself of this, the author 


manages to awaken a supernatural terror from the beginning 


? 
I 
> 
L 


ae , “ar sh 
The desolation surrounding the place; the partiality of decay 


fons 


which, in the midst of its ravages among the old banners, an 
the illumined window-panes, has spared but one dread sym- 
bol, that of the heraldic bloody hand, and has consumed all 
the tapestry but that whereon is wrought the Scriptural story 


ing Abel; the awe which has kept every living 


=) 5 

thing aloot trom the chamber ol murde r, sO that trom the 
' a Pe a al os > , 

sunbeam ‘‘ the very midge had vanished,” constitute the va- 


4 


rious stages of an ever-deepening horror, which reaches its 


full intensity at the close. 
1 ge ee. sty | ver 
Ma WOrks OT artowe much Of their celebrity to the powel 


with which they appeal to this emotion. We were much 
ith it, in gazing at a little known picture of the three 
Marys. It is early morning, and the women are walking 
1e tomb, each al sort ed in her own crief. The 
wall of the sepulchre bounds the picture on one side, while on 
the other a dreary mountainous landscape stretches away t 
meet the grey sky, which, on the horizon, is ruddy, not with 
the rosy light that is the harbinger of a brilliant day, but 
with that lurid red which precedes the tempest. An atmos- 
phere : sa iness pe rvades the whi le picture. It speaks to 
the soul like music, and seems a sort of visible requiem. 
This esthetic faculty, being a portion of our nature, must 
have its own expression, its proper exercise. It is the pro- 
vince of art, to utter in various ways these emotions, to speak 
with its manifold voices to the listening spirit. It is through 
the combined influence of art and nature working together, 
that this esthetic portion of our being is to be cultivated and 
refined, and as the Art of any people is the expression of the 
character of the influence which nature exerts upon them, so 
the state of their art is an exact measure of this esthetic 
ture, and consequently of their progress in refinement and 


the higher walks of civilization 
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For man is imperfect and but half made up, who has 
trained and exercised but one set of faculties. As well might 
one expect to accomplish a perfect physical training by exer- 


ciel P : s 14.8 : “o9 
cising one set of muscles only, as to obtain the height of his 


possible intellectual stature by cultivating one portion of his 


faculties to the exclusion of all others. Goethe, in his Wil- 
helm Meister, gives sound counsel on this head. 


to be unfolded. When 
1d the other encourages 
the useful alone, it takes both them toformaman. The 


useful encourages itself, for the multitude produces it, and 
none can dispense with it: the beautiful must be encouraged ; 


r lew can set 1t I rth and many need it. 


“Every gift is valuable and . 


one encourages the beautiful al 


}, + 
— sib 


T. 
} 
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There is, indeed, an instinctive feeling of the necessity of 


this sort of culture even in the rudest minds. The savage is 
that shelter him from the 


t 
I 


not satisfied with the mer 
cold, he dyes them and adorns them with embroidery of fan- 
tastic pattern. The civilized in will not merely have a 
house supplied with all the comforts and conveniences of life 
—he demands furthermore that it shall be beautiful: he calls 
art to his aid, embellishes its exterior with the florid graces 


of architecture, and adorns its interior with the choicest pro- 
ducts of the loom, the chisel and the pen ‘il. 

It is from this instinctive impulse that art originates. 
Crude at first, consisting of mere intricacies of pattern and 
contrasts of color, it rises through various stages of progress, 
the delineation of form becoming gradually more and more 
correct, ascending to the study of expression, and reachin: 


. 
its consummation in the embodiment of lofty conceptions and 


the awakening of high aspirations. 
‘ . > , . 7 
Great is the error of those : re and narrow minds that 


would condemn the cultivation of art as a waste of time and 


a kind of sin, in view of the great responsibilities of life. We 
speak not now of those mean spirits, whose aspirations are 
limited to the mere hoarding of money, for they cannot be 


taken into the account in any scheme of mental or moral im- 


provement; but of that rigid sect of narrow-minded moral- 
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The object remaining the same, the spheres and capabili- 


ties of the different arts must vary with their medium of ex- 
pression. Music, for example, which has to deal with disem- 
7 


bodied voices, has all the power of vagueness to touch the 
i 


A 


spirit. No forms, no words confine and cripple its divine ca- 


pabilities. It appeals directly to the human heart, moves its 
deepest emotions, and in its highest flirhts, 
s¢()) ts ] werful pinions 
Takes every liv soul and lifteth it gently to Heaven”’ 


But this very vagueness, while it gives music its peculiar 
charm, also limits its sphere of expression. It gives it great 
power over our emotions, none at all over our intellect, ex- 

im 
\| 


cept through the medium of our emotions. To quote 


‘What will music gain by aiming at the picturesque, when 
its proper domain is the pathetic? Give to the most learned 
symphonist a storm to render. Nothing is easier to imitate 
than the whistling of the winds and the noise of the thunder, 
But by what combinations of harmony will he exhibit to th 
are of the lightning, rending all of a sudden the 

eght, and what is most fearful in the tempest, the 
movement of the waves that now ascend like a mountain, now 
descend and seem to precipitate themselves into the bottom- 
less abysses ? If the auditor is not informed of the subject, he 


will never suspect it, and I defy him to distinguish a tempest 


Ter Re 
‘ i 


from a battle. In spite of science and genius, sound cannot 


paint forms. Music, when well guided, will guard itself from 
li rainst the impossible; it will not attempt to ex- 


CO! , aF 
‘ a } eS ral raves and other similar 
] S tne mut i stl - of the waves and other simual 
ae ill do more: with sounds it will fill the soul 
1 sentiments that succeed each other in it during the dil- 
é of the te st 


The domain of music is sentiment, but even there its do- 
main is more profound than extensive, and if it expresses cer- 
tain sentiments with an incomparable force, it expresses but a 
very small number of them. By way of association, it can 
but directly it produces very few of them, 
st elementary, too—sadness and joy 


— 
t 
~ 


) 


with their thousand shades. Ask music to express magna- 
nimity, virtuous resolution, and other sentiments of this kind, 
and it will be just as incapable of doing it, as of painting, a 
lake, or a mountain. It goes about it as it can; it employs 
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the slow, the rapid, the loud, the soft, etc., but imagination 
has to do the rest, and imagination can do what it pleases.— 
The same measure reminds one of a mountain. another of the 
ocean ; the warrior finds in it heroic inspirations, the recluse, 
religious inspirations.” 


Poetry is the fullest and most comprehensive of all the arts, 


possesses the widest range and the deepest power, subjects to 
its influence all the faculties of the soul and all the powers of 
the intellect. We do not, however, intend to discuss it in 
this place, designing to comment upon those arts commonly 
called the fine arts, namely, Painting and Sculpture. 


Sculpture deals exclusively with forms and characte r. it re- 


nroduces figur Ss of t] } ctua]l b ines which surround us or of 
the ideals which throng the regions of thought. Color does 
not belong to it, for the white purity of marble or the brown 
lustre of bronze, are sus f no gradations of tint ex- 


, 7 °° 7 j ih | 5 | } 
nt those which naturally arise ! icht and shade. 
' 13° 


It is true that the addition of color has been defended by 


high authority. The ancients occasionally, though rarely, 


sported in this way, making their statues of different metals, 
though this, after all, being merely conventional, could not 


have the same unpleasant effect that must necessarily arise 


m a direct imitation of life. Even this would disturb the 
) ssion of the pure form and simple grace of the statue. 


i Qo 


ilpture,”’ says M. Cousin,” is an austere muse; it has its 
but they are those of no other art. Flesh color must 
remain a stranger to it: there would nothing more remain 
to communicate but the mov t or poetry and the indefi- 


it 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his Tenth Discourse, argues to the 


‘If the business of sculpture were, to administer pleasure 
to ignorance, or a mere entertainment to the senses, the Venus 
of Medicis might certainly receive much improvement by color; 


7 " be . " . 7 1 - y 
but the character of s lipture makes 10 her duty to afford de- 


light of a different, and pel sof a higher kind; the delight 
arising from the contemplation of perfect beauty: and this, 
which is in truth an intellectual pleasure, is in many respects 
incompatible with what is merely addressed to the senses such 
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1 Wwhiel levity contemplate elegan 
. i 


depends on form, not on color. Intellec- 
physical action, must be described by form alone, 

ver give it; but color will humanize and mortalix 
down to 1 the spiritual portion of humanity that 
n trying to separate from its grosser parts, and to 
in short, represents the animal man ; I’orm the 
l,thespiritual. I ine, for an instant, the Apollo 
lored. What is? an embodied, spiritualized, 


n. would then become nothing more than a 


a body. Again, color alone expresses nothing; fort 
the contrary. Test this assertion by looking 
an si is no m ing in it; | 
t cloud float over it. and what beauty is immediately 


to the sa : But I maintain too, that even were it 
to make sculpture blend the spiritual with the 


be done. Well, carry out the principle, give eyes to 


i 

. Youcannot. The glassy transparency of them is 

ly obvious. T! en the ¢ ve-lashes—and the brow 
ir—it is npossible to represent them; but unless 
do this, there will be a want of harmony in the 
will be ludicrous and disgusting. Try it in the 
m, say of a | vely rl. Imagine th: t sl sa 
1, a brilliant complexion, and then suppose her to 
l of | eye-brows or eye-lashes, or to be gifted 


artist’s studio. The animal man would 
man would be lost.” 


uestion has been agitated, viz: whether it is in 


allowable to represent motion in sculpture. Emi- 


sts have attempt d this, and the Opinions of men ol 


their success have been various. A great genius 
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the drapery, for the creater part, close to the figure; the folds of 
of which llowine the order of the limbs, whenever the dra- 
is seen. the eve is led to trace the form and attitude of : 
the ficu it the same time.” : 
The same objection does not hold against basso-relievos, , 
because the light parts of the drapery may be blended with od 
i . ¥ nn 

the ground, and lost against it, while the firmer parts can be 
[tis hardly necessary to call attention to another glaring 
fault in Ir liefs, the attempt to re present distance and per- 


spective. an attempt always resulting in miserable and ab- Po 
P . OF 
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surd ilure. The distorted, ] p-sided houses, intended to ey 
represent the lines of building seen in perspective, and the i 

i are 

little straggling bushes, designed to give the idea of distant 4 ‘ 

cna! 

trees, are SO Many a lmonitions to the sculpt r to avoid all Bd 

ll upon the realms of painting ae 
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The position of painting among the arts is variously esti- - 
mated: some « f its votaries elev: ting’ it above all the rest, Ph 
; the 

others depressing it even below sculpture. Like all the other duc 





arts, it has its peculiar domain, limited by the nature of its Son 
materials and the necessities of its laws. This domain is 
wider than that of music or sculpture, but narrower than 
that of poetry. It can move our emotions, like music, repro- 
duce the beauties of form, like sculpture, ap] 
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and variety; in the delicacy of its touch, whic 
represent the softness of flesh, the leafiness of trees, the im- 

periect transparency ¢ f air, and all the infinite diversity of th, 
distinctions which is communicated by distance. Sculpture 


has but one advantage over it, and that one not highly im- Int 
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Compared with music, we find it possesses a far wider a Chi 
2 and greater power. The thousand varying expressions 
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of the human face, the diversity of forms, the endless array of 
subjects, give it a force and richness which music can never 
hope to attain. Its conceptions are greater, its execution far 
more distinct. It speaks to the heart through the eye—a 
nobler organ than the ear. Yet it wants the vagueness, the 
bodiless spirituality of music—that power which, penetrating 
our inmost natures, “bears us away into infinite spaces, 
plunges us into ineffable reveries.” 

Poetry is the only art to which it is compelled to yield the 
palm ; yet it has powers which even poetry does not possess. 
Poetry, by the magic f words, recalls the emotions, and, in- 
distinctly, the images of some remembered scene; but they 
are like the figures seen in the smoke arising from an en- 
chanter’s censer, dim, and, it may be, all the more powerful 
for being dim, since they set the imagination of the reader at 
work to reconstruct for itself those forgotten glories. Paint- 
ing, on the other hand, brings back to the eye the very forms 
themselves, clothes them in their remembered hues, repro- 
duces them, in short. Music bewails—Poetry remembers— 
Sculpture restores—Painting reanimates the forms of those 
we have loved and lost. Painting has, therefore, for the 
physical, a distinctness and directness which poetry lacks; 
ut,on the other hand, poetry has a world of emotion and 
philosophy, and grand ideas from which painting is for ever 
excluded. Michel Angelo himself could not reach the majesty 
of Corneille’s “Qw'tl mourut,” nor could the pencil of Raphael 
portray the anguish of the crazed Ophelia. It requires the 
magic of words to do justice to these magnificent ideas. Dumb 
rms and colors are pow? rless to express them. 

What, then, is this sphere of painting, and what is its 
ultimate aim? ‘To this we shall have as many replies as 
ere are critical voices. Some will tell us that it is the 
imitation of nature; that when this imitation rises to abso- 
lute deception, the height of art is reached. This, however, 
is but a low and vulgar standard of perfection; because it 
xcludes all intellect, and reduces the painter to the level of 
4Chinese copyist. According to this notion, he who succeeds 
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in deceiving a visiter by the picture of a crumpled pamphlet 
hanging against a door, or by a representation of a cracked 
glass covering a print, has accomplished all that could be 
asked of him. 

Low as it is, this notion of art is very general. Even 
antiquity lends its voice to the monstrous delusion. That 
silly old story of the contest between Zeuxis and Parrhasius, 
is a mere embodiment of the notion. Zeuxis painted some 
grapes so well that the birds came and pecked at them; while 
Parrhasius represented a curtain so successfully, that Zeuxis 
asked him to remove it, in order that he might see the picture 
beneath it; and acknowledged himself beaten, inasmuch as 


he had deceived only the birds, whereas his rival had im- 


origin in some gossiping brain like Plutarch’s; for the man 
who could have used tl 


the beauties of the virgins of Crotona “into one immortal 


posed upon him. The probability is, that this story had its 
ie art that Zeuxis did, in combining 


| 


feature of loveliness and perfection,” could hardly have erred 


so egregiously in his estimate of art as this story would seem 


There is, however, a department of art in which this close 
imitation is the only object; in which no idealization can | 
permitted. Art serves frequently as the handmaid of scien 
and reproduces for the student the forms which the eye, the 


knife, or the microscope has discovered. In these cases, the 


sole object of the artist is to copy, with the utmost possibl 
exact s, down to the smallest minutizw of detail, the forms, 


colors, surface, and arrangement of parts of the object under 


t 


examination. This is, of course, a low grade of art, and ye 


‘ . . ,* . . . fa % 
Another somewhat higher notion of imitation, is that which 


conceives it to be the duty of the artist not to copy faithfully 


every a tail of nature, but only to exercise a sort of selection 
among the materials which are presente d. Were this rule to 
be generally followed, however, gross discrepancies in form 
would be the result. We should have a compilation 0 


charms in every work of art, and not an original creation. 
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The artist’s soul could in no wise enter into his productions; 
every thing would be lifeless, tame, and confused. He who 
supposes that the glorious statue which enchants the world 
was built upon such a system of patchwork, is very widely 
mistaken. Such a collection of beauties might be made, but 
it could only be after the idea of the lovely totality had been 
conceived in the artist’s mind, that the soul which is infused 
into it, or even the life which binds its members in a physical 
unity, could be produced. Expression, life, spirit, unity, are 
all impossible to the man who works upon so bad a principle 
of construction. 

Another course of reasoning would lead us to believe, that 
the ultimate end of art is to excite moral and religious feel- 
ings, and to insist that the artist should, in all matters, have 
areligious aim. Now, it is undoubtedly true, that the arts 
are capable of embodying religious ideas; and those sectarians 
act very absurdly, who go on the principle that words can 
express all our emotions. God himself acted differently in 
his revelations to his ancient people, the Jews. While the 
words in which his revelations were couched were plain, 
direct, and powerful, he nevertheless enveloped some of the 
oa truths in figures, types, and visible signs. What 
else was the I of the magnificent pomp of the 
temple-service? How, otherwise, shal ll we explain the wings 
of the cherubim overshadowing the mercy-seat ? 

The truth is, the varieties of our emotions demand various 
modes of expression. Words have a wide range of signifi- 
cance and express many of our mental states, but there are 
depths of our emotions which they cannot reach. Every one 
must have felt this, every one must have perceived that there 
are in his nature profound feelings, which no words can utter 
but which are awakened by the tones of music and are re- 
produced by the forms of sculpture and the colors of painting. 
There are more of these sympathies between our sprits and 
the inarticulate world around us, than have been dreamed of 
in the philosophy of a cold and merely intellectual school 
of metaphysics. 
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In this manner, then, the arts become handmaids of reli- 
gion. They express certain emotions, which are unutterable 
by words, but which are, nevertheless, profound and power- 
ful, welling up from the deepest sources of our nature. Un- 
doubtedly, they can never be substitutes for words, but they 
can touch the heart in their own peculiar way and words con- 
sequently cannot be substituted for them. 

There is another sense, in which the arts may be said to 
aid religion. The esthetic feeling is earnest, deep and seri- 
ous. Under the fretted arch of a great cathedral, before its 
majestic statues bathed in a “dim, religious light,” and 
trembling in consonance with the deep organ tones, an awe 
fills the spirit and subdues all lighter emotions to a solem- 
nity in accordance with the character of the place, and 
thereby fits it for the reception of those impressions which 
religion seeks to make upon the soul. 

If, however, it be asserted, that this is the entire and sole 
aim of art, we must object to so partial a view. It would 
lead us to the extreme of mysticism, which recognizes nothing 
artistic, which is not symbolical, and consequently substi- 
tutes cold and intricate allegory for nature and feeling. 
Schlegel carries this notion to a great extent. His general 
ideas of the scope of Christian art will be found in the follow- 
ing extract from his comments on the “ Modern German 
Paintings exhibited in Rome in 1819:” 

The poet and the musician, especially, should be inspired, 
but their inspiration is more the offspring of human emotion; 
the painter’s must be an emanation of celestial light—his very 
soul must, so to speak, become itself illumined, a glowing 
centre of holy radiance, in whose bright beams every mate- 
rial object should be reflected, and even his inmost concep- 
tions and daily thoughts be interpreted by its brightnes and 
re-modelled by its influnce. This in-dwelling light of the 
soul should be recognized in every creation of his pencil, ex- 
pressive as a spoken word, and in this lies the peculiar vi- 
tality of Christian beauty, and the cause of the remarkable 
difference between classical and Christian art. The classical 
is based upon a lofty idea of the living human frame, linked 
in a certain degree with a sentiment of exquisite human love- 
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liness, yet not treated as if these principles were of equal 
importance, but rather giving to the intellectual spirit an in- 
ferior and secondary influence; man, according to the early 
Christian type, still appears in nature, according to the an- 
tique idea, like the commanding god ruling over her spirit 
forms with king-like power; yet physical beauty is here em- 
ployed but as a material veil, from beneath which the hidden 
divinity of the soul shines forth, illuminating all mortal life 
with the higher spirituality of love. 

“Even in the choice of subjects for painting, this ray of 
inborn inspiration, this divine enthusiasm must guide and 
govern the painter's decision. A more than earthly aspect, 
subduing the soul, a state of heavenly illumination and ex- 
altation, an up-springing from the dark night of mortality, 
like the morning-dawn breaking through the heavy clouds, a 
spell of love and fascination in the midst of suffering nature, 
or a flash of intense beauty created from the very anguish of 
the soul’s despair; such are the peculiar and not merely 
pleasing themes which afford subjects to the Christian painter, 
and such is the spirit in which they ought to be rendered. 
There are, also, it is true, old historical and even mythologi- 
cal subjects, which are not only susceptible of the deeper 
meaning that the soul demands, but even naturally suggest 
and give birth toit. Such themes, certainly, need not be 
excluded from the circle of Christian art. It does not, by any 
means, require an arbitrary restriction to certain exterior 
forms and given subjects, nor does its beauty depend exclu- 
sively on the observance of particular rules, but rather springs 
from the all pervading influence of a pure and holy devotion. 
All mere representations of the outward frame, taken without 
reference to the spirit, are but dead forms, mute and inex- 
pressive. The spirit never remains attached, in motionless 
union, to a lifeless frame, and the soul-inspiring principle of 
intellectual development, like the restless pulse and throb of 
natural life, aspires unceasingly, without weariness or lassi- 
tude, to the eternal goal it has in view.” 

Now, it cannot be denied, that there is much sober and 
just criticism in all this; yet its tendency is the extreme of 
which we have just spoken. Schlegel, himself, is an example 
in point. It is only necessary to read his criticism of the St. 
Cecilia of Ludwig Schnorr, to be convinced of the truth of 
our observation. After having satisfied himself that the 
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“motive or ruling feature” of the picture is “ affectionate 
sympathy with the human heart in its struggle for the at- 
tainment of holiness,” he goes on to interpret the picture as 
a symbolical work of art. 

“The saint is clad in a green robe falling round her in 
ample folds, and confined at the waist by a golden girdle; her 
right arm is encircled by two golden armlets. The robe is 
emblematic of the sphere, its color of the earth. The girdle is 
an emblem of activity—gold, of the most refined and exalted 
purity. The golden girdle, therefore, indicates that the saint 
desires to see the hearts of those who commend themselves 
to her intercession elevated to a state of the utmost purity 
and perfection, and as, in this anxious labor of love, her 
thoughts are constantly engaged by our low earthly sphere, 
he r fe et are seen below the drape ry of her robe, and the narrow 
black fillet, by which the Roman sandals are attached to them, 
symbolizes the darkness of that world of sorrow, towards which 
they are supposed to be sinking. Her light brown hair is rep- 
resented as flowing in rich tresses, like delicate streamlets, far 
over her shoulders, to indicate the living abundance of her 
spiritual strength and loving sympathy. The right arm 
is the emblem of labor and exertion, the left of longing 
and desire. For this reason, her left hand is seen resting on 
her bosom, the pure shrine of holy love, in which the glorious 
name of the Eternal is indelibly impressed. Attributes, such 
as these, soaring so far above the ordinary course of nature, 
like that mysterious name, which sparkles in delicate radi- 
ance upon the bosom of the saint, invest any picture with all 
the characteristics of a symbolical representation. Similar 
allegories, though treated upon contrary principles, may also 
be traced in the compositions of pagan art. The two golden 
armlets, that encircle the right arm of the saint, one on the 
wrist, the other confining the drapery on the upper part of 
the arm, bear, in accordance with the explanation given 
above, a two-fold signification, indicating purity of heart and 
holiness of life. 

“The stainless perfection of her own nature, and the vic- 
tory it wrought for her, are typified by the golden diadem 
and the myrtle crown on which it rests. Her brow is crowned 
with light, and, indeed, the entire figure is represented float- 
ing in a halo of glory, the quenchless flame of holy love; 
but beyond that bright circle, we see another line of lig! 
not the pure, colorless beam of heaven, but the broken, fitful 
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ray emanating, as it were, from that earthly abode of sorrow, 
to which she is bound by the powerful impulses of pity and 
affection, the changeful glory of the rainbow, emblematic of 
reconciliation and pardoning love, of the mingled bliss and 
suffering of humanity. The entire centre of the picture is, 
for the same reason, surrounded by a similar but wider and 
more extended circle of light, descending even below the feet 
of the hovering figure. And, as the seven eternal, harmonic 
tones, Which, form the fundamental harmony of music, in 
life as well as in science, are symbolised by the hues of that 
many tinted bow, formed of the broken rays of original light, 
or rather of tear-drops shed by created nature in the ocean 
of infinity, and broken and divided in the play of the sun- 
beam; so the artist has represented the symbolic organ in the 
foreground of the picture, glimmering through the reflection 
of the rainbow, thus striving, by the adoption of every ar- 
tistic intimation in his power, to clothe the impalpable idea 
with reality, and, in working out his conception, to carry the 
tangible representation to the extremest verge of idealism.” 
If the artist really intended all that the critic has discov- 
ered, he has certainly wasted his time, for no other spectator 
could have perceived it. Even Retzech’s beautiful symbolical 
sketches usually require his running commentary in order to 
enable us to appreciate their merits. In his “‘ Phantasien 
and Wahrheiten,” for example, it would be impossible to have 
reached the Protestant meaning of the sketch of the kissing 


priest without the accompanying letter-press. Yet his alle- 
gory is not so abstruse as that made out by Schlegel, in this 
picture of st. Cecilia, in which the reade r would suppose the 
painter to have had no perception of harmony of color, and 
tohave done nothing to attain it, but to have been guided 
entirely by a system of hieroglyphics peculiar to himself and 
his expositor. Barry, in his lectures, has some excellent 
remarks upon this sort of painting. 

“The allegoric has been adopted in order to substantiate 
intellectual subjects, by giving them such a form and body as 


may make them known to our senses. But this method of 
allerorizing, whether it be simple and carried through the 
whole composition, or of the p irtial and mixed kind, when ® 


it is blended with historical fact, is in both cases so extremely 
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liable to be misused, that it can never be safely meddled with, 
but by men of much discretion and judgment. Even some 
of the greatest artists have been deservedly censured for the 
obscurity of many of those emblematic and allegoric refine- 
ments which they have sometimes wholly, and often partially, 
employed in their compositions. Many parts of Raphael's 
picture of the Jurisprudence are at present unintelligible. 
His two large figures of Justice and Meekness, in the Hall of 
Constantine, are in the same state; with respect to idea, they 
present nothing but a blank to the mind. The same may be 
said of many things in the galleries of the Luxembourg and 
Versailles; and what from the confusion occasioned by ill- 
directed flattery,and the jargon of far-fetched and over-refined 
allegory, the ceiling of Whitehall does actually present no 
subject to the mind of the spectator. Associations of mere 
local, temporary notions, are too mutable and evanescent to 
serve as a durable basis for the sustaining of symbols and 
allegorical personages. When the allusions of resemblance 
do not obviously consist in the things themselves, but ina 
kind of arbitrary compact, which are (like mere words) con- 
fined to a limited number of persons, places and times, there 
is great likelihood of their soon perishing. This truth is 
sufficiently evident in all the arts, as well in those which de- 
pend on language, as in those which employ forms, although 
it has been of more fatal consequence in the latter; for how- 
ever justly we might complain of the want of simplicity and 
true taste in Spencer, and other writers, who had given-in to 
this fashion of allegorizing, yet, from the nature of language, 
their ideas will be ever as intelligible as their language; by 
a word or two properly placed, it was always in their power 
to carry the reader with them in the highest flights of their 
absurdity, and though they might offend his taste and judg- 
ment, yet his understanding was not darkened. But this 
matter is quite different in painting and sculpture. If the 
spectator has not the same range of thought and sentiment 
which operated in the construction of the work, the labor is 
lost, and, at best, is but a blank. roe, S 

“There are some few occasions where the allegoric compo- 
sition may (when in the hands of a wise, ingenious and feeling 
artist) be adopted in preference to any other. But the student 
cannot be too often reminded, that when these occasions occur 
(which can be but seldom) he must in no wise indulge him- 
self in any silly, unwarranted conceits of his own fancy. His 
invention must consist in the disposition of old, and not in 
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the creation of new things. The figures and symbols he em- 
ploys must address the spectators in the language received 
and well understood, and not in any short-lived emblematic 


. ) 


jargon. 


If we follow the train of thought with which we commenc- 
ed this review, we shall be able to reach a comprehensive, 
catholic view of art, which we could not attain by following 
servilely in the wake of any one idea. That surely cannot be 
a sound rule of criticism, which would condemn pictures that 
have been generally admired by men of taste of allages. Yet 
any one of these partial notions of the scope of art necessarily 
does this. Barry, for example, wholly absorbed in anatomy 
and the nude, can see no merit in any thing else and con- 
demns, with great severity, Rembrandt, for having ‘ rendered 
with such laborious, ignorant diligence,” “the minute corru- 
gations of the mere external surface, the small veins, multi- 
plied wrinkles and trifling peculiarities of the skin.” As if 
these very characters of the surface were not the work of the 
same nature that moulded the bones, and fashioned the mus- 


‘des, and built up the deeper structures of the body. 


The truth is that, as we have already said, it is the business 
of art to reproduce the severe or tender emotions we experi- 
ence in the presence of nature, to awaken the memory of for- 
gotten beauties, to create new forms of loveliness; but, in all 
its works, never to forget the grand, fundamental principles 
of taste and right reason. 

Taking this view of the matter, we can enjoy the lower as 
well as the higher works of art, and see the beauty of common 
things as well as the grandeur of lofty ideals. For in the 
commonest object of the household there is some symmetry, 
which is capable of awakening a certain degree of pleasurable 
emotion, and about the homeliest utensils there can be thrown 
an atmosphere of domestic sentiment, which elevates them 
above the meaner uses of their daily drudgery. Or, if they 
be used only as studies of the delicate gradations of light and 
shade, the etherial fluid which makes them visible, invests 


them with somewhat of its own dignity. Hence pictures of 
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still-life always please us, because they show us that beauty 
in ordinary objects, to which our familiarity with them usu- 
ally blinds us. 

The same remarks apply with greater force to fruit and 
flower pieces. The elegant tints and graceful forms of these 
exquisite children of the soil, delight us at all ages, anda 
faithful copy of their delicate beauty, fascinates every specta- 
tor, whose heart is not steeled against their influence, by 
some cold critical formula. Schlegel does not condemn this 
genre of painting, (how could he ?), but he intimates that its 
subjects lose all their significance, when detached from his 
emblematic groups. How can they lose their significance, 
which is only beauty and nothing else? Undoubtedly, 
they may be made to signify a variety of things, and this 
rage for giving them another meaning, than that which of 
‘ight belongs to them, has crowded young ladies’ tables with 
the dreary inanities of Floral Lexicons and their kindred 
literature. Setting aside a few happy poetical conceits, the 
attempt to give them emblematic significance, has resulted in 
mere empty twaddle. 

The Christian symbols, of grapes and wheat, are suffi- 
ciently intelligible to us, but they owe their significance alto- 
gether to a conventional arrangement, which has associated 


them with the great sacraments of the church. The passion 


flower has its significance, too, originating in one of the most 
beautiful legends of the middle ages, and no one would be 
willing to trample out the sweet associations, which have, for 
so many ages, hallowed its delicate form. We still wish to 
believe, though we know its falsity, the charming story of its 
origin, which tells us that the sorrowing disciples, wandering 
away from the bloody city that had just witnessed so awful 
a sacrifice, found the hill-sides of Judea all covered with 
those mementos of the Saviour’s death, each telling, in its 
mute emblematic way, the melancholy story. 

All these, however, proceed entirely from the principle of 
association, which indeed humanizes the various objects of 
nature, and gives them a tenderness which they do not pos- 
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ess of themselves. But beauty is above all this and inde- 
yendent of it. This principle addresses the affections and is 
mutable, each age and nation, we might say each individual, 
jssociating peculiar ideas with the different objects about 
‘hem. Beauty, on the contrary, addresses the esthetic fac- 
ity, and is eternal, always powerful to reach and influence 
theinner nature of man. If the rose, at one time, denotes 
earthly love, at another serves as the memento of martyrdom, 
andagain becomes the emblem of secrecy, its own character 
snot at all changed by these fleeting associations. Its 
ueenly beauty remains the same and speaks in the same 
language to men of all nations, and of every tongue. We do 
not wish to deny the power of this principle, but only to 
show that it is distinct from pure and simple beauty. The 
artist would do well to avail himself of it, but he should 
ilways remember its mutable nature and short-lived influ- 
ence. He should seek rather to appeal to the sentiment of 
ieauty, to re-produce the charms of the actual flowers, and so 

stablish his work upon the firm foundation of fixed prin- 
ples. 

Imitation is manifestly admissible in such works of art as 
these. Indeed, they are incapable of improvement, and the 
artist here follows humbly in he footsteps of nature, content 

be her interpreter. He has, indeed, the power of selection 

l arrangement. He may contrast and harmonize forms 
ni tints, may, to a certain extent, infuse his own individu- 

ty, into his pictures, by his method of treatme nt, but it is 
sentially requisite that he shall faithfully copy what is 
presented to him, even with botanical accuracy. 

If from flower painting, we pass to landscape, we shall find 
that the art becomes more important, and that nature, though 
ut lost sight of, is more modified, than in the simpler styles. 
Here imitation is no longer admissible. It would be absurd 


7 


attempt to draw a tree, leaf by leaf, and bough by bough. 


Were this to be done. the life-time of Methusaleh would not 
ufice for the production of a single picture. Besides, at a 


? 
++ 


distance, we do not see fi liage in its distinct and sepa- 
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rate features. We view it ina mass. We see the result of 
the multitudinous forms, which compose it, in the broke 
outline, the trembling shadow, the open form revealing the 
sky beyond, and the admirable mixture of strength and deli. 
cacy, arising from the firm contour of the branches anj 
trunks and the flickering tracery of the leaves. In the dis. 
tance, again, we see foliage as well as rock, in mass—the dis. 
tinct outline softened by atmospheric haze, and yet permitting 
the difference between the two to be unmistakeably dis. 
cerned. This aerial perspective, this light veil which js 
drawn over all objects and which thickens as they recede from 
the eye, constitutes one of the chief studies of the landscape 
painter. Analogous to this, is the representation of the sky, 
which is too often portrayed as a flat surface, whereas, in re 
ality, it is an immense dome, in whose unfathomable depths 
reside all the glorious company of heaven. A limited portion 
of this vast profound, is occupied by clouds, which float at 
different depths, in the clear abyss. Of course these delicate 
forms must be modified by distance, just as more solid objects 
are, the same veil, which obscures their outlines, diminishes 
the sharpness of those of the clouds. Nor only this, but the 
lower clouds, being subjected to the presence of a dense at- 
mosphere, have a more defined form than those which float 
higher in a rarer atmosphere, and are allowed to spread 
themselves in longer trails. 

The landscape painter also enters into all the detail of the 
grander forms of nature, the broad expanse of water, the 
glittering leap of the cascade, the sullen plunge of the stormy 
sea, the bright shimmer of the sun-lit lake. He has to por 
tray the solemn majesty of mountains, their thunder-shat- 
tered peaks, their snow-crowned brows, their wooded sides, 
with all their dells and bosses. He hasalso at his commani, 
the magic of light; the rosy morning; the sunny noon; the 


Do? 


pensive evening; and all the moods of nature—the brilliancy 
of sunlight; the sombre hue of the storm; the chequered 


glory of a clouded sky; the triumphal lustre of the newly 
cleared heavens, rendered all the brighter for the rain, and 
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for the sullen scowl of the retiring tempest. The abundance 
of his materials, while it increases the difficulty of his task, 
gives a wider field for his imagination, and a greater scope 
for the display of his taste. 

Turner, who had great poetical feeling, has exemplified 
this in his picture of Eddystone Lighthouse. He has not 
made a tame copy of the solitary column, throwing an idle 
shadow over a tranquil, sun-lit sea, but has kindled the 
light in its lanthorn, surrounded its summit with wild, dark, 
iriving clouds and beleaguered its base with angry, gusty 


waves. The tower, in such a scene, is no mere formal mass 


i ofmasonry, but a guardian spirit, bravely breasting the fury 


{ the storm, and benevolently warning the mariner away 
from the rocky peril. 

He can, also, enter into the domain of pure sentiment and 
tinge his works with the peculiar tone of his mind. Thus, 
3 
which give such a solemn grandeur to Salisbury Plain. One 


suppose two artists to represent the rude circle of stones 


night see it on a bright day, at a distance, and intent only 
upon representing what he had seen, might give a picture of 
the Plain, illuminated by the unclouded sun, with the magic 
circle in the distance. A gay, unmeaning work would be the 
result. The other might take his position as near as possible 
to the stones, so that their bulk would strongly impress the 
spectator. A receding storm might cloud the distance, and 
asudden flash of sunlight might throw a mysterious light 
wer the whole. An aged shepherd, leaning upon his staff, 
at the foot of one of the columns, would harmonize with the 
wirit of the picture, since the glory of his life, like that of the 
incomprehensible stones, is past, and he is alone in the joy- 
less and desolate waste of existence. Thus the painter might 
introduce his own thoughts into his picture, without sacrifi- 
ing an iota of the truth. 

It is also possible to introduce allegory and history into 
landscape, as Cole has done, in his celebrated pictures of the 
Voyage of Life and the Progress of Civilization, but this 
must be done with great care, for as Schlegel very correctly 
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observes, ‘‘ the symbolic will very easily overpower and efface 
the natural expression in isolated landscape.” 
Surely, it is the very madness of critical cant, that would 
deny to such a department as this, admission into the circle 
of high art. When nature ceases to please, the landscape 
may be thus excluded. A refined and truly Catholic taste | 
cannot join in any such absurd persecution. Barry, for ex- 
am} le, whom no one can suppose to be indifferent to the mer- ] 
the historical and Sj mbolic style of painting, declares 
against these superficial and one-sided notions of art, which 
lead to such shallow, idle fault-finding: | 


‘There is no department of art, which might not become | 
¢, in the hands of a man of sensibility. Who does 
is in the landscapes of M. Poussin? Sometimes 
verging to sublimity, and always engaging, from their char- 
acteristic unity, graceful simplicity or ethical associations, 
Allowing for a little unnecessary rags and vulgarity, who is 
not also delighted with the serenity and innocent simplicity 
of many of the scenes of Bergham, Both, Claude, Swaneveld, 
il Wilson? ‘The simple, laborious, honest minds, th 
lowing herds, the smooth lakes, and cool extended shades, 
the snug, warm cot, sufficient and independent, the distant 
hamlet, and the free, unconfined association among all the 
I 
I 


interestlt 


arts of nature, must ever afford a grateful prospect to the 
nind. No doubt, much of our satisfaction results from con- 
trasting this state of things, with the dark, insidious, hy; 

critical disguises, the hateful enormities, vanities, affecta- 
tions and senseless pageantries, so frequently found in the 


courts of the great in large cities, and it is remarkable that 
even the elegant Virgil, with all his high taste of natural 
beauty, had this contrast uppermost in his mind, when he 


burst out in that beautiful eulogium upon rural life, in his 
second Ge rie: 


ium, sua si bona norint, 
A 
4\ 


In this passage, while vindicating the claim of landscaj 
to an elevated place among the productions of art, the emi- 
nent painter does not appear to do justice to his theme, sine 
he rests his defence upon too low an estimate of the scope 0! 
the landscape painter. Undoubtedly, the imprisonment of a ( 
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city, gives an additional zest to our relish of the freedom of 
nature, but the influence of “the mighty mother” is inde- 
pendent of all that. Nature would sway the hearts of men 
if cities never existed, and it is to the re-production of 
the emotions which she excites, that landscape painting owes 
its power. 

Mr. Ruskin dogmatizes upon this subject in his usual 
peremptory manner. After insisting that Paganism among 


the Greeks and Romans had no feeling for the beauties of 
nature, but that all modern love for landscape had come 
from the sacred writings; he takes up the history of this 
department of painting, beginning with Giotto. 

He makes three eras of ancient landscape painting, which 
he calls Giottesque, Leonardesque and Titianesque. He 
allows little merit to these older artists beyond a certain 
feeling for nature, and a steady improvement in conventional 
methods of representing her beauty. The Renaissance, which 
he considers a sort of return to Paganism, brought with it 
he thinks, an eminently artificial state of life and feeling. 

Then, just at the time when conventionalism in landscape 
was about to be done away with, the popular mind had ceased 
toappreciate and enjoy the beauties of nature and was wholly 
riven over to the frij ries and follies of a social condition 
which was hourly becoming more and more artificial. 


‘At the moment when Claud id Salvator made the final 


rt to paint the effects of natu uithfully, the objects of 

e had ceased to r led with affection: so that 
while people were amuse ind interested by the new effects 
oI sunsets over green seas, an | tempests bursting mn rocky 


intains, they entirely ceased to require on one sid 


S. or he- 
stow on the other that care and thought by which alone the 


peauty OT nature can be understood The older painting had 
resembled a careful and deeply studied diagram, illustrative 
4 I 


> most important facts; it was not to be understood or 
lished without the application of serious thought; on the 
ntrary, it developed and addressed the highest power of 
mind belonging to the human race; while the Clande and 


Salvator painting was like a scene in a theatre, viciously and 
deceptiously painted throughout l presenting a deceptive 
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appearance of truth to nature; understood as far as it went, Esc 
in a moment, but conveying no accurate knowledge of any the 
thing, and, in all its operations on the mind, unhealthy, fore 
hopeless and profitless. unre 

7 * * * ~ * *K of t] 


‘Tt was in such a state of society that the landscape of 


Claude, Gaspar Poussin and Salvator Rosa attained its repu- N 
tation. It is the complete expression on canvass of the spirit = 
of the time. Claude embodies the foolish pastoralism, Salva- tract 
tor the ignorant terror, and Gaspar the dull and affected eru- of hi 
dition.” ed j 
Mr. Ruskin allows his zeal for his friend Turner, whom he land 
regards as the father of modern landscape, to run away with fell 
his discretion. He who can see in the landscape of the Re- both 
naissance, amid all its affectation, only “‘ a great gap, full of we I 
nonentities and abortions; a gulf of foolishness, into the meri 
bottom of which you may throw Claude and Salvator, neither T 
of them deserving to give a name to any thing,” is surely Port 
sadly blinded to much that is beautiful and true. The deli- are 1 
cious, dreamy landscapes of Claude are surely more to the m} 
world than “ foolish pastoralism ;” the wild rocks and their be m 
wilder inhabitants, which Salvator painted, inspire something intr« 
more than “ignorant terror ;” and ‘dull and affected erudi- alres 
tion” is certainly not the term to apply to the elaborate it 80 
learning of Gaspar Poussin. sider 
Of Turner, this author speaks in terms of enthusiastic, we y 
were about to say extravagant, praise. We quote from the state 
Third Lecture of the Edinburgh course. 
“This Turner, of whom you knew so little while he was rema 


living among you, will one day take his place beside Shak- 
speare and Verulam, in the annals of the hght of England. 
“Yes! beside Shakspeare and Verulam, a third star in that 
central constellation, round which, in the astronomy of intel- 
lect, all other stars make their circuit. By Shakspeare, 
humanity was unsealed to you; by Verulam the principles of 
nature; and by Turner, her aspect. All these were sent to 
unlock one of the gates of light, and to unlock it for the first 
time. But of all the three, though not the greatest, Turner 
was the most unprecedented in his work. Bacon did what 
Aristotle had attempted; Shakspeare did perfectly what 
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Eschylus did partially; but none before Turner had lifted 
the veil from the face of nature; the majesty of the hills and 
forests had received no interpretation, and the clouds passed 
unrecorded from the face of the heavens which they adorned— 
of the earth to which they ministered.” : 

Now, we have nothing to say of the merits of this distin- 
suished artist. We live too near his day, are too much dis- 
tracted by the eager arguments and impassioned declamation 
of his friends and foes, to form any thing like a calm, unbias- 
ed judgment of his exact position in the great assembly of 
landscape painters. Bitter detraction and unmeasured eulogy 
fell to his lot during life, and the feelings which gave rise to 
both are still kept alive. When both alike have died, then 
we may be able to get at the truth in reference to his great 
merits. 

There remain to be noticed, two departments of the art, 
Portrait painting, and that higher class of pictures, which 
are usually designated as Historical and Ideal, but are more 
commonly known by the appellation of High Art. It would 
be manifestly doing injustice te ourselves and our readers, to 
introduce these important subjects at the end of an article, 
already sufficiently extended. It is our intention, therefore, 
itsome future day, to devote a separate paper to their con- 
sideration. 

For the present, we shall content ourselves with having 
stated the general principles on which all art should be based, 
nd with having thereby laid a foundation for any future 
remarks on this theme that we may deem worthy the atten- 


n of our readers. 
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Art. VI.—Rutu Hari; 4 Domestic Tale of the Present Time, 
By Fanny Fern. New York: published by Mason Brothers, 
1555. 


NowHeERreE is the present activity of the female mind more 
prominently displayed than in literature. Christianity reclaimed 
woman from the serfdom of barbarism and the sensualism of 
Gentile civilization, and modern enlightenment, if not yet per- 
mitting her the ballot-box, has welcomed her to the walks of 
poetry, romance and history ; she has free use of pen and pulpit. 
English literature is especially rich in female authors, some of 
whom have shown as much force, tenderness and truth, as if 
they had been born sons instead of daughters of genius. “ Pen- 
dennis”’ excepted, we know of no modern book more manly, 
more vigorous, or more impassioned than “ Jane Eyre,” or 
* Villette ;’’ and certainly not one, save, perhaps, the finest parts 
of the ‘‘ Caxtons”’ and ** My Novel,” to compare with the bibli- 
cal pathos and simplicity of ** Ruth,” by Mrs. Gaskins. We are 
also disposed to rank Miss Strickland with any of the chroniclers 
and annalists of the day, and to place the name of Mrs. Jamieson 
high on the list of authors of the first rank. But such efforts and 
such successes are comprehensible, and within the province o 
difficult possibility. We can believe that woman, restored t 
speech after centuries of silence, should have something to say— 
some truths to utter, some secrets to reveal to her mates and he 


ters; and it is natural that we should listen to the opening of 


} 
iLiads 


the sweet mouths sealed fast for all the ages since Sappho sang 
We can even understand the momentary triumph of “¢ Une! 
Tom,” (and such black saints are never bred out of the house 

bondage.) The dramatic picturesqueness and home-life or national 
ity of Mrs. Stowe’s book, to say nothing of its political interes 
and eloquent fanaticism, sufficiently explain its sale and populantty 
e book which we have quoted, 


y 


But **Ruth Hall,” the title of tl 
is another matter. The volume itself, and its immense circulatior 


° . ° . . . > et 
are eminently deserving the serious consideration of every Revies 


that pretends to keep pace with the present fruitful steps of time 
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‘ Ruth Hall” contains four hundred small but well-filled pages, 
parceled into ninety chapters. It is printed in good style, on 
good paper, in pretty binding, for a fair price. We fear to state 
the exact number of editions struck off, or copies sold ; they are 
said to exceed those of any contemporary work, and, beyond all 
doubt, the work has proved an unquestionable and palpable hit. 
In the other volumes to which we have referred, and in every 
other book of equal size we remember to have read, there was 
more or less intrinsic evidence of cause and effect; but here, the 


cause of the effect is wholly extrinsic—and not merely extrinsic, 
but apparently non-existant, or so infinitely remote, as to be in 
reality imperceptible. If any one, after a diligent perusal of 
“Ruth Hall,” could fathom the secret of its power, and pierce 
the mystery of its spell, it would spare us the pains of the patient 
investigation we are now about pursuing. ‘To foretell its success 
from the untried manuscript, would have been one of the few 


1 } 1 
? 


eats of prophecy vouchsafed to the present generation, and we 


Rell colar? . 4 howe - mahiaclh . . 
Shai Saiute such a Seer Wii Mysterious awe. If p ipbiishers were 


not in the habit of doing things with their eyes shut, Messrs. 
: 
Mason Brothers would come in for a larger share of our reverence 
; , 210 , — ‘ . te ), n . " 
han we usually bestow upon our fi v-mortals. But, it is com- 
a -] ‘ee see Peg Ay eS 
ratively easy, wnen some ll sSipie Geed IS done DY apparently 
nequal agency, to explain the suggestive and illuminating fact 
ee 
purely natural causes. 
] ] ] ae pa} . y 
Almost all classes of men nen, almost aii varieties of 
numan beings, in every Stag : Gey it1ON, % nd ever©ry ccupa- 
yn of life, have had bo KS OI! S written or comp sed for 
. , | T | 
ywn especial and peculiar efit. We presume, that the 
} 
mids were books in the 7. ense folios, it is true, and 
] } ‘ , Beaté Yr 4 
ypily adapted for ries, but still lettered with 
‘ . 
. . . a , 1 : ‘ mr} - dans rd 
Tuave In Which priest ¢ f | CSt. Lnelr Stahndal¢ 
5 A 
ks took form and expré ven obelisk. Athenian 
iture was early we tic spirit variety, and 
sea-shore hymns ana he m l 1 sones swelled into the 
tive epic, which | ) 1 turn, into tragedy, « meday, 
and pastoral. The pei ces at the games were as 
se tha tacta Pal. : As ¢thac, lelicjioue {. act 
IS aS the tastes of the spe ; KL LOSE GeilClous least ; 
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there was food alike for peasant and philosopher. Rome dis. 
yed equal variety. But when m inuscripts were of such cost as 
to be only attainable by the rich, and only sought for by the culti- 
vated, it was essential that a composition worth the parchment 
and the labor of copying, s! uld be addressed to the highest class 


of minds, the highest order of intelligences. No matter whether 


the subiect was logic or satire, didactic or dialectic, it was invari- 
ably for the highest possible tribunal. The song, the satire, the 
pastoral, the play, were penned, with most self-denying hand, to 
suit the ex icting and delicate fastidiousness of the most refined 
taste. The author did his best, not merely from the imperative 


impuls ff oenius. but al O! the nece it f the case 
impu $s OL genius, Dul also Irom the necessity 0 the case. 


When printing gave wings to the creeping manuscript, and 
instead of scattered torchlight, flashed broad daylight on the world, 


the same system was pursued. Variety became infinite. Books 


have been multiplying, with insect fecundity, for four centuries; 


there are books on every art, on every science, on every pursuit, 


for all ages, all tastes, and all employments; books on farming, 
on statistics, on dancing, fencing, boxing; books on the thumb, 
the eye, on the hand, on the foot ; books on horses and cars 


books on every thine. But their authors have steadily adhered 


to the fundamental principle of writing their best, of addressing 


i 


the very highest audience they hi ped to cathe r, of speaking iC 


1 
I 


experts in the art they professed to treat of. Every blacksmith 


and every tailor has his own book ; all classes have been written 
to, all but one have been fairly represented in type. The almost 
universal ability to read, and the consequent love of reading, ha 
developed, in this nation of readers especially, an immense midd 
class of ordinary readers of average intelligence. This great 
middle class is composed four-fifths of women, inasmuch as the 
hard-worked men of the day have little leisure and less taste for 
any thing beyond the spl ere of the counting-room. Although 
not entirely overlooked, this mighty audience has been sadly 
neglected by those who pretend to write for the instruction ant 
de licht « f society. Thousands of common-place volumes hay 
undoubtedly been circulated, a milk-and-water diet has been abun- 
dantly prepared—works of uncontroverted weakness and stal 


eless passion have teemed from every press. 
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But flat insipidity is not tolerated even by the middle class. 
“Tke Marvel”? came near the mark once or twice, but the 
“ Reveries of a Bachelor ”’ was just a flight beyond his audience, 
and not quite the thing. Until the advent of “* Ruth Hall,” no 
writer had hit the nail precisely on the head; the small intelli- 
gences were yet without a pet-book, and gleaned but a scanty, 
precarious subsistence from annuals, albums, scrap-books, maga- 
zines and weekly newspapers. And when we consider the diffi- 
culty of reaching the sympathetic of this massed medio< rity, how 
many things must be attained and avoided in the composition of 
a suitable book, the nicety of casting exactly to their mould, it is 
not surprising that they were so long ungratified. In such a 
work, there must be nothing too abstruse or hidden for Nancy’s 
} 


penetration, or Nancy will either be bored to death and vote you 


an ass, or else shrewdly whisper to herself, ‘‘a little beyond 
} ° } | } 


my depth,”’ and shrink back to shore. Again, the situations of 
the book must be such as are within the experiences of William. 
Is not the man to step out of himself and cultivate new postures? 
William will never know how to feel in an attitude in which he 
has never been, nor will he sympathize with those who are in 
such impossible positions. ‘The scene must come home to his 
own little beat—he will not, he cannot enlarge his circle one inch 
beyond his daily round. 

All the shadowy, subtle hinting, such as that which redeems 
“Hard Times”’ from littleness, must be studiously shunned. To 
the intellectual middle class, such things are in the nature of 


mocking side-winks, thumb-to-the-nose, and theatrical asides. 


Not the voice of a syren, or the flutter of an angel’s wing, can 
lure Nancy beyond her dept She is quick and sensitive too— 


she knows that Hawthorne’s Psychology was never meant for her ; 
she has a disagreeable sense of insecurity and ridicule ; she will 


1? 


never extend her hand to pull a flower in such a suspicious-looking 


garden, lest it should be la rohe d at asa weed. The work in 
question must be uniform, all of a piece and cold; no unequal 


surging, no throb of genius swelling the dead leaves; all must be 
smooth as an English lawn—the very flowers must not grow be- 


yond a given height. What has Nancy to do with the storm- 
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gusts of passion that heave and vex the pale governess of Miss 
Bronte? What has Nancy to do with Lucy Stone’s deep, fiery 
heart, and uncontrollable eloquence? Perhaps, they dimly show 
her heights she has but guessed of, or depths which her nature 
has instinctively shunned. Perhaps, they may awake her awhile to 
a suspicion of her own comparative littleness; for Nancy is humble, 
But the impression is not a pleasing one—the volume is shut in the 
middle. Terra incognita! Nor will William believe any of those 
grim truths which steadily front a full-grown man until they force 
conviction down his throat. Talk to William of the clinging of 
beauty to deformity, of the myriad delusions of love, he will ery 
‘‘pshaw!’’ for he has wandered through life, as well as you, 
with his eyes open, and he knows that she who loved him, loved 
him alone—that he was never unfaithful or dishonest, and that no 
one who was dear to him ever wept a tear for Burke, who died in 
the outter 

Our book must be pious and truthful—virtue must be applaud- 
ed and vice condemned; for, praised be the Heavens, most of those 
who sit at our city hearths or feed the smoke that curls from our 
country cottages, have good and pure imaginations—they have no 
relish for the impurities of Sue, or the heartless worldliness of 
Hugo, or the sublimated sensualism of Lamartine, or the poetic yo- 
luptuousness of George Sand. They are christian in heart and soul; 
they prize honor more than life, and will never affect to counte- 
nance immorality in any shape, or sneer down the sacred household 
truths at the bidding of one who would ruin all! that renders life 
holy. Nancy is pious, she goes regularly to church twice a day, 
not to be looked at but to pray—she has sweet prayers to utter 
she will not be cheated out of her faith. But the book must 
not be too ascetic, because Nancy is no recluse—she has other 
and abler texts for meditation than can ever be supplied again— 
she will not listen to long sermons, under the name of light read- 
ing—she likes a little fun as well as the next one, and though 
perfectly impervious to humor, she has an undeniable eye for wit. 
To achieve such a book—a book demanding all these varied ele- 
ments—a book so systematical and equal—a miracle is required— 


a miracle, such as the publication of ‘* Ruth Hall,” the miracle 
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of inspired mediocrity. It is inspired mediocrity alone that could 
have produced this wonderful work; inspired mediocrity reveal- 
ing its hallowed secrets and visions to the small intelligences. 
Ruth Hall, complies with all the conditions demanded by the 
middle class; it is rather every body’s experience; it is pious, 
pathetic, funny, and dramatic—it is equal from first to last— 
never rising above the key note, never sinking below it; always 
intelligible ; always correct and proper; not one new thought is 
introduced from first to last; the heroine is within the scope and 
reach of every honest woman, the hero is within the grasp of 
every honest man. ‘The villains, are every day villains, to be met 
with in every square and on every wharf; there is nothing as- 
tounding, nothing incredible, and to crown all, virtue is seen to 
bring its own reward. The story of ‘‘ Ruth Hall” might be well 
told by “‘ Punch Headings,”’ illustrated by Leech ; twenty lines so 
illustrated, would tell the whole tale, and vastly more. The scene 
opens the night before Ruth’s wedding day; she had been “ very 
plain,’ as a child, ‘‘ odd and queer,” as most heroines are, now- 
a-days, in fiction as well as fact. But she improved so much at 
boarding school, that her exquisite brother, Hyacinthe, declares 
“pon honor, she has made a narrow escape from being hand- 
some.”? We doubt, whether that face ever existed, which did 
not, at times, discover in itself, an approximation, at least, to its 
own ideal of beauty. Ruth marries Harry, a noble looking 
fellow ; as indeed, all Harrys seem to be in the bridal mind— 
“his manly form, dark eye, chisselled lips and swelling throat.” 
The charm, or exact meaning of ‘* swelling throat,’ we do not pro- 
fess to understand. It may, perhaps, have some relation to the 
heavy Greek chin and massive under jaw. She experiences an 
odd sensation, (and here is a touch of genuine nature,) *‘ to see 
that shaving brush and those razors lying on her toilet table! Then 
that saucy, (dear, fascinating saucy /) saucy looking smoking-cap, 
those slippers and that dressing gown, those fancy neck ties, too, 
and vests and coats, in unrebuked proximity to her muslins, laces, 
silks and de lanes.” Her sorrows, as well as her joys, commence 
at the altar. Her father-in-law is a heartless miser and her 
mother-in-law, of course, jealous of her influence over Harry. 
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Her own mother in heaven, her own father an improvident spend- 
hrift, and her own brother a conceited fop, she has no resource 
but in her handsome husband. She remains awhile in patient 
martyrdom with Harry’s parents ; a tiny wail is heard ; Ruth isa 
mother, the world is richer than it was. Harry is revolving 
plans, for a separate home, for his little family—a country cottage 
five miles from town, amidst gray rocks, and drooping elms, and 
bees, and humming birds, and sweet briar, is provided. The 
swift seasons come and go, and life leaps lovingly on in that 
tranquil resting place. But the snows of the first winter whiten 
little Daisy’s grave—their first child is dead and the mother is, for 
the first time, presented in her deep grief. Buta second and severer 
trial awaits Ruth. Harry is ill with typhoid fever—his powerful 
frame is unstrung. Ruth is never absent from his side ; his father 
is also there, with the indifference of a demon, and the imbecility 
of a man, predicting Harry will never get better. He is dead and 
Ruth, with fearful calmness, wipes the death-damp from his brow 
and the oozing foam from his pallid lips. After his burial, her 
poverty and trials begin in earnest ; it is a struggle for bread with 
an unusually unsympathetic world. The old people, who have 
always regarded her with mysterious antipathy, which crabbed 
old age, sometimes evinces for suffering youth and beauty, squab- 


ble among themselves how to get rid of her, and finally succeed in 


washin 


> 


: their hands of the unprotected widow. They would have 


kept the children, but the mother had some ridiculous cleaving 
to them, so let her take the consequences of her folly. She will 
soon be brought to her senses. MHarry’s mother doubts the last 


fact, however, for she has discovered, and her remark is a pro- 


found one, that whenever you meet “a blue eyed, soft voiced, 


rentle woman, look out for a hurricane.”’ 


5 


Ruth and her children are in a tall, dingy New York boarding- 
house-—companions of clerks, market-boys and apprentices, where 
soiled table cloths and sticky crockery, oily cookery and bad 
grammar predominate, kept by the Skiddys, one of the many 
applies to her father for money 
to pay her rent, receives a dollar and much abuse ; her little Katy 


families created by Dickens. She 


meets a gentleman in the street, who remembered her tall, hand- 


} 


some, black whiskered father, and gives her one bank note in his 
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name. The amount of the bill is not specified, but we wish it was 
as large as Becky Sharpe’s one note. The mother is waiting for 
the little daughter’s return, enjoying the view from her one win- 
dow. ‘The prospect here presented, is so life-like, so character- 
istic of New York, and so happily executed, that we shall insert 
it as a specimen of what inspired mediocrity can some oie ac- 
complish : 


‘‘ Katy had been gone now a long while. Ruth began to grow 
anxious, she lifted her head from the pillow, took off the wet 
bandage from her aching forehead, and taking little Nettie upon 
her lap, sat down at the small window to watch for Katy. The 
leasant fancies. Opposite was 


] 


prospect was not one to eal! up } 
one of those large brick tenements, let t by rapi acious |; indlo rds 


aroom at a time, at griping rents, {o poor emigrants and others, 
who were hardly able to prolong their lease of life from day to 
day; at one window, sat a tailor, with his legs crossed and 
torn straw hat perched away upon his head, cutting and making 
coarse garments for the small clothing stores in the vicinity, 
whose Jewish owners reaps * all the profits. At another, a pale- 
faced woman, with a handkerchief bound round her aching head, 
bent over a steaming wash came while a little girl of ten, stagger- 
ing under the weight of a basket of damp clothes, was stringing 
them on lines across the room, At the next window, sat a de- 
epit old woman, feebly trying to soothe, in her palsied arms, 


the wailings of a poor sick child. And there, too, sat a young 


go 
girl, from dawn to dark, scarcely lifting that pallid face and weary 
eyes, stitching and thinking, thinking and stitching. God help 
Sometimes the face was young and fair, sometimes it was 
wan and haggard; but never without the stain that the bitterest 
r may fail to wi ram away, save in the eyes of Him, whose voice 
‘cy whispered, ‘‘ Go, and sin no more.” 
* Stull, tier above an r, the windows rose, - full of pale, anxious 


care worn faces—never a laugh, never a song, but instead ribald 


curses and the cries of neglected children. From window to 


indow, outside, were strung on lines articles of clothing, pails, 


} ‘ hil Mm : iA n 4 ! y ») 
Sather beds and t torn coveriets, while up and down the aoo! steps, 


n an out, passed ever a procession of bare -footed women and 
childre n to the small grocery opposite, for a pint of milk, a loaf 
of bread, a few onions or potatoes, a cabbage, some herrings, or 
asixpence worth of poor tea, a pound of musty flower, a few 
andles, ora peck of coal—for ; whi h these poor creatures 


paid twice as much, as if they had had the means to buy by the 
quantity,”’ 
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This is incomparably the best written passage in the book, and 
was drawn from nature, with a firm, correct hand. It is a favor. 
able specimen of that studied word-painting, which sometimes 
passes for genius, and is poetic and picturesque withal. Its 
effect is heightened by coming in the midst of feebly conducted 
and unnatural dialogue, bits of originality, sentiment and scraps 
of pointless satire. Ruth applies for needle-work, but not very 
successfully, and after that presents herself as a candidate for a 
teachers’ vacancy, in the Fifth Ward Primary School—she was re- 
jected because she had studied out of Webster’s Dictionary, in- 
stead of Worcester’s. Ruth changed her lodgings, with a view 
to still more rigid economy, hires a room without board from Mrs, 
Waters, another character extracted from Dickens’ immense re- 
pository of puppets ready-made. A thought strikes her—how 
odd it never occurred before—why could not she not write for 
the papers? Like the rake’s last refuge, divinity now dawned 
the starveling’s last hope—‘‘newspaperial”’ celebrity. Hyacinth, 
(supposed to be Willis with how much truth we know not, as it 
is a feature in the sale of the work)—Hyacinth discourages her 
and advises some unobtrusive employment. But a bitter smil 
disfigures her gentle lip—she feels she can do it, and will do it! 
There will be scant meals, and sleepless nights, and weary days, 
and a throbbing brow, and an aching heart—but it shall be done! 


She clasps her hand over her heart—a hot tear falls upon her 


cheek—a bright spot burns on her temple—her eye glows like a 
star, mediocrity is inspired! She writes; she wanders about the 


4 


streets, looking into office entries, reading signs, and trying to 
gather from their hieroglyphics some light to illume her darkened 
pathway. Day after day is only chronicled by repeated failures— 
the fare is meagre and the purse empty. Employment is found 
st and Ruth’s mss. is accepted at the office of the Standard; 
an article of hers is to be published in the very next issue. 
Before its appearance a kind Homeopathist (gentle spirit of 
Hahnneman befriend us !) cures her little Nettie. Her eldest daugh- 
ter Katy, who has been on trial at her father-in-law’s is returned, 
found deficient in business talent. Her first articles under the sig- 


nature of ** Floy” are copied into all the Exchanges. She has 
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bread to give her children—she drives bargains with editors—is 
familiarized with stale tobacco smoke—Hyacynth grows jealous ; 
she receives complimentary letters from John Stokes, and endear- 
ing communications from Mary R———~. Her children spend 
their first miserable endless day at school, the editor of the House- 
hold Messenger pronounces her a genius, she writes four pieces 
a week for the Standard and Pilgrim—ah, could he secure her and 
have those four condensed into one for the Household Messenger! 
He writes respectfully, she replies sisterly; he answers, offering 
triple pay ; she rejoins at once, accepting it. Her discarded pub- 
lishers are indignant ; a long correspondence ensued. Mr. Wal- 
ter is put off; letters multiply from all quarters, from north and 
south, east and west; her autograph is repeatedly solicited ; her 
hand and heart are more than once fervently sought. The longest 
chapter in the book is a phrenological examination of her head 
forthe benefit of Mr. Walter. But the butterfly-life of the “ news- 
paperial”? contributor was not enough for the soul of inspired me- 
diocrity. She must write a book. The book is written and pub- 
lished, it sells freely, her fame and fortune are made, widowers 
sigh for her hand, gentlemen of fortune request her to sit for her 
bust to be grouped with those of the Hemans and the Landon. 
The production and triumph of “ Life and Sketches”’ is the grand 
climax to which ‘‘ Ruth Hall’? had been tending. And that grand 
fact happily performed, the volume expires, giving birth to the 
inner book. Hyacinth is proud of his sister, her parents are as- 
tounded into love, and the heroine departs, wearing by way of a 
lag, a printed certificate of a hundred one hundred dollar shares 
the Seton Bank. 


nd conscientiously presented an out- 


We think we have fairly ‘ 
of this celebrated work. We would imagine that it required 

the touch of genius to spread such meagre incident over a surface 
of four hundred pages, in a way to captivate a rational being’s at- 
tention from first to last. Such a fact would appear to require 
burning eloquence, artistic finish, dramatic power, pungent wit, 
and resistless humor, all of the highest order. A bright intellect, 
proud in its conscious power, would glance contemptuously at 


“Ruth Hall,” and promise to dash off twenty such barren trifles 
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ayear. But,oh! the pity of it. Genius could never produce such 

book from now till dooms-day. Genius could never keep the 
heroine so remorselessly within reach of every damsel whose first 
literary dreams are dawning. Genius could never conjecture what 
mighty charm lurked forthe million poetesses of the land, in those 
tributary letters from Billy Sands, and Thomas Pearce, and Kitty, 
Genius could never have forgotton and lost sight of the woman Ruth 
in the authoress Floy, and parted from her with that triumphal 
wave of the Seton Bank stock banner, an exit more impressive than 
Fanny Kemble’s from Niagara. For all these things, the miracle 
of inspired mediocrity was needed. Genius never could have in- 
vented those short and deliciously small chapters, deposited as care- 
ful mothers deposit a tea-spoon-full of preserves in a bounteous 
margin of white plate; genius could neverframe those delicate chap- 
ters, so exquisitely with choice sentiments, fringing the dialogue 
like a border of flowers! Genius could never point those same 
t chapters with initial or final exclamations, recorded in isolated 
nd independent beauty such as ‘‘ Ruth liked it '!—Ruth sleeps !— 
Fate folded her hands! Hark to the Sabbath bell! Oh vanity, 
thy name is William Sterns!” 

The miraculous power already mentioned, was alone equal to 
this. Genius, with all its daring, would never have ventured to 
lasso in characters hap-hazard from the herd, at such a fearful 
rate ; and great as is its power of taking up and dropping its crea- 
tions at pleasure, it will not part with them until it has given 
them a sure but brief impress of its fiery seal! Genius could’not pos- 
bly make so much and get so little of the wet nurse, of the predic- 
tions of the step-mother respecting the probable loss of Ruth’s 
hair; of the critiques on Harry’s summer-house and parlors, fra- 

it with wild flowers ; of the parental persecution of Pat, the 
Irish gardener; of the counting-room of Tom Develin; of the in- 
tended, but postponed visit of the two fashionable ladies to Ruth’s 
poor boarding house; of the compulsory parting with Harry’s old 
clothes ; of the proposition to buy Harry’s coral pin; of the Call- 
jornia flight of Mr. Skiddy ; and, last of all, so much and so little 
of brother John Walter and sister “‘ Ruth Hall.’? Genius would 


eternally be either above or below the mark—dodging round and 
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round, hovering about, high and low—but never exactly right. 
Genius may fume at the golden success of *‘ Ruth Hall’ and fancy 
that it could go and do likewise; but, never, never, though its 
heart broke in the effort. Never, even though urged on by the 
trim spurs of starvation and inspiration will it be able to accom- 


plish such a work. There would be rou 


gh ugly diamonds instead 
of that glittering string of inflamed paste. ‘Fanny Fern” has not 
lowered her flight one inch to gain her hearers—she has flown at 
the top of her bent, to just the very elevation required—neither 
high nor low—but even on—straight ahead. Nancy is never 
once puzzled, William never once drawn out of himself. The 
small intelligences have it all their own way lrom preface to exit, 
How much of auto-biography may be found in the work, we know 
not, inasmuch as we have no inkling of who is meant by the veg- 


etable pseudonym of ‘Fanny Fern.’”? But there must be much 


self-infusion in the book, or even inspired mediocrity could not 
have so completely forgotton and merged the woman Ruth in the 
authoress Floy. From the commencement of her literary career 


to the publication of ** Life and Sketches,’’ Ruth Hall ceases to be 


an interesting woman. ‘To be sure, she had done or said nothing 
particularly great or astonishing before, but from that moment the 


sympathy excited by her sorrows ceases and is expected to give 
place to admiration of her success. Ruth does absolutely nothing 
but write. Letters from publishers, and lovers, and admirers com- 
pose the last third of the book. She is nothing but a woman who 
has perpetrated a book; as if that astonishing merit, like the birth 
of a child, was the crowning feat of her existence—a final catas- 
trophe, a wondrous development. We, therefore, imagine that 
Fanny Fern having embarked so faithfully in auto-biography, re- 


frained from self-praise and extollation, although she has continued 
to give an equivalent for her own silence, in the phrenological 
:] 7 bd 


examination and in the adulatory epistles so freely introduced. 


Ruth Hall has, also, dodged the whole critical and reviewing 


world, and gone, right straight, to the homes and hearts of the 


small intelligences without the aid of endorsers. It was pla- 


carded, in the daily papers, as the miracle of the age, as, indeed, 


+ 


a} 
it is, and distributed by a thousar 


| carriers, wherever Yankee in- 
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genuity or Yankee tact could penetrate. The gigantic porters 
keeping watch and ward at the castle gates against all comers of 
ordinary size, found this little fliberty-gibbet skipping in between 
their colossal legs. Fanny Fern became famous in a day. Her Life 
and Beauties are already given to a gaping world, and all the 
newspaperial essays, the first effusions, the dead letters, will 
probably have a speedy resurrection. All this is well enough 
once—it is something to have the existence and possibility of in- 
spired mediocrity fully and conclusively established ; but in the 


name of Horace, let it not go on whispering, and posturing, and 


ire mute. Let mediocrity content itself, with once having made 
a pleasant story, without plot or incident, with having made at- 
tractive the conversations between mothers and children, and ene- 


mies < 


nd patrons, such as you cannot escape in a morning’s busi- 
ness and an evening visit, with having made a heroine of a 
good, pious, single-minded widow, by marrying her to literature, 
and making her the mother of a book. We are heart-sick of the 
crude, hasty, undigested things that pretend to the unity and 
completeness of books; we are intellectually insulted almost 
every time we dare to open a work of fiction. Itseems to bea 
hopeless task for any mortal man or woman to wade through the 
putrid sea of imbecility, now flooding us with books, as numerous 
and small as shoals of minnows, and emerge with any thing like 
a respectable prize in hands. It seems impossible, even to obtain 


a hearing amidst the hum of small voices—this buzz of the bee 


hive. But let genius once more sing at heaven’s high gate, and 
‘ e 
the sweet notes will reach us even through the uproar; let its 


be pure gold, and its voice clear as the ice-brook of the 
Samosierra, and it will not speak in vain. ‘There is yet no fare- 
well to literature, the last of the lingering arts, as Hope was the 
last of the Gods ; there is yet amongst the nations, an audience of 


taste, more appreciative, more rewarding, than even the massed 
enthusiasts of inspired mediocrity ; the audience that now hark- 


ens to Thackeray and still clings to Dickens; the audience that 


Yr 


thrilled to Jane Eyre, and melted at Ruth, and brooded over the 


‘‘Scarlet Letter;’’ the audience that turn abashed and insulted from 


the presumptuous littleness of ** Ruth Hall.” 
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Arr. VII.—-American Epvucation: Its Principles and Ele- 
ments. Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States. By 
Epwarp D. MansrieLtp. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Or all the questions that have been agitated at the present day, 
few have attracted more attention than those connected with the 
important subject of education, and, by a remarkable, but not 
uncommon fatality, no topic of debate has been more disfigured 
and obscured by blunders of the gravest character. The mis- 
takes alluded to are not confined to mere matters of detail, though 
here they are sufficiently numerous and mischievous. ‘The funda- 
mental ideas of education entertained by the majority of our people 
are essentially and absolutely erroneous. If we divest these no- 
tions of their surroundings, their rhetorical and poetical disguises, 
and show them in their unadorned character, we shall see how 
quickly their falsity will be detected, without the aid of any very 
profound investigation or elaborate argument. 

One of the most prominent of these errors is, as we conceive, 
the unreasonable confidence reposed in the efficacy of educa- 
tion, and the unbounded advantages expected from it. Pope’s 
couplet :— 


‘?Tis educat forms t mmon mind, 
+1 ty 


Just is f LV S v¢ 


e’s incline Ee 


so often quoted, that it is familiar to those who cannot claim ac- 
quaintance with any other portion of English literature, has been 
expanded, of late, to a breadth of meaning, which that poet’s 
sound, and somewhat cynical good sense, could never have in- 
tended or foreseen. Pope, certainly, as the context will prove, 
meant nothing more than that the external circumstances to which 
men were subjected, exerted a modifying influence over their 


tastes, habits, and pursuits. But this is, by no means, the sense 
in which the phrase is ordinarily quoted. Open any book, read 
any editorial, listen to almost any harangue, on the subject we are 


discussine. and the truth of this assertion will stare us in the face. 


—*) 
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Education is expected not merely to mould, direct, and exercise 
the human mind, but to re-model it and almost to create it anew. 
It is not enough that it should balance the various faculties and 
powers of that wonderful creature of the Almighty’s wisdom, but 
it is to revolutionize them, to institute new faculties, and to 
eradicate old ones; to pull down and to build up, to create, not to 
eliminate power. By this irresistible agent, the fierce temper of 
the assassin, is to be transmuted to the loving gentleness of the 
saint; the insatiable rapacity of the robber, into the active beneyo- 
ence of the philanthropist. We confess, for our part, we have 
no faith in any such results. We believe the old story of the 
scoundrel who picked the priest’s pocket at the confessional, to 
be a very fair exposition of this superficial penitence in the 
mass of mankind. A temporary change is effected in the out- 
ward cgnduct, but the inner heart is the same. Without is the 
harmless wool of the sheep, but under it, the sharp fangs and the 
fierce appetite for blood. To effect any permanent and real 
change in the human character, we plead guilty to so antique a 
habit of thought, as to believe something more to be necessary 
than any mere process of education, how sound soever it may be. 
The venerable doctrine, of the necessity of the interference of a 
superhuman power to effect any such result, a doctrine held by so 
many saints and sages, and illustrated by so many glorious lives, 
is, to our mind, far from antiquated, 

No less extravagantly overrated, are the ultimate effects of edu- 
cation upon society. It is to eradicate superstition, to abolish 


prisons, to revolutionize the world. Under its benign influence. 


‘Time will run back 1 fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled y 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And ik prous sin shall melt from earthly mould.”’ 


Such is the good time, which, according to these sanguine 


} 


hilosophers, is to be ushered in by the extension of education. 


pl 


But, alas! 


‘‘ where is the promise of its coming, for since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were.’? Education, 
such as it is, has certainly become more diffused. At the pres- 


ent day, there are more people in this country who can read, than 
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there were twenty years ago. There are more pupils, more 
teachers, more schools, more books—but is there more morality ? 
Has crime diminished? Ask the records of your courts? Has 
virtue increased? Count the corrupt prowlers in our great cities. 
Are public morals purer? Look round the nation, and see, each 
for himself. Observe the shameless traffic in votes, the constant 
frauds upon the ballot box, which, in some States, have become the 
rule of elections, honesty being the exception, till the very name 
election seems to be applied satirically, there being so little of 
unbiased choice in the act. Contemplate the shameful violation of 
public faith, the absolute and increasing disregard of solemn com- 
pact. Go to the Senate Chamber and hear a man, sworn to main- 
tain the constitution and laws of his country, from the very spot 
which has just witnessed that oath, from lips yet pale with their 
pressure upon the sacred book that sealed it, audaciously invoke 
a“ higher law,”’ dictated by passion and interpreted by prejudice, 
to overthrow and trample under foot that very constitution and 
those very laws. Worse than all, this is not the isolated case of 
asolitary man. Thousands endorse his sentiments; thousands 
of infuriate hands eagerly stretch forwards, contending for pre- 
cedence, in the congenial task of stabbing their country’s honor 
to the heart. Does this look any thing like a great advance- 
ment in morals, like a great improvement of the heart, like a 
decided amelioration of the social condition. 

Bear with us still further, while we cite two very significant 
facts. During the preparation of this very paragraph, our attention 
has been called to two *‘items of news,” thrown into accidental 
juxta-position, by the mere exigencies of ‘‘ making up” a daily 
paper. The first of these casual paragraphs is an estimate of 
the number of public schools in Massachusetts, clearly proving 
that in this respect she is far in advance of most, if not all the 
states of the union. The second conveys the startling intelli- 
gence, that the state prison of this highly favored people, is 
crowded beyond all precedent, that after putting two convicts into 
cells designed for one, the hospital itself has been taken as a 
place of confinement and accommodation, for the constantly in- 
creasing number of criminals, An extension of the building 


> 
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by the addition of a new wing, has become absolutely necessary, 
Slightly as these items will be passed over by the majority of 
readers, they are more than significant of the great moral turpi- 
tude existing, in this so called literary state. They made a very 
powerful impression upon our mind, it may be, because our 
thoughts were already strongly directed te that very topic. They 
are particular illustrations of the same great truth, to which our 
general facts have already given probability. They are facts, 
which cannot be reasoned away, explained away, sneered away, 
nor, by any trick of rhetoric, talked down. There they stand, 
stern, stubborn, inexpugnable, pointing like the hand which wrote 
upon the wall to a certain deadly truth which lies behind them. It 
is idle to shut our eyes against them, and persuade ourselves that 
they do not exist, or that, if they do, they are very innocent, acciden- 
tal and unmeaning things. Let us then stop a moment to inquire, 
what meaning lies under their dumb significance. They write very 
plainly to all eyes, but the wilfully blind: ‘* Texet, it is weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.’’ They declare that not only 
is education unable to do what is claimed for it by its wholesale 
panegyrists, but that the prevalent system is, for any good pur- 
pose, valueless. In all this darkness, this judicial night we see 
no streak to harbinger the promised day. 

The discovery of so fearful a truth should lead us further, should 
prompt us to inquire if there be any special reason for this signal 
failure. Happily for us, the answer to this question lies upon the 
surface. We have but to glance around us to discover another 
egregious blunder in most modern estimates of education. The 
very men who so loudly eulogize it, practically degrade it. They 
limit it to the mere process of instructing and exercising the 
mind. The morals, in most of our schools, are totally neglected, 
beyond an occasional corporal punishment, for the most glaring 
outrages upon propriety on the part of the pupils. Such a con- 
dition of things could not help disappointing the expectations of 
its supporters. What are we not promised, from the extension of 
the common school system? Peace, happiness, perpetuity of all 
the institutions which we hold most dear,—these are the blessings 
to be secured to us, as we are assured by orators, school commis- 
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sioners and editors innumerable. But how immeasurably ridicu- 
lous do such lofty pretensions appear, when we consider the 
means by which these amazing results are to be accomplished. 
What is the instruction in nine-tenths of our common schools? 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography. 
This is the full extent of the curriculum. But how can this bear 
upon the results to be obtained? How much English grammar 
will it take to purify the public morals? How much geography 
to teach the nation moderation and equity abroad, and justice at 
home? How much arithmetic is necessary to teach us the ne- 
cessity of unity! Is it the rule of three that is to make us one, or 
are fractions to preserve the union ? 

The smallest reflection on the nature of man, would be suffi- 
cient to show the fallacy of the expectations to which we have allu- 
ded. Reason and fact both proclaim the impossibility of effect- 
ing any moral reform by mere menfal instruction. A complete 
intellectual education does but furnish the unprincipled man with 
somany more powerful weapons to use against his fellows. His 
power to do mischief is increased, while his evil disposition is 
not by any means diminished. Such a mode of education as this, 
would do more harm than good to the community, for, while the 
scoundrels in it, would retain all their old depravity, they would 
have gained strength. ‘Take an example. Suppose you were to 
make an experiment, upon an ignorant petty thief, who steals hand- 
kerchiefs and such little things. Give this man instruction, teach 
him to read and write, enlarge the sphere of his knowledge and 
bbservation, without caring to mend his morals, and what will be 
the result? ‘Ten chances to one, the first use he makes of his 
newly acquired knowledge, will be to forge a check. But we 
have need to apologize for dwelling so long upon such truisms as 
these. Our only excuse is that they are so lost sight of, so hidden 
and buried, under a mass of false and glittering rhetoric, that it be- 
comes the duty of every true friend of education to disinter them. 

Having thus endeavored to clear away some of the rubbish 
which obscures our subject, let us next proceed to inquire what 
isthe legitimate sphere and true nature of education? Its ety- 


mology, founded on what we believe to be a sound judgment of 
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the real condition of things, furnishes us with an answer. Its 
business is to educe, to lead out, to arrange, in the best possible 
order, all the powers and faculties of a man, so as to bring him as 
near, as the capabilities of hisnature will permit, to the full perfec. 
tion attainable by his species. The best educated man, is he who 
has the fullest use, and the most perfect command of all the fae- 
ulties, with which it has pleased God to endow him. Of course, 
we do not expect to make every man an admirable Crichton, 
There are wide diversities of mental, moral and physical power, 
It would be as idle to expect to transform a Melancthon intoa 
Luther, or a Keats into a Milton, as it would be to train a con- 
sumptive patient to the power and energy of a Samson or a Milo, 
Yet education can domuch. It can strengthen some faculties by 
exercise, and weaken others by disuse. It can awaken the wil 
to the weaknesses of the mind, that it may be ever on the watch to 
restrain them. It can so drill and exercise ali the faculties of 
man, as to enable him to put forth his utmost power. This edv- 
cation can do—but it must be no petty, one-sided, single 
idead system. It must come to its task, after mature deliber- 
tion, with a full knowledge of the entire nature of man, and: 
thorough acquaintance with its own strength and the sphere in 
which that strength is to be exerted. 

Man is not a simple being, like the lowest animals, which ar 
mere vitalized automata. He is compound in his nature, made 
up of body, mind and spirit. By the first, he is connected with 
the material universe which surrounds him, and from which he is 
to draw stores of knowledge, for the use and training of his miné. 
By the second, he explores the secrets of creation, and leams 
those facts which are to guide his conduct here and hereafter 
By the third, he is brought into immediate relation with eternity, 
with its terrors and its joys, with the Maker and Judge of all the 
earth. These are the elements which make up a human being, and 
to all these, must education address itself, if it would fulfil its des- 
tiny. It must, therefore, be at once physical, mental and moral 
Nor do these conflict, as many pretend to believe. They harmo 
nize completely and thoroughly, and adapt themselves to man ane 
his wants. As the system itself goes on harmoniously, with all it 
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various elements, so does real education, through all its branches. 
Though they must be begun and carried on simultaneously, yet 
in studying them, it is convenient to isolate the different elements 
and consider them one by one. 

Of all the branches of education, none is so profoundly neg- 
lected, as that which regards the physical condition. The morals 
are attended to by the mother and the pastor, even if the daily 
teacher neglect them ; the mind receives some sort of training and 
discipline ; but the poor body is left pretty much to take care of 
itself, as it best can. This is strangely at variance with the 
spirit of the age, which busies itself mainly with physical subjects 
and labors earnestly after physical luxuries and comforts, It 
was not so among our fathers. They attached the utmost import- 
ance to physical prowess. Read the old ballads of our mother 
country, and see the traits which won the applause of the war- 
like rhymers of that remote day. It was the strong arm, and the 
steady eye, the heavy sword thrust, the well aimed shaft, which 
called forth the enthusiasm of our half barbarian poets. The body 
was to them a most useful part of man. Wild beasts were to be 
destroyed, waste land to be reclaimed, ferocious enemies to be 
repelled. No man, who could not or would not wield a weapon, 
was safe. Any house might be invaded, any hearth-stone red- 
dened by the blood of its owner. In such unsettled times, happy 
was the sturdy fellow, whose brawny arm could wield the sword, 
or bow or spear. No wonder, then, that the only education which 
was at all esteemed, was that which filled the muscles and taught 
them how to act. Carefully, were the youths of that day, instructed 
in all warlike exercises. And what was the consequence? Trained 
towar, and accustomed to despise every thing which could enfee- 
ble their bodies, or enervate their minds, they were true models 
of manly vigor. Cased from head to foot, in solid steel, they not 
only endured the weight, but sported under it. Over the burning 
soil of Palestine, under a scorching sun, these stalwart old war- 
hors spurred their sturdy horses, hardly lifting their barred vizors 
during the day. How many of our modern soldiers could, if 
clad in a complete suit of ancient armor, march five miles in it, 
much less yault into a saddle from the ground without touching 
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the stirrups? It is not because the old Norman vigor has left our 
degenerate limbs. It is not because we are more effeminate and un- 
warlike than our heavy-fisted sires, but because we take no heed of 
proper bodily training. Carefully housed from childhood, petted 
like girls, fed on sweetmeats, caressed and indulged in every whim, 
what wonder is it that so many of our youths should grow up 
pale and thin, indisposed to exertion, and wholly incapable of 
those violent muscular efforts, which formed at once the business 
and the recreation of our fierce progenitors? If we would im- 
prove our physical condition, we must pay more attention to the 
education of our bodies. 

By physical education, we mean that sort of attention to 
hygienic precepts, that exercise of the bodily faculties, which 
shall bring them all to the highest possible perfection. Every 
man, of course, cannot attain the same physical condition. An 
Apollo Belvidere could scarcely be trained to a Farnese Herev- 
les, though he might be made to approximate that sinewy bulk, 
But all are capable of improvement. Numberless beneficial al- 
terations can be made in our houses, our churches and ow 
schools. Sleeping apartments can be thoroughly ventilated, so 
that the lungs may always have an abundance of fresh air. 
Rooms can be kept at a proper temperature, so that a public as 
sembly need not be a necessary prelude to inflammations, fevers 
and catarrhs. Benches can be made on a model different from 
that of the pillory. Knowledge will not flow faster into a child’s 
mind by reason of his body being suspended in the air, on a bench 
which forbids him to rest his feet-upon the floor or to support his 
weary back. A walk along the promenade streets of our large cities, 
will show the physical consequence of those diabolical contrivan- 
ces, the high benches without backs. An anatomist, who looks at 
people with an eye to their physical proportions, will tell you 
that not one out of five young ladies, taken at random from all 
these gay promenaders, has a straight spine. In nearly all, it's 
tilted to one side or the other, as is betrayed by the inequality of 
shoulders, not to be entirely concealed from his penetrating eye 
by any art of the dress maker. Our girls can be allowed to ex- 
ercise their muscles as efficiently, if not as boisterously, as out 
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boys. There is no reason that they should be doomed to pallor, 
to feebleness, to ‘‘ delicate health’? and the thousand and one 
real and imaginary sufferings, which that phrase implies, merely 
because they belong to the softer sex. Still further, our diet can 
be regulated according to the wants of the system, so that all 
the requisites to a healthy body may be obtained. Such are the 
reforms which this form of education is capable of introducing. 

Nor will this bodily soundness at all militate against the action 
of the mind, whatever may be thought to the contrary. Indeed, 
the experience of all men, who have been engaged in literary or 
scientific pursuits, will sustain the assertion that the mind works 
to great disadvantage when the body is oppressed by ill health. 
An aching head, or a giddy brain, or unsteady nerves are wretched 
preparations for the associations of an author, or the daily du- 
ties of the student. The better the physical health, the more 
readily will the mind respond to any demand upon it. The 
clearer the brain, the steadier the nerves, the more comfortable 
the outer man, the more vigorous will be all his mental faculties, 
the more certain all his intellectual operations. We know that 
we are running counter to all romance in these statements. We 
haye heard of the active mind, like an over-sharp sword, wearing 
out its bodily sheath. We know that many a youth has gained 
credit for high intellectual ability, in consequence of a pale face, 
induced, in all probability, by tobacco, late hours and hot rolls. 
This interesting pallor and affecting lankness, may do well enough 
to attract the attention of very young and very romantic ladies ; 
but it can hardly subserve any other good purpose. Let a man 
of this temperament enter into competition with a sturdy, robust 
fellow, in any serious or severe mental exercise, and he will 
be very speedily distanced. Long after his aching head and 
burning eyes put an absolute interdict to his labors, his more 
healthy competitor is unweariedly plodding on, clear in mind and 
comfortable in body. 

Not only does the experience of literary men contradict this 
notion, but the whole history of literature itself endorses the ne- 
gation. The greatest names in literature, almost without excep- 
tion, have belonged to men of sound health. Wherever a sickly 
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poet has existed, his verse seems to have caught the infection, 
What a growling irascibility, for instance, predominates in Lord 
Byron’s works. What a morbid sensitiveness in Keats’s exquisite 
fragments. What a depression and melancholy in Cowper’s verse, 
stifling the natural vivacity of the man and dimming his sparkling 
wit. Besides, these are all second rate poets. The great names in 
British literature strongly corroborate our opinion. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth, these are the mighty 
poets of England, and they were all healthy men. We cannot 
read a page of their writings without being thoroughly convinced 
of this fact. Chaucer’s verse, especially, is of that genial, hilari- 
ous, almost boisterous cheerfulness, which never accompanies any 
other condition, than that of complete bodily health. The history 
of the man and his long and active life bear testimony to the 
same fact. Spenser, too, was a healthy man. -Shakspeare’s 
bluff, burly bust, at Stratford upon Avon, admits of but one 
opinion on this subject. Milton’s temperate habits, and the calm 
quiet health which they secured him, are well known to all who 
have read his own writings with attention or who have perused 
the accounts of him which Elwood has left. If, from the poets, 
we turn to the philosophers and theologians, the multiplicity. of 
examples embarrasses us. The longevity of men of eminence in the 
quiet walks of science is proverbial. 
Independently of these considerations, the body is a very im- 
portant part of every human being. Upon its continuance de 
pends the length of our spiritual probation. By its senses, the 
mind gains information of the outer world. Through them flows 
into the intellect all the knowledge it can acquire. Without these 
very senses, which the pure metaphysicians affect so cordially to 
despise, where would be the happiness of our mortal life? Ban- 
ish all those pleasures, for which the mind depends upon the 
body, and our intellectual delights would be few indeed, The 
glories and harmonies of nature ,the lessons of deep import which 
all things read to us, would be nonentities. No music of 
nature, or of art, no voices of affection, no tidings, even of the 
spirit world, could reach us. Selfish, isolated, useless, each soul 
must develop itself by its own inner and unprofitable expe- 
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rience alone. In a purely spiritual point of view, therefore, the 
body needs caring for, since its disturbances induce mental imbe- 
cility, and its health is favorable to the development of the ut- 
most intellectual vigor. 

Fortunately, however, for us, pure metaphysicians did not have 
the planning of this world of ours. Fortunately, there is still abun- 
dance of occupation for the physical man. There are forests to fell, 
mountains to level, oceans to cross, continents to span, empires 
to found. There are wide dreary wastes to redeem from the 
curse of desolation. Grass must be taught to clothe the bare ribs 
of the mountain, deserts must be subjected to the plough, and the 
wilderness is to wonder at new towers, and steeples, and 
cities arising in its primeval solitudes. Room is needed for the 
growing population of the world, room here, in this republic, the 
sanctuary of nations, for the crowds of the oppressed, who are 
constantly taking refuge under the shadow of the outspread 
wings. 

The world knows this, the age recognizes its destiny. Every 
where, except in the wild fastnesses of lingering barbarism, and 
within the charmed circle of oriental despotism, the human mass 
ismoving. New seas bear the unwonted weight of civilized 
keels. Nations are drawing nearer one another, by improved fa- 
cilities of intercommunication. Britain laughs at the Atlantic that 
vainly strives to separate her from us by his multitudinous and 
boisterous waves, and ancient and decrepid China timidly reaches 
her feeble hand across the Pacific, to grasp the youthful and sin- 
ewy palm, which guards this western land. 

Physical improvement is every where the order of the day. 
Science, art, and labor all select this domain for the exercise of their 
fullest powers. While the student is daily discovering new proper- 
ties and hitherto unknown combinations of natural forces and ele- 
ments, the practical man is seizing upon them and using them for 
his own purposes. Nature is every hour becoming more and more 
obedient to man. The sun consents to paint our portraits, the 
lightning to carry our messages. And how have all these won- 
derful results been accomplished? By the exercise of physi- 
cal power, aided, indeed, by mental research. The day then for 
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physical education has not yet passed away. We need able- 
bodied men, elsewhere than in the army and navy, and we must 
have them. We can get them only by a proper system of train- 
ing. 

It forms no part of our design to point out the mode in which 
physical education is to be conducted. Suffice it to say, that it 
should include all the functions of the human frame. Having 
carefully studied the effect of all external and internal influences 
upon man’s physical nature, it should seek to modify and con- 
trol them, so as to secure the greatest possible benefit to that na- 
ture, from the various action of these numerous and opposing 
agents. Not only so, but the structure and functions of the frame 
itself should be thoroughly understood, and its various powers 
developed to their fullest extent. In that way only can physical 
education accomplish all that can be reasonably expected from it. 

To mental education, which is, indeed, the sole object of too 
many, we shall now direct our attention. Here, again, our views 
and opinions come in collision with the common practice of 
instruction. The theories of mental education have been sufli- 
ciently numerous and diversified. Thus we have some who be 
lieve or seem to believe that the whole business of teaching is to 
cram the mind with the greatest possible number of facts without 
reference to their order, connection or natural arrangement. We 
doubt, however, if any one who has ever really thought of the 
subject, who has ever presented it fairly before his mind and given 
it any examination, even the most cursory and superficial, could 
be brought deliberately to adopt such a theory as this. The 
majority of its practical supporters, have, in all probability, never 
given the subject a moment’s calm consideration. They float 
along upon the current of events, passively drifted by it in its 
rapid course. This notion, nevertheless, does prevail over their 
minds, though they do not acknowledge it, and perhaps do not 
know of its existence, and it influences and often entirely controls 
their practice, giving a singular tinge of humbug to many of our 
prominent systems ofteaching. Springing from this unacknowl- 
edged opinion, and resting upon it as a basis of support, we have 
those pantological establishments in which every thing is taught 
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from A B C up to universal grammar, from the interpretation of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics down to the equally mysterious but less 
significant pot-hooks and hangers of modern juvenile chirography. 
These are the institutes that astound old-fashioned good sense 
and delude unreasoning ignorance by the multiplicity of their 
studies, and the alarming array of text-books which figure so 
largely in their circulars and advertisements, Books which de- 
mand the full attention of the best drilled minds, which require a 
thorough preliminary education for their apprehension, are given 
to children to exercise their ‘‘ raw and unfledged wits” upon. We 
have seen Say’s Political Economy, and Kaime’s Elements of 
Criticism, and even Guizot’s History of Civilization entered on 
the list of text-books in a school, few of whose “ graduates ” 
could construct the commonest English sentence without some 
egregious blunder of grammar, rhetoric or pronunciation. Yet 
this school was largely, munificently supported, and a thinking 
man would be as much amazed at learning the character and 
standing of the men who were gulled by its lofty pretensions as 
were the ignorant spectators of its public examinations at the 
grandiloquent and polysyllabic learning there so cheaply yet so 
brilliantly displayed. ‘The public, however, not getting behind 
the curtain, and consequently knowing nothing of the hours and 
days wasted in drilling classes, and hammering into the pupils’ 
minds isolated scraps of knowledge, which, severed from all con- 
nection with any thing that went before or was to come after, lay 
so much dead, useless rubbish in the children’s minds—the public, 
utterly ignorant of all this, was uniformly delighted, the editorial 
puffs were always ready, and a full class insured for the following 
tem. One object at least was attained, the proprietors of the 
establishment grew rich. 

Another notion so nearly allied to the last, so intimately con- 
nected with it that it is scarcely separable or distinguishable from 
it, is the opinion that it is the business of primary education to 
furnish to the pupil the elements of all the sciences which he may 
be at all called upon to use in after life. ‘To satisfy such impos- 
sible demands, we have those petty and contemptible treatises so 
constantly dribbling from the press, entitled Elementary Lessons, 
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and compendiums and abridgments of the different sciences for 
the use of schools. The best of these communicate nothing to 
the pupil’s mind that greatly facilitates the acquisition of those 
sciences which they profess to teach, while, of the majority of 
them, a conscientious man cannot even speak so well as this, 
Most of them inculcate positive error. Made up often in slovenly 
haste by men whose first acquaintance with science was contem- 
poraneous with the first pages of their book, they cannot contain 
any comprehensive survey of the subject. From their imperfect 
apprehension of it, Truth itself transferred to their pages commu- 
nicates erroneous impressions. They are never safe when they 
depart from their own text-books, and the only reliable portions 
of their books are those included in quotation-marks. It is 
remarkable that the advocates and victims of this system do not 
see and know that there is a preliminary education necessary here 
too, not merely a proper mental training to fit the pupil for com- 
prehending the new facts he is required to contemplate, but the 
actual knowledge of certain fundamental sciences. Time spent 
upon the higher and more complex studies before the lower ones 
have been thoroughly mastered, is, for the reasons already stated, 
worse than thrown away. 

The third, and by far the most rational, but unfortunately not 
the most popular of these theories, is that which regards the true 
object of early education to be the exercise and drilling of the 
mind. ‘The intellect, according to this view, is to be made so 
thoroughly acquainted with its own powers and so completely 
trained to their use, that it shall be able to exercise its full strength 
upon any subject to which the will may direct it. This is, un- 
doubtedly a correct and philosophical view of the subject, but 
even this may be carried to an injudicious and injurious extent. 
Utility may be entirely neglected, and thus much valuable time 
may be wasted, which otherwise might be improved, greatly to 
the pupil’s subsequent advancement. 

It seems to us that the education demanded for the present 
time should be based upon the last, varying from its strict require- 
ments so far only as to introduce such modifications as are imper- 
atively demanded by the existing condition of society. While it 
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should carefully and thoroughly drill the mind, it should also at 
suitable stages of its progress communicate to the pupil informa- 
tion which he will positively need in his after life. It should not 
commit the egregious error, which, till very recently, was the 
reproach of the English universities, of entirely neglecting all 
those studies which have so completely interwoven themselves 
with the fabric of modern society. 

' An important question meets us in limine: “ At what period 
of life shall this mental education be begun?” The answer to 
this question will vary with the ideas entertained by the pro- 
pounder. If he be one of those who believe all instruction to be 
shut up within book-covers, or to be identified with the school- 
room, or to be inseparable from confinement and formal lessons, 
we answer, the later the better. No such penance should be 
inflicted upon a child before its seventh or eighth year. The 
body must have some vigor before it can bear the necessary con- 
fnement. ‘The nerves and brain must have parted with some of 
their early irritability before they can endure the labor which reg- 
ular lessons force them to perform. Fortunately, however, the 
true and vital discipline of the mind is not at all dependent upon 
such aids as this. 

Mr. Caxton, in Bulwer’s admirable novel, utters much sound 
wisdom upon this theme. ‘A mother, sir,” says he, ‘‘a simple, 
natural, loving mother, is the infant’s true guide to knowledge. 
Iagree with Helvetius, the child should be educated from its 
birth, but how ?—-there is the rub: send him to school forthwith ! 
Certainly, he is at school with the two great principles, nature 
and love. Observe, that childhood and genius have the same 
master organ in common—inquisitiveness. Let childhood have 
its way, and as it began where genius begins, it may find what 
genius finds. A certain Greek writer tells us of some man, who, 
in order to save his bees a troublesome flight to Hymettus, cut 
their wings, and placed before them the finest flowers he could 
select. The poor bees made no honey. Now, sir, if I were to 
teach my boy, I should be cutting his wings, and giving him the 
flowers he should find himself. Let us leave nature alone for the 
present, and nature’s living proxy, the watchful mother.” 
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It is this very trimming of the wings, this constraining the 
child’s intellect, while we thrust the flowers that we cull before 
the mutilated mind, that constitutes the sum of the common edu- 
cation of these tender years. Precious little honey for the future 
is to be expected from such management as this, whereas, bya 
judicious training during the early years of life, much valuable 
‘‘seed for the coming days’? may be sown. 


Consider what a world of knowledge to be acquired there is be- 
fore the little immortal. It is ushered into a bright and various crea- 
tion, which its mind must learn to comprehend and its hands to 
mould. Those feeble fingers are called upon to wield the sceptre 
over the lower creatures, that brow to wear the invisible coronet 
of God’s vicegerency upon earth. Who can tell what possible 
heroism, majesty, and intellectual might lie slumbering under the 
smiling tranquillity of childhood? Who can tell what beastliness, 
what brutal ignorance, what selfishness may result from a narrow 
and misjudging education? Who can tell into what dark and devi- 
ous paths that budding energy may be shot, or what long series of 
ages may be illumined by the splendor of that intellect? Much, 
very much will depend upon the early training of the mind. Its 
future career gets its direction from that primitive age. The 
touch of a child may swerve the rifle from its aim, but what force 
can turn the ball back to its course when it has once left the muz- 
zle? It is the bent of the mind then, and the due balance of its 
powers, which is to occupy our attention from the earliest date. 
Dogmatic assertions may be poured into youthful ears and form 
the basis of their future habits. In unquestioning confidence, the 
child receives the statements of its parents and instructors. No 
mental act takes place, no mental faculty but memory is called 
into play. This is well enough in most instances and would an- 
swer our purpose fully, if we only intended to fill the mind with 
facts and maxims. ‘To exercise it, however, to any advantage, 
we must do more. 

A child’s memory is sufficiently taxed during its early years. 
It has, abundance of arbitrary facts to learn. The words of its 
native language, the physical characteristics of surrounding ob- 
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jects, the uses and abuses of common things, the fallacies of 
vision, the complexity of numbers, all throng upon it in irregular 
bands, in apparently inextricable confusion. The intellect has 
many an arduous task at this early age to labor under. Yet 
cheerfully does it assume the burden and. nobly does it bear it. 
Such a complex and varied host of subjects for thought, crowd- 
ing an adult intellect, would almost fill it with despair. Certainly, 
it would accomplish little, if any more than the infant mind, if 
placed in the same circumstances. In view, then, of this inevi- 
table burden, do we act right in laying more upon the youthful 
mind than is already imposed upon it by the necessities of life? 
Would not humanity, as well as common sense, induce us to show 
it some sort of order and harmony among the disconnected facts? 
The desire to classify facts, to arrange them in a certain order, to 
generalize them, is very early manifest. It is an inherent, instinc- 
tive impulse, which urges the mind, and it will obey this impulse 
in spite of our injudicious efforts to prevent it. We may, indeed, 
ultimately stifle this last spark of vitality and reduce it to the con- 
dition of a mere sink, into which knowledge flows and settles by 
its own gravity. Our duty, however, is to encourage the bud- 
ding reason. The faculty of observation, and the power of com- 
bining and arranging different facts, should be assiduously culti- 
vated. The child should be taught to see things and to think 
about them. While he should be always taught to submit his 
judgment to his seniors, his mind should never be enslaved. 
Servility and obedience are totally distinct. 

To illustrate our meaning, Jet us suppose a case. We desire 
to convey to a child the idea of the spherical form of the earth 
and its rotation on its axis. Now we may do this in two ways. 
We may call the child to our side, and tell it in the phrase of the 
geographical school book: “ the earth is round like a ball or ap- 
ple and turns on its axis once in every twenty-four hours.”” The 
child listens with impatience, but finally, thanks to its good mem- 
ory, repeats the phrase and we dismiss it, satisfied with the first 
lesson in geography. But what does it know? Positively noth- 
ing. In the first place, it has no idea of what the world is, and 
does not care a pin whether it is round or, square. Again, it 
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neither knows nor cares what an axis is, and is far more con. 
cerned about the spinning of its top or tee-to-tum, than all the 
movements of the spheres. We have evidently wasted our time 
and labor, and the fault is ours, not the child’s. We must al 
ways interest the young intellect, before we can instruct it. Co. 
ercion does well enough for parrots, but to impart knowledge ty 
rational beings, we must first concede the point of intellectual 
liberty. The same fact might be communicated in a far different 
way. Advantage might be taken of a walk toa high hill, ora 
view from different stages of a height, gradually changed and af- 
terwards combined with views from other eminences at a distance 
from the first, to impress the young mind with an idea of the 
magnitude of the earth, and with a curiosity to inquire about 
what lay beyond the circle which the eye could not take in. Har. 
ing thus awakened an interest in the extent of the world, the 
child’s attention might be called, first to the position of the su 
in the morning, and then to his opposite position in the evening. 
Here would be two facts, which would appeal strongly to his 
inquisitiveness. His desire would be roused to know more about 
it. He should be suffered to reason awhile, before the connection 
between these facts should be explained tohim. The explanation, 
when made, also, should not only adapt itself to his capacities, 
but should be so gradual, that his mind should closely follow and 
even partially work out the several steps of the problem. The 
advantage of this method is so manifest, that it would be dow 
right waste of time to make any comments upon it. 

It is surprising, how much a child, thus left to his own natural 
inquisitiveness,, or gently led, not forcibly dragged along, wil 
learn. It is perfectly easy during the first six years, to acquires 
colloquial acquaintance with several languages. We have known 
children of seven years, speak English, German and Dutch, and 
we have been surprised at the facility with which a new language 
is acquired. A circumstance occurs at this moment to our mem- 
ory. Ata manufacturing establishment where Welsh was almost 
exclusively spoken, Americans came to reside. Their children 
played with the Welsh children, and “without any further instrue- 
tion than they received in their sports, were, in a few months, 
able to talk Welsh with as much fluency as their teachers. 
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During the time which we have allotted to this irregular and 
incidental, but highly important education, the child will have ac- 
quired much that is of the highest practical importance. He is 
now to be formally set to work. He is to have his set lessons, 
and his regular hours for study. The young mind, however, 
should still be directed, not driven, The same judicious medium 
between absolute despotism on the part of the teacher and abso- 
lute independence on the part of the pupil, is still to be carefully 
observed. Upon the elementary studies for this portion of life, 
itis unnecessary to comment. ‘They are, of course, to be the 
same for all pupils, regulated by the rules which guide us in the 
earliest stages of instruction. 

Mental training being the prominent object of education, we 
should, of cvurse, bend all our energies to the task of making it 
as thorough and as perfect as possible. Now, there is a time- 
honored plan of accomplishing this result, which has, of late days, 
met with much opposition. ‘The study of the classics and of the 
pure mathematics was, for ages, considered the only method by 
which it could be obtained. Of late, however, a different 
opinion has been urged upon public attention. It has been 
said that the first of these studies, the classics, are wholly useless, 
that they occupy time which had better be spent on something 
likely to prove valuable in after life, that all the knowledge and 
enjoyment attainable from them, can be had at a cheaper rate 
through the media of translations. ‘The very statement of these 
arguments furnishes their refutation to the mind of a classical 
scholar. They clearly betray their origin. No man, who has 
been properly instructed in these delightful studies, could possi- 
bly talk in this manner or use these arguments. Dr. Arnold, the 
well known classicist, has so satisfactorily answered these objec- 
tions, and so clearly stated the advantages of the old method of 
education, that we cannot do better than quote some of his re- 
marks : 


“When Latin and Greek*were almost the only written Jangua- 
ges of civilized man, it is manifest that they must have furnished 
the subjects of all liberal education, But although there is not 
the same reason now, which existed three or four centuries ago, 
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for the study of Greek and Roman literature, yet there is another 
no less substantial. Expel Greek and Latin from your schools, 
and you confine the views of the existing generation to themselves 
and their immediate predecessors. You will cut off so many 
centuries of the world’s experience and place us in the same state 
as if the human race had come into existence in the year 1500. 
For it is nothing to say that a few learned individuals might still 
study classical literature ; the effect produced upon the public mind 
would be no greater than that which has resulted from the labors 
of our oriental scholars; it would not spread beyond themselves, 
and men in general, after a few generations, would know as little 
of Greece and Rome, as they do actually of China and Hindoostan. 
But such an ignorance would be incalculably more to be regretted. 
With the Asiatic mind, we have no nearer connection or sympa- 
thy, than that which is derived from ourcommon humanity. But 
the mind of the Greek and Roman, in all essential points of its con- 
stitution, is our own; and not only so, but it is our own mind devel- 
oped to an extraordinary degree of perfection. Now, when it is said 
that men in manhood so often throw their Greek and Latin aside, and 
that this very fact shows the uselessness of their early studies, itis 
much more true to say that it shows how completely the literature 
of Greece and Rome would be forgotten if our mode of education 
did not keep up the knowledge of it. But it by no means follows 
that when a man laid aside his Greek and Latin books, he for- 
got also all that he ever gained from them. ‘This, however, is so 
far from being the case, that even where the results of a classical 
education are least tangible, and least appreciated, even by the 
individual himself, still the mind often retains much of the effect 
of its early studies in the general liberality of its tastes and com- 
parative comprehensiveness of its views and notions. 
‘“« The study of Greek and Latin, considered as mere langua- 
es, is of importance mainly as it enables us to understand and em- 
ploy well that language in which we commonly think, speak and 
write. It does this, because Greek and Latin are specimens of 
language, at once highly perfect and incapable of being under- 
stood without long tf minute attention. The study of them, 
therefore, naturally involves that of the great principles of gram- 
mar, while their peculiar excellencies illustrate the points which 
render language clear, forcible and beautiful. Every lesson in 
Greek or Latin may and ought to be made a lesson in English; 
the translation of every sentence in Demosthenes or Tacitus, is 
properly an exercise in English composition ; a problem how to ex- 
press with equal brevity, clearness and force, in our own language, 
sag al which the original author has so admirably expressed 
in his. 
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It is undoubtedly true that minds, which have been properly 
trained in the classics, acquire a peculiar tact, which can be at- 
tained in no other method whatever. ‘There is a certain keenness 
of mental vision, a readiness of analysis, a graceful facility of 
thought and expression, not to be found in persons otherwise edu- 
cated. 

The absolute necessity of the pure mathematics to the under- 
standing of the mechanical arts and sciences, and their acknowl- 
edged power of improving the reasoning faculty, render it unne- 
cessary that we should put in any special claim for them. 

To us, who are born citizens of a great republic, who are to 
assist in ruling a great nation, there is another class of studies, 
not only highly desirable, but absolutely necessary. History is 
needed to hold her beacon light along our path, to warn us from 
the rocks and shoals, upon which many a noble ship of state has 
been dashed to pieces. The history of our own country, of its early 
settlements, of the struggle for existence with the savages and the 
French, and the subsequent great struggle for independence, with 
the British, should be the study of every school boy in the land. 
Nor is this enough. A far more important portion of our history 
there is, which is utterly neglected. We allude to the constitu- 
tional history of the nation. The various elements, from which 
this Union sprung, should be exhibited to the student. He 
should understand the principles upon which the first imperfect 
confederation of a few Northern provinces was based, and the ne- 
cessities which gave rise to it. He should trace the instinct for 
union, growing stronger and stronger, year after year. He should 
watch the gradual expansion and development of this great idea, 
and its slow elaboration through the various congresses down to 
that memorable one of 1776, which first organized American lib- 
erty. He should study the painful and unnatural life of the old 
confederation, and see for himself the incurable congenital dis- 
ease which killed it. ‘Then he should thoroughly acquaint him- 
self with the state of public feeling and the clashing of the count- 
less views and schemes of government, out of which the present 
constitution was born. ‘The substance of the debates, in the con- 
vention which adopted it, should become familiar to him, and 
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last of all, he should know the various interpretations which have, 
from time to time, been put upon that instrument, and the explan- 
atory decisions which have, from time to time, been made by 
the supreme judicial tribunal of the nation. The book which is 
to teach this, is yet to be written, and yet a work might be writ- 
ten, which would make all these topics easily comprehended by 
the advanced pupils of our common schools, It is only after 
some such instruction as this, that a man is fit to take upon him- 
self all the duties involved in the phrase, * citizen of the United 
States.” 

It may be asked, are all youths to be educated in the same 
principles and in the same studies? Up toa certain point, it is 
undoubtedly desirable. ‘The training of all minds must at least, 
at the very foundation, be the same. But is it proper to carry all 
the pupils of a school through the same route up to its very con- 
clusion, and then turn them adrift upon the community, without 
any preparatory instruction? The farmer should certainly be 
taught the elements of agricultural chemistry, of botany, and 
of other sciences, bearing especially upon his pursuits. ‘The fu- 
ture lawyer should have his attention directed to a different class 
of studies from the youth intended for medicine. Some attempt, 
but a very feeble one, has been made to build upon the founda- 
tion of an ordinary education, the commencement of the super- 
structure of the future life. Thus, the boy intended for commer- 
cial pursuits is indoctrinated in the elements of book-keeping, 
and the future engineer gets an insight into the principles of sur- 
veying. Beyond this, however, no one goes. The consequence 
is much waste of time. When a young man goes to learn his 
chosen profession, he finds himself retarded by an imperfect 
knowledge of its elementary principles, and he spends time in 
conning these elements, which ought to have been occupied in 
immediate attention to the practical details of his business. This 
is only to be obviated in one way. At the close of a young man’s 
pupilage, he should be taught these elements, and for this pur- 
pose there should be established, under the care of competent 
teachers, a polytechnic school. For such an institution, we be- 
lieve there is room in this country, or at least there will be, when 
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the people begin to have more extended and liberal views of 
education. 

It is not, however, sufficient that our instruction should extend 
itself to the task of training the intellect alone. Such a system 
would make a cold, hard, dry character. Man has other faculties 
and other powers in his mind besides the impassive understand- 
ing. He has the faculty of perceiving and of re-creating the beau- 
tiful, of being raised to ecstasy by the beauties of nature. He 
has also the imagination, that power by which he combines into 
a thousand varying creatures the separate impressions he has re- 
ceived from the outer world. He has fancy, by which he per- 
ceives countless analogies and subtile resemblances among the 
objects of his sense and of his thoughts. He has taste, by which 
he sits in judgment upon these creatures of his mind and enjoys 
their perfection. 

The combination of these faculties constitutes not only a source 
of great enjoyment, but of power over other minds. We are all 
so constituted as to be more or less impressed by the objects that 
surround us. The rudest man has his seasons of high feeling 
when the majesty of nature descends upon him and translates him 
for a time from his petty cares and hard unpoetic duties, to a higher 
and a purer region. ‘To the dullest and most prosaic of mankind 
there must come moments of more intimate communing with the 
universe; moments when nature embraces him in her motherly 
arms and whispers sweet comfort or solemn warning to his spirit. 
All things then have to him a deeper and more intense significance. 
The blue sky bends over him its awful loveliness, and seems to 
him beautiful yet sacred, like a dream of eternity. High moun- 
tains then become to him ‘a feeling,” and all nature sheds upon 
him benign and solemn influence. At such moments he feels that 
he is a greater and a better man than at the ordinary periods of 
his existence. He longs to recall them and thanks any one who 
can awaken within him those purifying emotions. Now it is only 
that mind which is possessed of imagination, fancy and taste that 
is capable of touching the chord which shall bring out this dormant 
melody. Nay, it is the mind only which is to some extent pos- 
sessed of these faculties, that is capable of experiencing these 
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emotions in their fullest ecstasy. To the culture of these, there- 
fore, our attention should be directed, if we wish to get the full 
development of the human mind. The useful or the beautiful 
alone cannot furnish out a perfect mind, they both must be com- 
bined to fill up the measure of a finished man. The useful, as 
Goethe truly says, encourages itself and cannot be neglected ; the 
beautiful, however, needs to be sought after, for few can set it 
forth, and many need it. It is to the disregard of this essential 
part of mental education that we owe so much of the puerility, in- 
activity and absurdity which is constantly palmed on the public 
and received by it as the perfection of literature. 

But after we have done all this, what have we accomplished. 
If we have neglected the morals of ou: pupil, what does it all 
amount to? An immoral man thus tutored is but ‘‘a glorious devil, 
large in heart and brain.’’ His wisdom, his knowledge, his in- 
tellectual power, wielded by a perverse and impure will, become so 
many weapons of tremendous destructiveness with which to wound 
the blessed form of truth. These mental qualities are not abso- 
lutely good, good in the very essence of their nature, but only 
good so far as they are used fora good purpose and with a good 
intent. The fire of genius may be fierce, vivid, deadly, like the 
lightning, scathing what it glares on, or it may be strong, steady, 
benign, life-giving, like the spring-sun, calling up from the soil of 
the heart all the flowers of loveliness and grace and virtue which 
are its best and brightest adornment. 

Nor is intellectual vigor at all comparable with moral force in 
its influence upon the world. What is the secret of Washington’s 
unparalleled influence over the mind of man? His moral grandeur! 
What is it which hallows the memory of all those heroes who have 
poured forth their blood for freedom, which makes them all cos- 
mopolites, kindred of our hearts, whether their bones have moul- 
dered away upon Thermopyle, or their blood still cries to heaven 
from the gory soil of Hungary? It is the moral of their death which 
embalms their memory. In mere geographical and material value, 
Greece is no more to us than Persia, and Hungary is nothing bet- 
ter than Austria. But in our heart’s estimation, one urn of sacred 
dust from Marathon, one pebble from the valley that rang with 
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Hofer’s rallying-cry, is worth all the inscriptions on the yellow 
walls of Assyria, and all the stars and ribbons in the gift of Russia. 
And why? simply because these are the battle-fields of human 
freedom, simply because the blood that they have drunk was poured 
out a libation to the sacred cause of Truth and Right. It is their 











moral power that sways the world. It is this which gives to Kos- 
suth, a needy exile on a foreign shore, more real influence than is 
possessed by the Imperial Autocrat who banished him. 

It is so with the movements of nations. What but a moral 
power could have sustained the Israelites in that dreary march over 
the wilderness, so long and weary that the very voices which, on 
the shores of the Red Sea, wailed forth the feeble cry of infancy, 
sent up on the banks of Jordan the loud shout which heralded their 
certain victory? What but a moral power could have brought 
about the Crusades, that avalanche which swept from the cold hills 
of Europe upon the plains of Asia? In Europe, kings and barons 
and people were confusedly scuffling for something, none knew ex- 
actly what. In the midst of all their confusion comes a Priest- 
warrior from far Palestine, and tells them what he has seen in that 
far off land. The Paynims there oppress the Pilgrim and drive 
him from the home of his heart. The cry of the Muezzin sounds 
through the sacred streets of Jerusalem; mosques profane the 
sanctity of the “‘ Altar of the world ;” and the unhallowed feet of 
a Saracen guard tramp round the sepulchre of our blessed Re- 
deemer, while sneering lips deride his name on the very summit 
where he consummated his tremendous sacrifice. All Europe 
feels the wrong. Petty quarrels are hushed, all hearts burn to 
avenge the daring insult, and soon triumphant Frankish swords 
are glittering in the courts of the ancient temple. We might 
cite instances from every page of history to prove the point which 
these illustrate, viz: that the only force which has ever produced 
areally great event, has been a moral one. 

What but a moral force could have produced that great mental 
and spiritual revolution to which we are all so much indebted, the 
Re‘ormation? One of the grandest scenes in all history is that 
which was enacted at the diet of Worms. On the one side were 
the great men of the empire, representing all that the world then 
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had of power, influence or authority. No human might could 
have added a particle of strength to the overwhelming physical 
potency which they represented. Emperors, kings, nobles, 
armies, priests, cardinals and popes, the terrors of ghostly power, 
and the force of prejudice and custom, and the might of super- 
stitious dread swaying the great masses of the people,—these 
were the hitherto invincible legions that, visibly or invisibly, 
backed the assembled states of Germany. On the other hand, on 
the floor, alone, stood one poor obscure monk, strong only in his 
own heroism, and in the approbation of God and a good con- 
science. Calmly did those clear eyes survey the field of battle, 
and nobly did that brave heart gird itself for the fight—and those 
great words of his,—‘*‘ Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise, (od 
help me,” have come down to us, clear and strong above the 
turmoil of revolutions, still recognized as the trumpet-tones that 
called up a spiritual resurrection. 

Why need we cite the fiery death-beds of the martyrs, at which 
truth rekindled her extinguished torch, and the contemplation 
of which drew from John Milton that noble eulogy on the great 
effects they produced by “the unresistible might of weakness ? 

If then, as appears from these hastily collected facts, moral 
power is so tremendous—has such a terrestrial omnipotence— 
does it not behoove us to direct it in a safe and proper channel? 
If io any people this is a duty, it is to us, This nation is an as 
sociation of kings. Every man has his share in the government, 
and in precise proportion to the morality of the individuals com- 
posing the nation, will be the justice of its government. ‘The cen- 
tral government after all is but the will of the people concentrated 
and incarnate. If that will be pure and just, the government will 
be pure and just—if that will be perverse and blind, perverse and 
blind will be the nation. Let us then go to the fountain-head, let 
us purify all the streams at their sources, that the great river may 
flow on pure and bright, beneficent to all whom its influence 
reaches—giving and receiving blessings as it goes. 
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Art. VIIT.—Obsservatrons on THE History or Vrratnta: A Dis- 
course delivered before the Virginia Historical Society, at 
their Highth Annual Meeting, December 14, 1854. By Hon. 
R. M. T. Hunter. Published by the Society. 1855. 


WE give to our readers in this number the greater part of 
an admirable oration, delivered by Senator Hunter, before 
the Virginia Historical Society, at its last annual meeting. 
We do this simply because the matter of the address deserves 
the widest dissemination, not only among the people of the 
Commonwealth in which it was delivered, but also among 
the people of its sister States. Such productions serve the 
noblest use; they develop that love of country which is the 
true basis of all national character, by bringing home to our 
memory and hearts the early history of the people of whom 
they treat. 

Mr. Hunter’s discourse is an example, also, of the manner 
of truly presenting American history to the American people. 
The progress of our material prosperity has been so rapid, 
that men hitherto have taken but little time to look back- 
ward. Because the nation has grown to greatness, as it 
were, beneath our very eyes, we are apt to overlook the 
valuable lessons which may be derived from a knowledge of 
the beginnings of its prosperity. Now, however, the nation 
has reached that point which may be termed a resting-place 
of actual attainment. On this elevation, then, men pause, 
and reflection has, in some measure, taken the place of labor. 
We begin now to look with interest to the causes which have 
led to our present greatness and unexampled prosperity. We 
are no longer content to look to the history of Europe as the 
repository of our past. The poet and the historian, the 
orator and the novelist, are alike actively engaged in recalling 
our past, and in depicturing the manners and customs of the 
men whose memory has faded in our minds before the ever- 
changing and exciting activity of our onward progress. The 
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agency of organized societies, too, has been called into action, 
Most of the older States have now their “ Historical Societies.” 
Church organizations have taken steps to have the history of 
their progress in America recorded also; and if the fact is 
considered, that many of the early settlers came to the New 
World for reasons of a religious nature, it must be evident 
that the Church History of the country will embrace the 
development of the social, moral, and political systems in 
many of the early settlements. Congress has done something, 
too, in this connection, by publishing the record of the expe- 
rience of our great public men touching the difficulties of 
our early life, as a nation, in the Revolutionary and Consti- 
tutional eras. All this is a subject of mutual congratulation 
to all who cherish a love for national honor, and value the 
moral qualities of a nation more than its material growth. 
An eminent American statesman said that “we need not 
read the records of antiquity, and be for ever ringing the 
changes over Greece and Rome, to find examples worthy of 
imitation.” What nobler models could we desire than those 
which our own history affords? We read of the valor of the 
Greek, and the stern courage of the Roman ;—where, we ask, 
can there be found examples of a higher development of such 
qualities than in our own colonial ancestors? Brave, hardy, 
enterprising and magnanimous, of unwavering faith, indif- 
ferent to danger, self-sacrificing, and of indomitable will—of 
such materials were the men that laid the foundation of that 
glorious structure of constitutional freedom, within which 
their grateful descendants now enjoy happiness and peace. 
Mr. Hunter says— 


*‘ Surely there never started an argosy more richly freighted 
with human destiny, than the little fleet of three vessels 
which, on the 19th of December, 1606, left the shores of 
England in search of Virginia; for it was the venture which 
first planted successfully the germ of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion upon.the continent of America. Had this enterprise 
been the favorite subject of an imagination as lively as that 
of the Greeks, who made so much of the voyage of the Argo- 
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nauts, and their first exploring expedition into the Euxine, 
it would long since have been celebrated as a chosen theme 
in history and in song. Each had its fabled dangers to en- 
counter, and each gave a rich promise of real results. If the 
Symplegades threatened to inclose the ship of the one in their 
deadly embrace, the ‘still vexed Bermoothes,’ or ‘Isle of 
Devils,’ as the early adventurers called it,* lay in the way of 
the other. The fleece of gold was the charm which attracted 
both. 

“In the whole history of human adventure, perhaps, none 
ever beheld a scene more wild and strange than that which 
stretched before the eyes of the first settlers of Virginia, as 
they lay upon the quiet bosom of the James, whose silent 
waters rolled from they knew not where, and whose silver 
line made the only break in the vast and dark expanse around 
them. The painted Indian, in his wild array of skins and 
feathers, stood like some pictured figure in the silent scene 
of which he formed a part. Pathless forests stretched far 
away in boundless and unknown space, whose silence was 
disturbed only by the strange cries of animals as yet unseen, 
and whose eternal shadows seemed to rest upon mysteries as 
deep as the solitude in which they were hidden. Secrets of 
human destiny were there, and a future whose vast and 
manifold scroll was as yet unrolled even to the eye of imag- 
ination itself. Upon this vast field, the human race was to 
take a fresh departure, and they themselves were to plant 
the germ of a new civilization, whose growth was to be at 
least as rich as the lately discovered world around them. 
Had some one arisen, as of old, more prescient than the rest, 
to foretell the destiny which awaited them, like the Hebrew 
mother, they would have smiled with incredulity at the mag- 
nitude of the promise, and turned a faithless ear to the 
prophet and his prophecy. 

“Tn all that crowd, perhaps there was one whose imagina- 
tion might have been filled with such a conception, I mean 
Capt. John Smith, the true founder of the colony, and the 
first historian of Virginia, whose strangely chequered life 
had been such as to teach him a distinction between the un- 
known and the impossible; and who, with all the faith of 
genius, was capable of aspiring to great things. With the 
country itself, he seems to have been completely fascinated, 
for he declared that ‘ heaven and earth seemed never to have 


© 3 Hening, p. 181. 
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agreed better to frame a place for man’s commodious and de. 
lightful habitation.”* And Beverly, too, writing about 4 
century after, says, ‘the country is in a very happy situation 
between the extremes of heat and cold, but inclining rather 
to the first. Certainly it must be a happy climate since it is 
very near the same latitude with that of the Land of Promise, 
Besides, the Land of Promise was full of rivers, and branches 
of rivers, so is Virginia; as that was seated on a great bay 
and sea, whereon were all the conveniences of shipping, s 
is Virginia. Had that fertility of soil? so has Virginia 
equal to any land in the known world.’ + Again he says, 
in regard to it, ‘The clearness and brightness of the sky add 
new vigor to their spirits, and perfectly remove all splenetic 
and sullen thoughts. Here they enjoy all the benefits ofa 
warm sun, and by their shady trees are protected from its in- 
convenience. Here all their senses are entertained with an 
endless succession of natural pleasures ; their eyes are ravished 
with the beauties of naked nature; their ears are serenaded 
with the perpetual murmur of brooks, and the thorough-bas 
which the wind plays when it wanders through the trees; 
the merry birds, too, join their pleasing notes to this rural 
concert, especially the mock-birds, who love society so well, 
that often, when they see mankind, they will perch upona 
twig and sing the sweetest airs in the world.’{ So wrote, 
hundred and thirty years ago, a Virginian, enamored of his 
native land. His picture may be extravagant; but who does 
not admire the spirit in which it is drawn ! 

“Tt is not my purpose to attempt to trace the history of Vir- 
ginia from its first painful beginnings, through all the stages 
of its growth, up to its present state and condition. If the 
proper limits of this address did not forbid it, I should be 
prevented by my want of qualifications for the task, But the 
history of every people has a moral which it may be profitable 
to study, and not only teaches the mode in which its national 
character has been moulded, for good or ill, but also the 
means by which it may be strengthened and elevated. To 
this extent the history of each people becomes a matter of 
general interest to all. The title a State may have to the 
respect of mankind must depend upon facts, and to preserve 
the historical evidences upon which they rest, ought to be 
labor of love to its sons. To cast a passing glance at each of 


® Smith’s Hist. of Virginia, p. 114. 
T Beverly’s Hist. of Virginia, p. 256. t Ibid. p. 258. 
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these views of our history, perhaps, may not be inappropriate 
on the present occasion. 

“To stimulate individual energy, and to extend individual 
liberty, seems to have been the great object of the Virginia 
colonists. Social strength was sought as the means for 
securing the opportunities for such a system of culture, rather 
than as the end to be attained by the development of indi- 
vidual freedom and energy. Accordingly, the largest liberty 
of individual action was sought, which in that day was 
deemed compatible with social order, and the due protection 
of persons and property. A knowledge of this their great 
desire, and of the circumstances under which it was modified 
and exercised, will afford the key to the colonial history of 
Virginia. ‘ Existence without government,’ says Bancroft, 
quoting from Jefferson, ‘seemed to promise to the general 
mass a greater degree of happiness than the tyranny of the 
European governments. * ‘The establishment of an ordinance 
for common property, and the regulations of the home govern- 
ment, threatened to disappoint the Virginia colonists of their 
destiny ; but the instinct of national character, and circum- 
stances favorable to its development, by which they were 
wrrounded, were too strong for artificial restraints. Says 
Bancroft, ‘ They were Anglo-Saxons in the woods again, with 
the inherited culture and intelligence of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Anglo-Saxon mind, in its severest nationality, 
wither distracted by fanaticism nor wounded by persecution, 
ior excited by new ideas; but fondly cherishing the active 
instinct for personal freedom, secure possession, and legisla- 
tive power, such as belonged to it before the Reformation, and 
existed independent of the Reformation, had made its dwell- 
ing-place in the empire of Powhatan.’ + 

“It was this spirit which enabled them not only to sur- 
nount the difficulties which so embarrassed them at first, but 
inthe end to convert them into auxiliaries of their growth 
ad progress. The Indian power which was so near annihi- 
lating the colony in 1622, after it was placed under proper 
restraints, often served as a useful barrier to the too rapid 
lispersion of the white population in the wilderness. When 
we survey all the difficulties encountered by the early set- 
ers, it is surprising that they survived the perils which sur- 
rounded them. Sometimes it was domestic dissension that 
listurbed them, then the famine stared them in the face, and 
‘ocrown the whole, on one day they were nearly all annihilated 


® Bancroft, vol. ii, p. 2138. + Ibid. 454. 
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by a general Indian insurrection and massacre, with all the 
cruel accompaniments of savage warfare, ‘ sparing neither age 
nor sex, but destroying man, woman and child, according to 
their cruel way of leaving none behind to bear resentment,* 
In 1609, they were reduced by a famine of uncommon horrors 
from five hundred to three-score men, when Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Somers and Captain Newport arrived with 
their two little cedar vessels, the ‘ Patience,’ and ‘ Deliver. 
ance,’ built by themselves in Bermuda, where they had been 
shipwrecked, and offered either to stay with them and divide 
their provision, or to take them away, and put to sea again. 
This, and the opportune arrival of Lord Delaware, saved the 
colony upon that occasion, but the ‘starving time,’ as it was 
called, was long remembered in their annals.t Still more 
startling was the massacre in March, 1622, when, according 
to Beverly, ‘ of Christians there were murdered three hundred 
and forty-seven, most of them falling by their own instruments 
and working tools.’t 

“In grateful recollection of the preservation of the colony 
under so many difficulties more than one statute is to be found 
by which the ‘old planters’ were exempted from a portion 
of the public burthens, and the 22d of March, the day of the 
massacre, was set apart as a holiday, to commemorate their 
providential deliverance from utter destruction at that time 
Of the feelings awakened by such events amongst a handful 
of settlers, environed as they were by so many perils, we can 
now form no adequate conception ; but the colonial statutes 
of that period, and a little after, present some striking evi- 
dences of the condition of the people. A general war was 
declared against the Indians ; certain periods of the year were 
fixed upon by law for hunting the savages, and falling upon 
their towns; persons: were forbidden to work in the fields 
unless they were armed, and at least four of them together, and 
they were strictly enjoined to carry arms to church. | 

“The trade between the whites and the Indians, and the 
terms of their intercourse to a certain extent, were regulated 
by law. The colonial government, of course, exerted to the 
utmost their feeble powers for the protection ‘of the citizen, 
but after all, the main dependence was upon individual et 
ergy and resources. And upon that idea the whole policy of 
the government was based. With such means, and entirely 
by their own exertions, they were able to work out their de- 


© Beverly, p. 89. Tt Ibid. pp. 21, 22, 23. t Ibid. p. 39. 
\1 Hening, 174, 317, 418, 819. 
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liverance so far as to enable Sir William Berkley to say in 
his answer to the Lords Commissioners of foreign plantations, 
in 1671, ‘the Indians, our neighbors, are absolutely sub- 
jected, so there is no fear of them.’* Of course this refers 
only to -the settled parts, as history shows a very different 
state of things on the frontiers then, and long afterwards. It 
was, perhaps, well for the colony that it was forced to depend 
upon itself for protection against the dangers which assailed 
it, for it was this necessity which led to a social organization 
and domestic policy, upon which were founded the ultimate 
happiness and prosperity of the state. 

“In 1619, the first colonial assembly that ever met in Vir- 
ginia, was convened by Sir George Yeardley} and in July, 
1621, a written constitution was first given by the London 
Company. The legislative power became thus vested in the 
Governor, Council and Burgesses of Assembly, elected by 
the people, the council, after 1680, sitting apart as an upper 
house in legislative matters, and also advising the Governor 
as to his executive duties. The acts of this assembly, when 
assented to by the Governor, became laws, unless negatived 
by the Crown. The committee, although appointed by the 
Crown, or in case of vacancy by the Governor, held by a 
nure which was in fact, though not in theory, independent, 
and for the most part, like the burgesses, sided with the peo- 
ple, with whom they had common interests.~ The right of 
representative government being once granted, a domestic 
organization and policy were soon moulded so as to meet sub- 
stantially the wants of the people. In 1623, monthly courts 
were established, and likewise commanders of plantations 
were instituted to be of the quorum, and also to exercise a 
nilitary control over the plantation for which they were ap- 
pointed. The general court was composed of the Governor 
and Council, and appeals lay to the General Assembly.|| The 
germs of the general and local governments of the colony 
were thus planted, and without going into the history of the 
various grants, and restrictions upon the power of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, it may be said that the history of its legisla- 
tion proves that, practically, this body controlled the do- 
mestic affairs of the state, the Governor and Council, in most 
instances, concurring, or else being overruled by public opin- 
ion, except in some of those cases in which the king inter- 
fered for purposes of his own. Indeed, the Virginia agents 
who were sent to London to obtain a new charter from the 

* Hening, vol. ii, p.511. f Ibid. vol. i, p.118. $1 Beverly, pp. 203-7, 

| Sir William Berkley’s statement, in 1671, (Hening, vol. ii, p. 612.) 
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king, in 1655, asked for a confirmation of the authority of 
the ‘grand assembly,’ consisting of Governor, Council and 
Burgesses, and said ‘this is in effect, only to ask that the laws 
made in Virginia may be of force and value, since the legisla- 
tive power has ever resided in an assembly so qualified, and 
by fifty years’ experience had been found a government more 
easy to the people and advantageous to the crown; for in all 
that time, there had not been one law which had been com- 
plained of as burdensome to the one, or prejudicial to the pre- 
rogative of the other.’* 

‘“‘In an address made by the Governor and Council, in their 
legislative capacity, and by the House of Burgesses to the 
King, in 1752, it is stated, ‘ that as we conceive, according to 
the ancient constitution and usages of this colony, all laws 
enacted here for the public peace, welfare, and good govern- 
ment thereof, and not repugnant to the laws and statutes of 
Great Britain, have always been taken and held to be in full 
force until your majesty’s disallowance thereof is notified here, 
and that the same may be revised, altered, and amended, 
from time to time, as our exigencies may require. But that 
when a law once enacted here, hath once received your majes 
ty’s approbation, and both been confirmed, finally enacted 
and ratified, the same cannot by the legislature here be re 
vised, altered or amended, without a clause therein to suspend 
the execution thereof, till your majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known therein, although our necessities for an immediate re 
visal, alteration or amendment be ever so pressing, + and ac- 
cordingly they complain of the king’s signing some of their 
own laws, because they were thus placed beyond their reach, 
without the tedious process which they describe. From which 
it is to be inferred that their domestic legislation was for the 
most part framed by themselves, with but little interference 
from abroad. Such interference rarely took place except in 
matters relating to foreign commerce and imperial interests, 
or the more selfish and personal schemes of the king, or his 
favorites, for purposes of individual plunder. 

‘“‘The judiciary, too, was eminently popular; justices of the 
county courts practically filled their own vacancies, as the 
appointments were made by the Governor and Council, upon 
recommendations given by themselves. Appeals lay not only to 
the general court, but, as Sir William Berkley declares, to the 
General Assembly itself; this, with the trial by jury, which 


© Hening, vol. ii, p. 527. t Hening 5th, p. 436. 
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was virtually given by the ordinance of the company in 1621, 
and secured by legislative enactment in 1642,* constituted a 
system which was satisfactory to the people at that time. But 
these county courts, which formed so important an element in 
the government of Virginia, and so powerful an agent in 
moulding the character of her people, and in promoting her 
prosperity, were notconfined to judicial functions alone ; they 
had many of the powers of a local government, laying taxes, 
making roads, and sometimes even waging Indian wars, by 
the assent of the State first given, under their own manage- 
ment and with their own money. In 1645,+ the counties of Isle 
of Wight and Upper and Lower Norfolk, were directed to 
make war upon the ‘Nansimon Indians.’ In the same 
year, certain other counties were associated to carry on war 
against the Indians,f under county lieutenants. In 1644, it 
was enacted that those maimed and hurt, should be relieved 
by the counties in which they resided. At first, the bur- 
gesses themselves were organized, to be paid by the counties 
which they represented. In 1662, it was enacted that ‘ where- 
as oftentimes small inconveniences happen in the respective 
counties and parishes, which cannot well be concluded in a 
general law; the respective counties, and several parishes in 
these counties, shall have liberty to make laws for themselves, 
and those that are so constituted by the major part of the 
said counties, or parishes, to be binding upon them as fully 
as any others.| 

“In 1679, this system was further regulated§ by associating 
delegates from the parishes with the justices. The first road 
over Rock-fish Gap was made by the county court of Augus- 
ta, under the authority of a law of the Assembly. Nay, 
so far did the early Colonial Assemblies go in this division of 
power and duties, that in 1645, they entered into a contract 
with Capt. Henry Fleet for ending the war with Opechanca- 
nough, for a consideration to be given him, and directed 
the counties north of James river to raise certain troops to be 
placed at the disposal of Lieut. Fra. Poythers and himself. 
The General Assembly thus acting, through and upon a sort 
of confederation of local governments, and stimulating, as I 
shall presently show, individual energy to the highest possi- 
ble activity, accomplished results which were wonderful for 
its means. By dividing the powers and duties of government 


© Hening 5th, p. 436. + Ibid. 5th, p.315. tf Ibid. 1st, p. 292. 
\| Ibid. 2, p. 171. § Ibid. 2, p.441. 4 Ibid. 1st, p. 318. 
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amongst these local tribunals and by apportioning to each 
in his way the expenses and burthens of public operations, in 
proportion to theshare of benefit received by its constituents, 
they obtained the largest command of the resources and reve- 
nues of their people, which, perhaps, any people ever enjoyed. 
But this was not all, for they thus trained up the whole body 
of the people to the early consideration and management of 
public affairs, and secured a class, the magistrates of the 
county, who were always ready and willing to maintain order 
and justice at home, and to organize for defence in time of 
war. A class which constituted for the state its ornament 
in peace and its defence in time of war. A more honorable 
and useful place in human society could not well be de- 
vised, than that which was held by the old Virginia mag- 
istrate. Commanding the entire respect of the people of 
whom he was one, and bound to them by ties of a common 
interest and mutual association, he could not fail to enjoy 
their confidence. Wielding as one of the court the power of 
the state, and interpreting its laws by judicial decision within 
the limits of his county, or else sitting, like the Druid, under 
his oak to administer justice between man and man, in cases 
upon which he might act alone, he learned to understand the 
relations of law to public and private right. 

“Tn such keeping, the rights of himself and his neighbors 
were safe, and thus were trained up a class of men to whom 
the great body of the people might refer for counsel and as- 
sistance, in times of difficulty and emergency. Thus too, each 
county was provided with a local government, which provi- 
ded the greatest possible security to persons and property to 
the extent of its jurisdiction. Under the existing circum- 
stances of the colony, a more admirable institution for politi- 
cal and judicial purposes could not have been devised. But 
this was not the only local subdivision of importance to the 
economy of the province; the counties were subdivided into 
parishes, in each of which was a vestry, who took charge of 
the temporal interests of the established church. But this 
vestry, originally selected by the people of the parish, filled 
yacancies in their own body and chose their own ministers, 
who held their living at their pleasure, so that the same spirit 
for popular government, which was visible elsewhere in the 
institutions of Virginia, manifested itself here also.* A gov- 
ernment thus constituted over a people sparsely scattered in 
different settlements, or plantations, was forced to rely upon 


* Beverly, p. 227-8. 
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individual energy and action, to an extent perhaps never 
known before in the affairs of a regular organized society. 

“The first thing was to settle upon a land system, which 
was finally moulded by the Assembly to suit for the most part 
the wants of the colony, although various obstacles were inter- 
posed by the selfish and unwise interposition of the crown. 

*“‘ By the original charter, a ‘right’ to fifty acres of land to 
a person for removing to, and settling in Virginia, and as 
much for his wife, and each of his children, was given and 
secured.* What constituted ‘seating, or settling, within 
the meaning of that, and subsequent laws, was the subject of 
legislative interpretation, as appears by many statutes to be 
found in Hening. So highly did the colonists value this mode 
of inviting immigration and settlement, that in the capitula- 
tion of the colony to the Commissioners of Parliament in 1651, 
this settlement right was specially reserved,f and in 1675, 
the agents sent out by Virginia, ‘ prayed that the usual allow- 
ance of fifty acres of land for each person imported, which 
experience had proved to be so beneficial, may be continued.’t 
Indeed, this grant of land upon the condition of settlement, 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, a small price, be- 
came a favorite instrument in the hands of the General As- 
sembly for extending the population into the wilderness, and 
for defending the new plantations. Forts were built at the 
heads of the rivers upon grants of land to the individuals 
building and settling around them, and armed occupation 
acts were early known to the Virginia land policy. Whena 
new settlement was to be made, it was invited by an act of 
the Legislature, which generally exempted the settlers from 
public ‘purthens and taxes, for a limited time, who, by an old 
and standing law, were entitled to a certain quantity of land 
for improving and ‘seating’ it.| In 1776,§ four hundred 
acres of land were given to each family settling vacant lands 
on the waters of the Mississippi, and to families, who, for 
greater safety, had settled together, and worked the land in 
common, a town site of six hundred and forty acres was 
given, and a further grant of four hundred acres, contiguous 
to the town, was made to every family upon considerations of 
such settlement. 


® Beverley, p. 241. t Hening, 1st, p. 364. t Ibid. 2, p. 524. 
|| Hening Ist, p. 253, for not permitting settlements on north side Rappa- 
hannock river. In regard to settlement on the Roanoke, see Hen. 5th. pp. 
87-58. In regard to settlements on the waters of Missi ssip pi, Hen. 6th, 268. 
§ Hening, 9th, p. 856, and Marshall’s History of Kentucky, vol. i, pp. 85-88. 
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“Tn some cases $2 25 per one hundred acres, or a cent and a 
quarter per acre were to be paid by those claiming the settle- 
ment provisions. In fact, the settlement beyond the Blue 
Ridge, at least, seems to have been made by the grant of 
lands upon the condition of cccupying, improving, and de- 
fending them. Of course in times of great difficulty, and to 
the extent of her means, the State contributed to that de- 
fence, but the chief reliance, after all, was upon individual 
resources. How far that reliance was just, may be found in 
the adventures of Boone, Logan, Harrod, Kenton and Clarke, 
and many others, whose heroic achievements upon ‘the dark 
and bloody ground,’ (as Kentucky was called,) might figure 
in romance, if in their case the reality were not even stran- 
ger and wilder than fiction itself. In the experience of 
such men, war or peace might depend upon the accident 
of an hour, and if time were given to warn his neighbor of 
the approaching assault, or to dispatch a runner to the near- 
est settlement, he would have as much opportunity for prepa- 
ration as he could reasonably expect. The lives and fortunes 
of his family must mainly depend upon his own courage and 
address. The difficulties, dangers, and sufferings of forest life 
and Indian warfare, were all familiar to him, and he could 
use the hoe, the axe, or the rifle with equal skill to defend 
himself against them. Take Marshall’s account of the shifts 
to which the early settlers in Fincastle or Kentucky, as at dif- 
ferent times the present State of Kentucky was variously 
called, and you will find that the contrivances of Robinson 
Crusoe were scarcely more primitive and simple. They en- 
countered all thisfor what? To be free ; free beyond all that 
was known in the experience of man; free to act and to feel, and 
to draw from the boundless stores of nature without let or 
hindrance from the competition of his fellow, and with no 
human opposition, except from the Indian, whose wild war- 
fare seemed to diversify the adventures, in whose excitement 
he loved to live. 

“In thus pointing out the extent to which the freedom and 
energy of individual action was developed and encouraged by 
our colonial policy, it is but justice to our ancestors to show 
that it was not done without some regard also to the rights 
and welfare of the Indian, who, in the general, seems to have 
been treated kindly, except in the exigencies of actual war, or 
under the provocation of some late massacre. In Hening’s stat- 
utes for 1661,* may be seen a digest of laws previously passed, 


© Hening, vol. ii, p. 138. 
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in which are to be found many of the germs of the federal pol- 
icy in regard to Indian intercourse. The boundaries between 
the Indian territory and that opened to the settlements of the 
whites, were to be marked out; if the whites intruded upon 
them within their settlements, their houses were to be pulled 
down, and themselves expelled. Their persons and property 
were secured by law, and none but licensed traders were al- 
lowed to trade with them, and, to prevent collisions, no In- 
dians were permitted to come within the settlements, except 
such as had badges. Subsequently, it was prohibited by law 
to sell them liquor or arms, and various provisions were made 
for their education and civilization.* After this review of the 
fundamental institutions of our colonial government, and of its 
policy in regard to the lands and the Indians, the two subjects 
of greatest interest to it, and which were so closely connected 
with the moral state and the necessities of the physical exist- 
ence of the people, I think it will be admitted that our early 
organization, so far as it was of domestic origin, gave great 
efliciency to a society, whose members were so few and scat- 
tered. To settle the wilderness, and rear up a great people, 
were the main objects of their pursuit, and the chief ends of 
their mission. What progress was early made in this career, 
their history will attest. 

“T have already shown how they laid the foundation of our 
subsequent Indian policy with most of the conservative checks 
upon the cupidity of the white man, which have been intro- 
duced into federal legislation in favor of the aborigines. I 

might have shown, too, that they introduced the essential ele- 
ments which have characterized our federal land policy, its 
pre-emptions,*t its discriminations in favor of the actual settlers, 
and not its system, but a system of surveys and records. The 
provision for the record of the sales of lands, is said by Sir 
William Berkeley,t to have been at that day (1671) the only 
innovation upon the laws of E ngland. In 1271, Sir William 
Berkeley says, he does not much miscount in rating the pop- 
ulation of Virginia at above 40,000 persons, of which 8,000 
were Christian servants for a short time, and 2,000 were black 
slaves.|| In 1688, Bancroft estimates the population at more 
than 50,000. Such was the people of whom it was asserted 
in 1671, that ‘both the acquisition and defence of Virginia 


® Stith’s Hist. of Virginia, p. 217, and Beverly, p. 232. 
+ Marshall’s History Kentucky, vol.i, p. 87. $ Hening, vol. ii, p. 512. 
t Ibid. vol. ii, p. 515. ancroft, vol. ii, p. 452. 
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have been at the charge of the inhabitants, and that the peo- 
ple at that time were at the expense of supporting not only 
the government, but the governor, which occasioned their 
taxes to be very high,* and that these taxes must continue 
high for the maintenance and support of the government, ex- 
ecution of law and justice, and defence and ornament of the 
country, erecting and endowing of churches, maintenance of 
ministers of English ordination, doctrine and liturgy, build- 
ing and furniture of forts, bridges, ships of war, towns,’t &e, 
In the same document it is asserted, by the Virginia agents, 
that their goods yielded to the king in his customs about 
100,000 pounds. 

“This, too, was the handful of people who had commenced a 
contest for an enlargement of their liberties when their first 
assembly met, which they were still conducting at that time. 
In the very first assembly they declared that ‘the governor 
shall not lay any taxes or impositions upon the colony, their 
lands or commodities, otherwise than by the authority of the 
general assembly, to be levied and employed as the said as- 
sembly shall appoint,’{ and in 1631, it was enacted that ‘for 
encouragement of men to plant store of corn, the price shall 
not be stinted, but it shall be free for every man to sell it as 
dear as he can.’|| 

“In 1652, during the English Protectorate, they asserted 
that ‘the right of electing all officers of this colony, should 
appertain to the burgesses,’§ which they exercised during 
that period. Bancroft says: ‘ Virginia established upon her 
soil the supremacy of the popular branch, the freedom of trade, 
the independence of religious societies, the security from for- 
eign taxation, and the universal elective franchise ;{ already 
she preferred her own sons for places of authority ; the coun- 
try felt itself honored by those who were ‘Virginians born, 
and emigrants never again desired to live in England.’** Ifa 
re-action to some extent took place after the restoration of 
monarchy in England, ‘it was not without an earnest strug- 
gle upon her part.’ The agents sent by her to England to 
obtain a new charter, essayed by argument to show that they 
were entitled to the privileges of Englishmen,}t and said that 
“they humbly conceived it to be the right of Virginians, as 
well as all other Englishmen, not to be taxed, but by their 


® Hening, vol. ii, p. 525. t Ibid. p. 526. t Ibid. vol. i, p. 122. 
| Ibid. p. 178. § Ibid. p. 372, {| Bancroft, vol. i, p. 281. 
°° Tbid. p. 232, ttHening, vol. ii, pp. 625-6. 
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consent, expressed through their representatives.’* Especially 
did they wish that the people of Virginia-‘ should not be can- 
tonized by grants given to particular persons, meaning the 
large and improvident grants to Arlington, Culpepper and 
others. It was during the delay of redress for these grievan- 
ces, that Bacon’s rebellion broke out in Virginia, caused partly 
by these large grants, which embarrassed the land titles of 
the colony, and still more by the delay of the governor to pun- 
ish the Indian outrages upon the whites. 

“Whatever may have been the origin of this movement, it 
is plain from the action of Bacon’s legislature, that their views 
extended beyond their first subject of complaint. They declared 
against plurality of offices, and for rotation in certain offices, 
disqualified all persons from holding offices except natives, or 
those who had resided in the country for three years, restored 
universal suffrage, required vestrymen to be elected every 
three years by the people of the parish, and prescribed that 
in each county representatives should be chosen by the people 
equal in number to the justices, to act with them in laying 
county levies, and making by-laws.[ This movement, which 
was suppressed, caused much blood to flow, and great suffer- 
ing in the colony. The author of the Northumberland tract 
says, it was whispered to have been said by the king, ‘ that 
old fool, Sir William Berkeley, had hanged more men in that 
naked country, than he had done for the murder of his father,’ 
It was made an excuse, too, for denying the charter, and cur- 
tailing the privileges of the Colonial Assembly. Still, for all 
practical purposes, they continued to exercise more and more 
power over their domestic interests. The statute book proves 
it. They coined money, they laid duties for forts and light- 
houses, they made and managed Indian wars, authorized ex- 
ploring expeditions, rewarded discoveries with a monopoly of 
the use of their inventions for a limited time, and maintained 
their right to appoint and control their own treasurer, and 
to appropriate by law the money raised by taxes. If a new 
territory was to be explored upon the Roanoke, or beyond 
the Blue Ridge, they offered an exemption from taxes for a 
limited period, and gave settlement rights and pre-emptions 
to the adventurers. Ifa new road was to be opened, as that 
over Rock-fish gap, the county was empowered to lay the ne- 


* Hening, vol. ii, p. 535. 
+t Account of T. M. of Northumberland; also Burwell’s MS., and Force, Ist 
vol. Hist. Tracts. t Hening, 2. Bacon’s Laws. 
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cessary taxes, and execute the work. If the Mattapony was 
to be opened by private subscription, trustees were appointed, 
and their duties prescribed. 

It was a Colonial Legislature which first projected the im- 
provement of the waters of the James above the falls, and of 
the Potomac up to Fort Cumberland ; and in these instances, 
for the first time, by way of compensation to the private sub- 
scribers, they were authorized to take tolls after completing 
their work. The first direct appropriation for a road, which 
I have found, was for one to connect the east and the west, for 
which the arrears of certain taxes, due to the State, in Green- 
brier and other counties, through which it was to pass, were 
appropriated. Forts were built, and manned, at the heads of 
the rivers, at their own expense, and a large military force, 
compared with their means and population, was kept on foot 
through nearly the whole period of their colonial existence, 
They maintained and endowed an established church at pub- 
lic expense, and sustained the whole burthen of domestic gov- 
ernment, and defence, in the most difficult times. It has been 
charged, upon the authority of some statutes, probably never 
very strictly enforced, that they were intolerant of religious 
dissent, and Sir William Berkeley’s letter has been used as 
evidence of their neglect of public education. In regard to 
the first charge, Beverly says, ‘ Yet liberty of conscience is 
given to all other congregations pretending to Christianity, 
on condition they submit to the parish dues.’ And of Quaker 
communities, he says: ‘’Tis observed by letting them alone, 
they decrease daily.* In regard to the other allegation, it 
is said by Beverly, ‘There are large tracts of land, houses, 
and other things, granted to free schools for the education of 
children in many parts of the country, and some of these are 
so large, that of themselves, they are a handsome maintenance 
to a master. These schools have been founded by the lega- 
cies of well inclined gentlemen. In all other places, where 
such endowments have not been already made, the people 
join and build schools for their children, where they may learn 
upon very easy terms. f 

“ But Spotswood,’ says Bancroft, ‘a royalist, a high church- 
man, a traveler, reverenced the virtues of the people. ‘I 
will do justice,’ he writes to the Bishop of London, ‘ to this 
country. I have observed here less swearing and profaneness, 
less drunkenness and debauchery, less uncharitable feuds and 


° Beverly, p. 226. t Ibid. p. 240, 
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animosities, and less knaveries and villainies, than in any 
part of the world where my lot has been.’"* When we come 
to consider the heavy burthens imposed upon the foreign 
commerce of Virginia by the British government, and its 
small population and resources at home, it is surprising to 
see how much was accomplished. Her settlements were con- 
stantly extending under the fire of the Indian rifle. 

“ Spotswood, the most far-sighted of our colonial governors, 
early turned the attention of Virginia to the country beyond 
the Ohio, and exploring the passes of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, and penetrating into the valley, is said to have ex- 
tended his views to Kaskaskia itself, at that time a French 
fort, separated from the nearest Virginia settlement by almost 
a thousand miles of wilderness.t He but anticipated the day ; 
the hint which he then gave was afterwards remembered. 
The progress of expansion went on until, perhaps, there was 
not a river or stream navigable to a canoe, from the James to 
Point Pleasant in Kanawha, which had not been the scene of 
bloody strife between the Virginian and the Indian. To make 
good her title within her chartered limits against not only 
the Indians, but the Frenc h, Virginia spared none of her re- 
sources, either in men or money. In 1746,t she contributed 
£4,000 to the expedition against Canada, and in 1754, she be- 
gan to make provision in men and money for the French and 
Indian wars.|| Ten thousand pounds were directed to be 
raised by loan by this act. In 1756, £25,000 were raised,§ 
and for the first time treasury notes, but notes bearing interest, 
were used. 

“In process of time,as more and more money was raised, 

hese notes were issued without interest, and made a leg al 
tender, but, in all instances, specific taxes were laid for their 
redemption. That this sound policy was pursued is evidenced 
by the fact that, in 1768, the taxes laid to secure their pay- 
ment were repealed, because, as alleged, a sum had been raised 
equal to the whole emission of treasury notes from 1754 to 
1762 inclusive. Bancroft was — in saying, ‘it was an 
age when nations rushed into debt, when stock-jobbers and 
bankers competed with land-holders for political power; and 
Virginia paid its taxes in tobacco, and alone, of all the colo- 
nies, alone of all civilized States, resisting the universal ten- 
dency of the age, had no debt, no banks, no bills of credit, no 


* Bane ( croft, vol. ii, p. 455. + Ibid. vol. iii, p. 345. { Hening, vol. v, p. 400+ 
[Tbid. vi, 417. § Ibid. vii, 9. € Ibid. viii, 297. 
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paper money.* 
credit had been unknown in Virginia. To sustain it, she 
spared none of her resources. The first movement in regard 
to the French occupation of Fort Du Quesne, was from Goy, 
Dinwiddie of Virginia, who dispatched Washington to ascer- 
tain their intentions. The first engagement, which opened 
the seven years’ war, was between Washington and Jumon- 
ville, at the Great "Meadows. At Braddock’s defeat ‘The 
Virginia companies (says Bancroft) showed the greatest valor, 
and were nearly all massacred. Of these companies, scarcely 
thirty men were left alive.+ When Grant made his ill-ad- 
vised march upon Fort Du Quesne with eight hundred High- 
landers and the Virginia company, ‘ the behaviour of the Vir- 
ginians was publicly extolled by Forbes. Afterwards Wash- 
ington was placed in command of the advance, which num- 
bered amongst its forces 1,900 men raised by Virginia, and 
after the place had fallen, two regiments of Virginians were 
left to guard it.t No sooner was this expedition over, than 
we find Virginia, after being foiled in her attempts to pre 
serve the peace by compensating the whites for spoliation 
made on their property by the friendly Indians during their 
march homeward, passing acts to raise men, and borrow 
£32,000 to relieve Fort Loudon, built at her expense, | | in the 
Cherokee nation, which had been invested by these Indians, 

“ Of all the money thus expended by Virginia, not only from 
her annual revenue, but from the loans which she made, I dv 
not find any mention of more than £30,000 which were return 
ed to her by the crown. To have sustained these burthens, 
and to have borne so great a share of this war, as she did, 
with her sparse population, shows a command of the resources 
of the country, and an energy on the part of the people, not 
often witnessed in history. She must have owed this to her 
institutions and internal organization, but more to the spirit 
of her people. In referring to her institutions and policy, it 
must not be forgotten, that one of these institutions was that 
of African slavery, and that a cardinal feature in her policy 
was taxation in kind. That the existence of African slavery 
contributed much to the early settlement of this country, there 
can be but little doubt. Whilst the master was absent ex 
ploring the country, or defending the settlements against the 
Indians, the slave cultivated the land at home, and opened 
and improved what the white man had conquered. We find 


* Bancroft, vol. iii, p. 896. + Ibid. vol. iv, 190.  $ Ibid. pp. 811, 12, 18. 
| Hening, vii, 62. 
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the slave following his master into the most distant and dan- 

erous settlements, and many instances are to be found of his 
defence of his master’s family against the assaults of the In- 
dians. The effect which this institution must have had upon 
the national character of the whites, I must say nothing of 
here; that it made the spirit of independence and freedom 
still prouder and higher, than before, we have the testimony 
of Edmund Burke himself, and it is obvious enough that such 
a result would be the natural effect of such a cause. 

“ That the fear of danger from the slave at home restrained 
the master in his enterprises abroad, there seems to be no 
sufficient evidence in our history; that such fears at one time 
existed in relation to the white servant, we have proofs not 
to be disputed. Sir William Berkeley, in 1671,* states the 
number of white servants to be 8,000, while of slaves he then 
counted but 2,000, and it appears} that the former plotted an 
insurrection in 1663, which gave so great an alarm to the 
colony, that the general court made an order that no more 
‘jail-birds,’ as they were called, should be brought into Vir- 
ginia, and requiring a Mr. Nevett to send out the ‘ Newgate 
birds’ within two months, according to a former order of the 
court. Beverly says, in speaking of this movement, that 
they were led on by ‘ Oliverian soldiers.’t But the slave who 
provided food for the family at home, seemed rather to have 
added to the master’s sense of security abroad. Whilst this 
institution probably increased the number of fighting men, 
which the colony could send to war, the taxation in kind 
added greatly to the means of supporting them abroad, and 
of maintaining the government at home 

“The people were thus enabled to bear the burthen of a 
taxation, which would have been intolerable if laid in money, 
under the existing state of commerce, and the circumstances 
which surrounded them. It is at once curious and instruct- 
ive to see how they converted tobacco, their only great sta- 
ple, into the medium for taxation, and a currency for domes- 
tic uses besides. I will venture to say that a more curious 
and interesting study could not well be offered to the politi- 
cal economist than the history of Virginia legislation upon 
this subject. Not only were the taxes laid in tobacco, but it 
was made a legal tender between man and man. 

At first, if a dispute arose as to the value of tobacco, when 
thus tendered, it was determined by the arbitration of neigh- 


© Hening, fi, 510. t Ibid. t Beverly, pp. 5-8. 
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bors, and afterwards by the county court. In process of 
time it was found more convenient to establish warehouses, 
where all the tobacco to be exported was deposited, and i in- 
spectors were appointed to ascertain its quality. For thisa 
receipt or tobacco note was given, specifying the quantity 
and quality, and at a price fixed, I think, annually by the 
county court of the county in which it was situated. 

‘‘These notes became a currency, and were made:a tender, 
But the price might vary from one year to another, and 
accordingly it was provided that it should be a legal tender 
only for one year, at the price first fixed ; its value from year 
to year being determined according to the fluctuations in the 
price allowed by the county court itself. There was also 
another difficulty; a note given for tobacco deliverable at 
one public warehouse would not be so valuable as one issued 
from another more accessible to the foreign markets; a diffi- 
culty similar in its nature to that of keeping up the par value 
of the paper of different branch banks. This was remedied, 
as far as a remedy was practicable at all, by another contri- 
vance. Centres of trade for the different counties were fixed, 
and the tobacco notes of certain warehouses were a legal ten- 
der only in certain contiguous counties which were designated 
by law. But in fixing these values of the tobacco, the county 
courts might err, not probably from interest, but possibly by 
mistake. To meet this, a debtor might sometimes pay his 
debt in money instead of tobacco, if it pleased him, and in 
special contracts at home; the farmers might fix the prices 
of tobacco for themselves. Having but one article of foreign 
export, the colonists made the most of that; they constituted 
a currency of it, and by a system of contrivances made its 
value fluctuate with the foreign price of tobacco, and virtually 
with the state of foreign exchanges themselves. The quan- 
tity could not be well increased, without a corresponding 
increase of the production of actual values in the shape of 
tobacco, nor could it be diminished without a like falling off 
in the supply of the article, on which it was based. 

‘As compared with the attempts of the other colonies to 
issue paper based upon credit, or, indeed, with some more 
modern and scientific attempts to create a paper money, how 
infinitely superior is this early contrivance of the old Vir- 
ginians! Upon this subject the testimony of Bancroft is not 
less eloquent than true.* 

© Bancroft, vol. iii, p. 39. For a series of acts on the subject of tobacco as 
a currency, see Ist Hening, 152, 190, 204, 209 to 213, establishing warehouses, 
216, 206. Ibid. v, p. 168, allowing persons, not raising tobacco, to pay 2 
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“ Vanban, the celebrated engineer, who wasa financier also, 
is said to have addressed a memoir to Louis XIV, to recom- 
mend that a portion of the taxes should be laid in kind, be- 
cause the people could bear much greater burthens in that 
way, than in any other, and if the object was to extort as 
much as possible from the people for the use of the govern- 
ment, he was probably right. ‘The early history of Virginia 
would seem to prove it, for no people of the same number 
and means have probably ever contributed so much to gov- 
ernment with so little inconvenience to themselves. As I 
have said before, the whole policy of Virginia was mainly 
founded on a reliance on individual energies, which were fos- 
tered by more than an usual share of individual liberty. It 
isan old subject of complaint with those who have written 
upon Virginia affairs, that the Virginians devoted themselves 
too exclusively to agriculture and individual enterprises. 
Beverly reproaches them with their want of ‘cohabitation’ 
and towns; if such was their want, it was no fault of theirs, 
for their general assembly made all the attempts to foster 
trade and industry, which were suggested by the views of 
political economy prevalent at that time. 

“In 1642 they declared ‘freedom of trade to be the blood 
and life of a commonwealth.* ‘The history of our colonial 
legislation is replete with acts to encourage the establish- 
ment of towns. As early as 1657, the legislature offered pre- 
niums for the production of silk, flax and staple commodities.ft 
‘Adventurers in iron works’ were stimulated by exemp- 
tion from taxation, and other privileges.~{ Acts were passed 
at various times to encourage the production of wine and 
silk. The State itself sometimes embarked in these under- 
takings, as in the manufacture of salt in 1776.) Sometimes 
individuals raised money by subscription, and the state ap- 
pointed trustees to receive and distribute the money in premi- 
ums for the production of certain commodities.§ And yet the 
various forms of social industry did not thrive in Virginia. 
The genius and mission of the people were for other objects. 
In the north-eastern British colonies, they looked more to 


money. Hening, vi, 159, 225, no crop notes of older date than eighteen 
months, a legal tender. 568, to allow tobacco debts to be paid in money for 
that year. 7th Hening, 240, debtors paying in money or tobacco, at their 
option, for that year. Such acts seem to have been frequently passed, but for 
4 limited time only. 1st Hening, 210, 211, allowing parties to fix prices by 
contract by domestic trade. 

1 Hening, p. 238. fIbid.i, 469. fIbid. iv, 328. || Ibid. ix, 123. 

7 Hening, pp. 288 and 568. 
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the forms of association for the means of development. Set- 
tled originally as a church, and so governed, society was 
invested with large powers over individual action; social 
strength and privileges were the great objects of their cul- 
ture, and social industry, in its various forms, received a 
large and early development. But natural taste, and the 
circumstances in which she was placed, gave to Virginia 
enterprise in another direction. She became the pioneer col- 
ony amongst all the British provinces. ‘ Like Massachusetts, 
Virginia was the mother of a cluster of States.’* She sent 
exploring parties into Carolina, with a promise of a fourteen 
years’ monopoly of the profits; and such expeditions she 
continued to send both to the south and to the west, but 
mainly to the west. Upon the remotest confines of the white 
settlement westward, the smoke of the Virginian’s cabin as 
cended, and in the farthest fastness of the forest, or wildest 
gorge of the mountains, the crack of his rifle was heard, 
Upon the hunting-grounds of the Six Nations and the Chero- 
kees, he was known and feared as ‘the long knife ;’ with the 
axe and the rifle he made good his advance into the wilder- 
ness. Felling the forest, and driving the Indians before him 
in the course of his progress, he made the settlements upon 
which new states were afterward to be founded. Never turm- 
ing her regards from the Mississippi, after they had been 
once directed to that quarter by her governor, Spotswood, 
Virginia pursued the dream of western empire with a deter- 
mination which nothing could shake. 

“ As I said before, when the French made their appearance 
befort Fort Du Quesne, it was Virginia who first demanded 
the cause of their coming. It was she who, at the Great 
Meadows, opened the first fire in the French and Indian war, 
and who, with all her aversion to paper money, for the first 
time conquered it upon that occasion, and strained her credit 
to the utmost to raise funds for the prosecution of that war. 
One of the first roads to which she ever contributed money 
directly, a small sum it is true, was to connect the north 
branch of the Potomac with the Ohio at Fort Pitt, and the 
preamble of the act declares this to be done both for military 
and commercial purposes.— And all the perils of the great 
revolutionary struggle, in which she bore a part as conspict- 
ous and difficult as any, she was still faithful to the great as 
pirations which so long had guided her. The early history 


* Bancroft, vol. ii, p. 133. ¢ 8th Hening, p. 252. 
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of Kentucky, which is our history, shows that the people of 
that country, then a part of Virginia, with such aid as the 
State could afford, without assistance from any other quarter 
whatever, made good our possession of the country upon the 
Ohio, in a series of heroic struggles, whose interest was so 
deep, and often so tragic, that they seem to wear the air more 
of fiction than of fact. The Six Nations were the most war- 
like of all the Indian tribes, and Kentucky, their favorite 
hunting ground, they contested with more than their wonted 
energy. And yet on this ‘dark and bloody ground, did 
Virginia extend her settlements, in the fiercest period of the 
revolutionary conflict, and engage in one long struggle, not 
only for freedom, but for empire, from the shores of the At- 
lantic to the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi itself. 

“In 1771, when Spotswood, the ablest of Virginia gover- 
nors, proposed to strike at the French settlement of Kaskas- 
kia,* by the incorporation of a Virginia trading company, he 
was ahead of his time. The western boundary of Virginia 
settlement was then about the Blue Ridge, and hundreds of 
miles of wilderness formed an obstacle too great to be sur- 
mounted by such a power as she could wield. She could and 
did, bide her time. In 1744, she acquired by treaty the In- 
dian title over the basin of Ohio,f and by 1778, she was 
seated on that river. George Rogers Clark, one of her great- 
est sons, and who for native military genius must rank 
amongst the distinguished men of the world, renewed the 
idea of Governor Spotswood. Then Kaskaskia, as before 
Fort Du Quesne, was the centre from which Indian incur- 
sions were directed upon the Virginia settlements. His com- 
prehensive and active mind enabled him not only to appre- 
ciate the military value of the post, but to suggest the means 
by which it was to be conquered. The general assembly of 
Virginia lent him a ready and willing ear, and in 1778, a 
regiment of state troops for the service of the western fron- 
tier, was raised and placed under the command of Clark. In 
all the annals of successful military enterprises, none are more 
surprising than this ; with two or three hundred men he pre- 
pared to attack ‘the town of Kaskaskia, separated by a vast 
wilderness from the nearest Virginia settlement, and contain- 
ing as many houses as he had men, and garrisoned by British 
troops, who could command the support of warlike and pop- 
uous Indian tribes. The only hope of success depended upon 


* Bancroft, fii, 345 t Ibid. iii, 455. 
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surprising the enemy, and, in the face of every difficulty, he 
managed to do it, Breaking through forests, and wading 
through ponds, he marched two days after his provisions 
were exhausted, and appeared before the town at night. ‘Not 
a scattering Indian had espied his march, not a roving hunter 
had seen his trail.’* 

“So complete was the surprise, that the town fell without a 
struggle. The British were still so superior in point of forces 
that Hamilton, who commanded at Vincennes, upon the Wa- 
bash, took his time for organizing a scheme for not only dri- 
ving him from Kaskaskia, but for cutting off the settlements 
on the Ohio up to Fort Pitt. So secure was he in the conscious- 
ness of his superior strength, that he dispatched his Indian 
auxiliaries to harass the frontiers of Kentucky, whilst he re- 
mained in garrison with his regulars, to commence operations 
upon an extensive scale, after the close of the approaching 
winter. But in the very depth of winter Clark, at the head 
of one hundred and thirty men, emerged from the swamps, 
through which he had marched for five days, and for the last 
five miles with the water up to their breasts, + surprised the 
fort, and captured it with the garrison and stores. Marshall 
well says: ‘These expeditions of Col. Clarke were highly 
important, and beneficial in their consequences. They broke 
and deranged the plan of operations intended to pour destruc- 
tion upon the whole population west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains; they detached from the British interest several of the 
Indian tribes south of the Great Lakes; their influence in 
Kentucky was immediate, extensive and salutary. And in all 
probability, they contributed essentially to fix the limits of 
the United States ultimately by the Mississippi; as those of 
Virginia were extended to that river immediately after one of 
these conquests. { That Virginia herself estimated her west- 
ern possessions at their proper value, is proved by the exer- 
tions she made to preserve them. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter 
to General Washington, tells him that ‘ Virginia is obliged 
to keep on duty from five to six hundred men in the defence 
of the western settlements at a great and perpetual expense; 
and in another letter, to the same person in 1781, he says 
that ‘she is obliged to embody between two and three thou- 
sand men in that quarter.§ This, too, was at the time when 


© Marshall’s History of Kentucky, vol. i, p. 68. 
+ See letter G. R. Clarke, vol. i, p. 451. 
t Marshall’s Hist. Kentucky, vol. i, p. 71. || 1st Jeff. 185. § Tb. vol. i, 222. 
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the British under Arnold, had invaded the State, and when 
the larger portion of her forces were with the southern army. 
“Nor did Virginia forget the interests of the territory, thus 
painfully preserved from the British grasp after the treaty of 
peace. Evidences of the zeal and energy with which she 
struggled to maintain her right to the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, are to be found in Mr. Madison’s correspondence, as 
published in his works, and Marshall's History of Kentucky. 
And yet, again, by an act as magnanimous as can be found 
in the history of any people, she ceded away to the United 
States this immense territory, almost without any considera- 
tion, other than that of the benefit to be derived by the peo- 
ple who were to settle in it, and the general welfare of the 
Confederacy. Nor would the act have been unwise, if it had 
not been for the fatal provision, which excluded her own sons 
from an equal participation in the advantages of settling that 
country. 
“Tn the course of this narrative of her relations to the west- 
t § ern country, I have said but little of the part she bore in the 
@ § Revolutionary War. This was so conspicuous as to be familiar 
l toall. My object has been to trace the social system of Vir- 
y 
@ 





ginia to its elements, to show its origin, and point out the 
. = . : my 4 
circumstances under which it grew and prospered. The great 


- § principle of a division of power amongst connected jurisdic- 
- i tions, so as to secure the responsibility of interests for the just 
@ faction of each, has nowhere been presented so surely and so 
n § fully as in this State, and nowhere else has the action of gov- 
ll J emment itself, at so early a period, been so proudly based 
of upon individual liberty and energy as in Virginia. This is 
of fF the key which will explain the nature of the part she bore in 
of BH the revolution, and also the early preferences she displayed 
t- forthe principle of confederation over that of consolidation. 
r- § So well had Virginia been trained in this system of govern- 
er § ment, that the dissolution of the old form, and the disappear- 
ed fiance of the governor in 1775, scarcely made a breach in her 
cé F proceedings. To the machinery of committees of safety the 
| nvention of Virginia gave at once a distinct organization. 
y8 §‘A general committee of safety was appointed by the Con- 
u- Frention, which was invested with the supreme executive pow- 
en fersof government. County committees were elected by the 


iree-holders ot the several counties and corporations, from 
which district committees were deputed. On these commit- 
tees devolved the appointment of the captains and subaltern 
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officers of the regulars and minute-men, and the general su- va 
perintendence of the recruiting service.’* §, 
“The origination of committees of correspondence between ‘ 
the legislatures of the different States, which partially led to - 
the first Continental Congress, belongs, as Mr. Jefferson in- “4 
forms us, to Virginia.t By her delegates, too, was the reso- 
lution for the declaration of independence first moved in the a 


Continental Congress in 1776,{ and by her own distinguished * ] 
son was that immortal documentdrawn. Of her may be said, 
































what, perhaps, can be said of none of the other States, that 7 
there was no important theatre of military operations, and , 
after Bunker Hill, no important battle, in which her blood “fe 
did not freely flow. From the heights of Abram and Boston, oh 
in the north, to Charleston and Augusta, in the south, and . 
from Germantown and Yorktown, in the east, to Vincennes = 
and Kaskaskia, in the west, her sons were every where in the a 
field. In 1780, Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Gen. Washington, its | 
says: ‘The number ordered from this State into the northem tho 
service are about seven thousand. I trust we may count that + F 
fifty-five hundred will actually proceed.’|| In a report, made sae 
at the first session of the twenty-eighth Congress by the Hon. “eh 
E. W. Hubard. of our own State, it is proved that Virginia oe 
furnished sixteen continental regiments, besides Lee’s light tes 
armed corps, and Bland’s regiment of cavalry, and also seven _— 
State regiments, and a State navy numbering 1,500 men.§ Mr. ond 
Jefferson, in an application to Gen. Washington for a loan of valu 
some supplies from Fort Pitt for an expedition which Vir ashe 
ginia meditated against Detroit, says: ‘We think the like oT 
friendly office performed by us to the States, whenever desired oo 
and almost to the absolute exhaustion of our own magazines, # , _ | 
give well founded hopes that we may be accommodated af “* ' 
this occasion. The supplies of military stores which have he 
been furnished by us to Fort Pitt itself, to the northern army, .)! 
and most of all to the southern, are not altogether unknow is the 
to you.’ 5 and } 
“A gain, in speaking of the unarmed condition of the militi,§ ;°"* 
he says ; ‘Vet if they (Congress) would repay us the arms Wé - au 
have lent them, we should give the enemy trouble, thoug) a ~ 
abandoned to ourselves. ** In the whole of this great and dit tr “sy 
ficult contest, I believe there is no taint of selfishness, or illil- een 
erality, to be found in the conduct of Virginia. Her escutel kind 
© 9th Hening, Preface. tJeff. vol.i, pp.4and 94. —_— t Ibid. p. 94. ishal 
shapd 





{| Jeff. vol. i, p. 199. %* Ibid. p. 210. 


| Ibid. p. 184. 


§ Rep. p. 94. 
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eon was borne by hersons through that fiery ordeal unstained 
by aught save the blood of the battle-field, or the smoke of the 
fight. Hers, too, was that son of whom it was so justly said, 
after the scenes of his life were closed, that he had been ‘first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men. Is it just to such men that so much of their story 
should be lost to mankind? These men undoubtedly had a 
proper regard to fame. Were they not entitled to it? Shall 
it be lost, from the want of pious care on the part of their de- 
scendants to preserve the evidences, and set up the monuments 
of their title to the love and respect of their race? And how 
much have we not already lost ? The whole story of our State 
navy is now gone; it is not known even to tradition. And 
yet I myself once heard Commodore Barron, who was a mid- 
shipman in that service, relate some incidents in its career so 
stirring, and give so many reasons for deploring the loss of 
its history, as must make me ever regret that my countrymen 
should have been so insensible to the value of their own story, 
as neither to have written it themselves, nor even preserved 
the materials for another to do it forthem. The tombs of our 
revolutionary fathers lie thick around us, but the faithful 
chisel, or the pious care, is wanting to renew the inscriptions, 
or remove the rank grass which hides them from the eyes of 
man, for which alone they were intended. The fame of good 
and great deeds, even though it be inherited, is of no small 
value; it opens for us a readier access to the confidence of 
others, and creates within ourselves a new incitement to vir- 
tue. How is such an inheritance to be preserved without the 
aid of history ? 

“T know that this is the age of material development; never 
has man dealt so largely or so intimately with matter as now; 
never has he exerted such powers to control it; never have 
his physical comforts or material resources been so great. But 
is there no danger that, in our aspirations after material wealth 
and power, we shall forget what is more priceless still, moral 
elevation and grandeur? It is much to improve the country, 
but more to improve the people. To afford new incitements 
to honor and virtue by wise and eloquent precept, or by what 
is still more persuasive, high example; to win asa people the 
trophies of fame; to store up in the national repositories of 
thought, ideas which can serve to instruct and delight man- 
kind; these, after all, are the achievements which tell most 
upon the page of history, and these constitute the only imper- 
ishable wealth of a nation. But if we have no history, what 
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can its pages tell of us, or for us? We must learn by the 
light of others, and live by the examples which they may give 
us. Without a history of our own, we can expect neither 
unity nor consistency of national character, we may hope for 
no system of culture properly our own, we cannot maintain 
even a just self-respect, nor have we a right to expect from our 
sons a high ambition or noble aspirations. They may spring 
up autochthons in the soil, but they must grow as they spring, 
unaided by our hand, for we refuse even a memorial to the 
man who may fall in our service. As I understand it, Mr. 
President, it is to prevent such a want of history, as would, 
indeed, be a reproach to our people, that your society has been 
organized, and is laboring; and I now appear before you to 
call public attention, as far as I am able, to the great value 
and importance of your pursuits. Let it not be said that, 
while the whole world is alive to matters of historical interest, 
we alone should be dead to the importance of our own story, 
and insensible to the duty we owe to those who have preceded 
us, and those who will succeed us, to guard and preserve its 
materials at least. But throwing out of view all considera- 
tion of duty, is there nothing attractive in the study of Vir- 
ginia history itself? Is there nothing in the strange scenes 
of warfare and adventure, through which the settlements ex- 
tended from the shores of the Chesapeake to those of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, to stir the blood, or kindle the glow of sympa- 
thetic feeling ? Is there no interest in the wild march of the 
pioneer who led the advance of this line of settlement, find- 
ing a friend and a home wherever he might have companion- 
ship with nature; whose aspects were as familiar to him in 
her deepest solitudes, or least accessible retreats, as when she 
smiled most pleasantly upon the usual abodes of man ? 

‘‘ Who would recall, if he could, the lost traditions of that 
bold spirit, who willingly staked existence itself upon any 
venture, no matter how desperate or wild, if it promised to 
gratify his peculiar tastes, and casting all fear behind him, 
penetrated the very depths of the wilderness, where he could 

only hold his life upon the double condition of pursuing his 
game, and eluding the savage by a woodcraft, and a courage 
superior to his own? Undoubtedly the day wil! come, when 

the little that is left of this history, will be sought after with 
the most eager curiosity, and become a favorite object of anti- 
— research. To collect its stray sibylline leaves will 
yet be a labor of love. Even now, I think, I shall find many 
to agree with me in the opinion that the institutions and civil 
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deeds of the old fathers of our State, well deserve the study 
and commemoration of her sons. 

“These were, indeed, such men as had no need to ask for 
more than to be fairly known, and who might truly say: 


* After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honor from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith.’ 


You may have observed, Mr. President, that in the course 
of my brief review of a portion of Virginia history, I have said 
nothing of the period since the adoption of the present federal 
constitution. ‘To have done so would have extended this ad- 
dress beyond its proper limits, and involved topics whose dis- 
cussion might disturb the party feelings of the day. My ob- 
ject has been to develop the moral, and unity of our history, 
and to present it in such a point of view as should be above 
and beyond party considerations and influences. For that 
purpose, I have shown how our ancestors, through succeeding 
renerations, labored for the great end of so adjusting the 
social and particular interests of man, as to give the largest 
amount of individual liberty and power, which might be con- 
sistent with the necessary protection of a regularly organized 
wciety. Indeed, with some, it has been a matter of reproach 
to Virginia, that in the pursuit of this end, she sacrificed too 
nany of the elements of social. strength and wealth. But the 
fruits of this system are to be found in the individual excel- 
lence which it developed, and the number of great men that 
it produced, during the period of which I have been treating, 
and through which the State adhered to it most exclusively 
Ithink, too, I have shown that during this time, her social 
ahievements were such as would have done honor to any peo- 
tle of the same number and means, in any era, or part of the 
vorld. If Lord Bacon was right in saying that the ‘ planta- 
tions of new countries are amongst the primitive and most he- 
tic works of man,’ then surely Virginia is entitled to a high 
place in the order of human achievement. Until the time of 
the American experiment in government, the efforts of states- 
men, and the refinements of their skill, seem to have been 
wholly directed to the ends of social strength and progress. 
With that experiment commenced the first great forward 
movement in favor of individual liberty, and the most suc- 
cessful form of political organization for making that devel- 
opment compatible with social strength and order. Amongst 
the leaders in this movement, if not at its head, Virginia is 
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entitled to be ranked, and when she takes her appropriate 
place in the great Pantheon of History, there shall ascend 
from her altars, not the smoke from the blood of her victims, 
but the grateful incense of the noblest of human aspirations, 
those of the soul, after a larger liberty of self-development, 
and a wider range in the boundless domain of thought. In 
the great Epos of Humanity we see nation after nation seizing 
the torch of civilization as it passes to the head of the column 
to lead the advance in the mighty march of our race. In the 
struggle for mastery, some faint and some fall by the way- 
side. Nationalities decay, and the forms of their institutions 
pass away, but each, ere it leaves the scene, bequeaths its 
great and characteristic thought as an everlasting possession 
to man. Beneath the very ashes of their decay lives a fire 
whose light is as imperishable as truth itself, and which is 
capable of transmission from generation to generation, so long 
as the human mind exists to afford the subject to feed the sa- 
cred flame. Some leave a new light, and others inspire a 
higher hope to guide or to animate the march of humanity. 
When we look thus to the achievements of others, and reckon 
up the legacies of immortal thought bequeathed by the past 
to the present, is it extravagant to hope that Virginia, too, 
may contribute her idea whose type may be found hereafter 
in some new stage of human progress. It is a pious wish, and 
for one I dare to indulge it.” 





Art. 9.—APPLICATIONS OF CHeEMIsTRY. Chemistry applied to 
dyeing. By James Napier, F.R.S. Illustrated with engra- 
vings. Philadelphia, Henry Carey Baird, 1853. 


It cannot be denied that, in mental activity, the present 
age far exceeds any of its predecessors. It is not because 
some school of literature has been founded, some fashion has 
been set in versification, some clique of authors has been 
formed, that we so characterize this century. There is, on 
the contrary, a universal agitation of the minds of men,a 
breaking loose from old restraints. New opinions on all sub- 
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jects, new modes of thought, new types of government, new 
classifications of nations are springing up. All is life, 
activity and change. 

In nothing is this energetic vitality of the modern intellect 
so strikingly manifested, as in the progress of modern science. 
It has advanced with amazing rapidity, spreading wider as 
it goes further, covering more ground, taking in more and 
more of this unmeasured universe, and carrying with it more 
human minds than it ever did before. Just in the propor- 
tion in which the domain of human knowledge has been ex- 
tended, have the facilities for acquiring it been multiplied. 
Cheap literature, the steam press, popular lectures, newspa- 
pers and the schoolmaster are doing wonders. No one, in 
any station of life, need now be ignorant of the general truths 
of the physical sciences. All our common reading is more or 
less tinged by them. They come to us in all forms, from all 
quarters—mixed undoubtedly with much error, perverted by 
strange superstitions, deformed by preposterous theories, yet 
under all their investments and with all their disadvantages, 
possessed of a vital, immortal spark, an emanation from the 
divine light of everlasting verity, “‘a ray ethereal,” though it 
may be “‘sullied and absorpt.” 

In, these days the republic of letters has reformed its con- 
stitution. It once was aristocratic, like Venice. It withdrew 
itself from the world, and was wholly controlled by a select 
few. Now, however, it has become democratic. It has done 
away with all monopolies, it has broken down all barriers of 
rank, caste and profession, it has proclaimed that knowledge, 
like light, like air, is, and of right ought to be, free to all. 
Not content with the mere declaration, it has used all its 
efforts to communicate as much of it as is possible to all. 

Now, it is very manifest that this diffusion of knowledge 
is, like every other good thing, attended with disadvantages. 
A cynic might say that like gold leaf, the wider you spread 
it the thinner it gets. It is, indeed, thin enough in some 
places. Like a sick child’s butter, it is often more shining 
than serviceable. When tender young misses learn all the 
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“ ologies ;’ when there are more sophies in the desks than on 
the benches; when chemistry is taught in six easy lessons, 
and when a compendium of all the sciences and a few of the 
arts can be conveniently carried in the vest pocket, it may be 
reasonably inferred that knowledge is diffused a little too 
much. And yet we daily see this diluted science awakening 
an appetite for the solid and substantial. Many a man has 
had his attention directed to some particular department of 
science, in which he afterwards excelled, by some flimsy com- 
pendium, of no value itself. 

But modern science is not made up by means of these showy 
films. It has a solidity, a grandeur, a compactness, to which 
ancient science was a stranger. It differs from ancient science, 
not only in its extent and deductions, but in its style of 
thought, in its method of progression. 

Ancient science, like ancient navigation, was ever timid 
and superstitious. Coasting along the old shores of human 
knowledge, it contented itself with watching primeval truths 
through the varying atmosphere of the age’s character and 
dreaded to venture out upon the deep, broad, unknown ocean, 
to seek new islands or continents, in its mysterious, unfath- 
omable immensity. It chose to guide its course by the per- 
ishable, earthly Pharos of some mighty name, rather than by 
the eternal, heavenly lodestar of truth. 

Progress was out of the question in such anage. Even the 
golden fables of the day, tinted with the warm light of ori- 
ental imagination, could not lure them from the shallow sin- 
uosities of theshore. The garden of the Hesperides, and the 
fortunate Isles, and the fountain of perpetual youth might lie 
beyond the waters of their land-locked sea, but it required 
stouter hearts than theirs to find them out. 

Such feelings and principles led inevitably to hero worship 
in science. A great man was followed implicitly by his dis- 
ciples, who closed their eyes to his errors. They could see 
truth only through the lenses of antiquity and authority, 
and if they were distorted, all nature partook of the irregu- 
larity. Hence ancient science was eminently servile and su- 
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perstitious. It dreaded observation, and where facts obtruded 
themselves upon its mental perception, it diligently labored 
to expound them according to the dicta of its favorite sages, 
whose writings were regarded with a veneration little short 
of that with which we approach the words of inspiration. 
Thus error was transmitted from author to author, from age 
to age, and, as the nature of falsehood is to grow falser and 
falser, these errors were continually receiving new accessions 
of absurdity. Its books, therefore, became incredibly extrav- 
agant. The wildest dreams of an Arabian story-teller are 
not more absurdly marvelous, than the facts gravely put forth 
in solemn treatises on the exact sciences. Pliny’s monstrous 
and preposterous notions about precious stones, idle fancies 
which the most shallow and superficial observation would 
have served at once to correct, remained not only uncontra- 
dicted for ages, but were copied by author after author, with 
a blind unquestioning faith which is perfectly appalling. 
Add to this, that ancient science was eminently specula- 
tive. The operations of the human mind, the essential causes 
of things, the questions of the eternity of matter, of the ori- 
gin of evil, and such inscrutable things, with the dreams 
of the sophists, chiefly occupied their attention. When Soc- 
rates, according to Sydney Smith, “ invented common sense,” 
and applied it to mental philosophy, he still only established 
a school, and did not thoroughly leaven the ancient mind. 
Physical science remained in the hands of the sophists. All 
its truths were clouded by errors of astounding magnitude, 
which went uncontradicted, owing in part to this very turn 
of mind. With observed facts, were mixed hasty generaliza- 
tions and speculations, on first causes, and essential proper- 
ties, and a thousand other things, which are utterly inscru- 
table, not only to them, but even to us, with all our improved 
methods of observation. The deductions, if such wild fancies 
deserve the name, were received as of equal force with the 
facts themselves, so that every truth was involved in an 
inextricable maze of error. 
Much idle learning has been expended by men, who see all 
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good in antiquity, to glorify ancient science and to depreci- 
ate modern research. Because some of the arts had reached 
their highest perfection in Greece, because the passionate love 
of sensuous beauty and the clear perception of the harmonies 
of proportion possessed by that ancient people, have been em- 
bodied by them in exquisite marble forms, because their 
poets, sculptors and architects have given rules to all time, 
scholars have too hastily inferred that all their arts were 
alike advanced, and the sciences among them stood upon a 
level with the imitative arts. When we ask for the proofs 
of the advanced state of science and the practical arts, we are 
pointed to some trivial facts, like Cleopatra’s pearl, and the 
copper tools found in the Egyptian quarries, and are called 
upon to admire the enormous blocks of stone elevated to so 
high a position in their ancient temples. These last, they 
say, are clear indications that the Egyptians possessed me- 
chanic arts which we have lost, that we could never produce 
such colossal results. The hieroglyphics, however, which 
unveil the whole internal life of that singular people, give no 
hint of any very profound knowledge of the mechanic powers. 
The explanation of these stupendous structures is to be found 
in the peculiar state of Egyptian society, in which the mon- 
arch was absolute and the people were nothing. Armies 
upon armies of workmen could be summoned to execute the 
whim of a Pharaoh, and if thousands perished in the tasks as- 
signed them, other thousands were at hand to supply their 
place; the lives of these poor wretches being esteemed of far 
less value than that of a modern dog. When this fact is es- 
timated at its proper value, the marvel of these great achieve- 
ments ceases. When an army of one hundred thousand men 
could be employed on asingle temple, it was a comparatively 
small undertaking to build an inclined plane from the work 
to the quarry, or to the river bank, when the great blocks 
were landed, and to roll them up to their proper position in 
the building. The temple being completed, the same hands 
that raised the inclined plane could level it again, and leave 
no trace of the simple means by which they accomplished their 
results. 
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In like manner, most of the other proofs of ancient supe- 
riority in the practical arts can be disposed of. They do not 
bear a close scrutiny. Of course, with these must fall to the 
ground any notions of their superiority in science, based upon 
their supposed unsurpassable skill in these arts. 

To refute these arguments, however, it is only necessary 
to consult their books of science. They will be found fully 
to bear out what has already been said in reference to ancient 
science. The truth is, there was no science then, in the 
modern acceptation of the term. As America, “that great 
antiquity, lay buried five thousand years” from the rest of 
the world, waiting for Columbus to disinter her grandeur, so 
science waited for Lord Bacon to take her from the dungeon 
in which she had been immured for so many ages. Modern 
science (which, as already hinted, seems to be the only science 
deserving the name) took its origin in the Novum Organon. 
All up to that time, the vain hopes of alchemy, and all the 
brilliant dreams of the first fifteen hundred years of the 
Christian era, must be classed under the head of ancient 
science. 

In making these remarks, it is not intended to convey the 
idea that all the labors of the early students of nature were 
futile—that these zealous pupils only watered the desert or 
ploughed the barren shore. Much was accomplished by them, 
many important secrets of nature were unveiled, many useful 
truths made known to men. But what we understand by 
science, is not a mere aggregation of independent facts, how- 
ever important these may be in themselves, but an orderly 
collocation, a regular system of existing knowledge; and in 
this respect, the ancients were undoubtedly deficient. That 
any thing was accomplished, on so grossly defective a method, 
is only a proof of the great intellectual power of the individ- 
ual minds that succeeded in raising here and there a frag- 
ment of the hem of the veil of inscrutable Isis. 

Since Bacon’s time, the whole aspect of science has changed. 
Modern science is bold and enterprising. It knows no limit 
to its investigations but the bounds of the possible. Its vota- 
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ries are scaling every mountain height, descending into every 
mine, wandering over every sea, studiously observing every 
form, animate or inanimate, all over the globe. It pushes its 
researches into every accessible nook of creation. It calls 
down the bright lightning from the skies, bottles it, forces it 
to recognize its poor relations born of sealing-wax and vulgar 
cloth, tames it, leading it silently and harmoniously into the 
patient earth, or sends it on messages along the thrilling 
wires. It catches the delicate gradations of light and shade, 
and fixes them upon a plate, to tell to after ages what forms 
were seen in this. It takes its stand between two infinities, 
unveiling with its microscopes the mysteries which, hitherto 
protected by their littleness, had hidden themselves even 
from the imagination, and with its telescopes forcing the 
awful depths of the blue dome above us to discover their 
guarded secrets. You find it, on the one hand, estimating 
those inconceivable distances in the boundless abyss of im- 
mensity, from which the swift rays of light that started at 
the birth of Adam have just reached our eyes; and, on the 
other, measuring the size of those minute creatures, thousands 
of whom find ample sea-room in a drop of water. 

Such triumphs as these could not be accomplished by a 
servile spirit. Modern science knows no absolute lord but 
truth. It has thoroughly emancipated itself from all mere 
human authority. There is no such thing now as one acute 
intellect dictating laws to all science, and closing the eyes of 
his followers to the phenomena of nature. We shall never 
see so prolonged a dominion as Aristotle’s over this depart- 
ment of human knowledge. The ultimate appeal, in our 
days, is to facts, not to authority; and the humblest observer, 
who can bring forward an undeniable fact, can overthrow 
the highest authority who endorses a theory repugnant to it. 
Authorities there undoubtedly are, but the respect accorded 
to them is based upon their extensive observation of facts, 
and their skill in examining and in deducing consequences 
from them. Meanwhile, the great structure of human know- 
ledge is continually growing, by additions from a thousand 
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observers, fixing daily some floating fact in the great ocean 
of existence. It is not a mere dead aggregation of facts, but 
a consistent pile in which the dry details have been elaborated 
by active minds. So the coral reef increases by additions 
made to it by thousands of little living creatures, scattered, 
indeed, and apparently independent, but yet all connected 
together by a mysterious vital bond. 

Modern science has also freed itself from the tyranny of 
speculation and hypothesis. Speculation and hypothesis are, 
indeed, to be found, but they are regarded as the scaffolding 
of the temple, not as the temple itself—a scaffolding which is 
to be removed as soon as it has subserved its purpose of en- 
abling the workmen to complete that portion of the structure. 
We do not commit the antiquated absurdity of fixing this 
unsightly lumber in the walls. 

Its practical character is strongly contrasted with the spec- 
ulative turn of ancient science. Some practical results, indeed, 
came from the latter, but they were incidental, and not de- 
liberately planned. Modern science, however, interests itself 
in the daily affairs of men, studies the common things of life, 
and returns to the every-day business of the world what it 
obtained with usury. 

If we sought a parallel between the results of the old and 
the new, few more striking types of the two could be selected 
than the Pyramids and the Steam Engine. The former have 
been, for ages, the admiration of the world. The wasting 
waves of forty centuries, which have worn to dust so many 
mighty empires, have rolled over them in vain. A thousand 
revolutions have roared around their base, and myriads of 
men have gazed upon their mighty bulk, and perished. The 
camels of the Ishmaelites, the slow pomp of priestly proces- 
sions, the sullen gangs of Israelitish slaves, the gilded chari- 
ots of Cambyses, the serried Macedonian phalanx, the strong 
legions of Rome, the black-bannered armies of the Caliphs, 
the mailed hosts of the Crusaders, the fiery horses of the 
Mamelukes, the swift artillery of the French, have awakened 
their echoes, and filled the dull labyrinths of their secret 
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chambers with the din of conflict; and the smoke and dust 
of all these fights have stained the blue ether above them ;— 
and all have passed by them, like one long continuous pro- 
cession, into the dim night of death. Yet they still rear their 
useless bulk among the shifting sands of the desert, and the 
swift mutations of human affairs, stupendous monuments of 
a gigantic posthumous folly—Titanic efforts to desecrate the 
majestic equality of Death, by protracting the petty vanities 
and factitious distinctions of life into his solemn realms— 
perpetual accusations against the cruel pride of ancient mon- 
archs. There they stand, wonderful and useless. During 
all the centuries of their existence they have subserved no 
useful purpose but to ‘‘ point a moral and adorn a tale.” 

But the steam engine, the modern triumph—what a vastly 
different story has it to tell? It is hard to look at that homely 
household implement, a kettle, without thinking of the old 
Arabian story which has delighted and astonished our child- 
hood. You all remember how the poor fisherman, who went 
out in the morning to pursue his vocation, and had such bad 
luck, and after many disappointments, at last with much labor 
succeeded in hauling up a miraculous kettle; how he opened 
it and shuddered at the great smoke which rose from it and 
finally consolidated itself into a gigantic Djinn. 

We too, in our day, have seen the giant rise from the kettle. 
No Solomon’s seal can ever shut him up again. He is busy 
all over the world. Every where you hear him shriek, as he 
rushes along, dragging thousands of tons after him, impelling 
great ships across the roaring ocean, lifting riches out of the 
dark caverns of the earth, forging his own chains, now ham- 
mering out refractory iron that shall hold a seventy-four 
against the storm, and now weaving a gauze veil for the young 
bride’s head. You find him hard at work, multiplyigg books 
and printed papers with fabulous rapidity over night, and then 
scattering them over the continent in the morning; carrying 
them to a thousand hearths, and so becoming the most potent 
promoter of civilization. It is hard to tell how much of our 
modern refinement came out of the kettle with that steam 
which old Savary watched so intently. 
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There is another feature about modern science which ren- 
ders it very attractive to the ardent and imaginative student, 
though it has been objected to by some. I allude to its incom- 
plete character and rapid growth. Thestudent advances with 
the science. When he has reached the level of his masters, 
he need not stop, and recoil upon himself, like Faust, dis- 
gusted with the emptiness of learning. The barrier of to-day 
is swept away to-morrow, and the goal is perpetually receding 
before the pursuer. There is consequently a freshness, an 
unsated ardor in the pursuit which 4 finished science can never 
furnish its votaries. There is all the difference between the 
two, that there is between the view from the top of Mount 
Righi at noon day and in early morning. When the meri- 
dian sun illumines all the ravines in the rugged sides of the 
mountains, lights up the deep valleys and kindles into flash- 
ing silver the streams and mountain lakes; the prospect is 
indeed glorious. But none but the swiftest or most prosaic 
traveler is satisfied with this. The lover of the picturesque 
clambers to the summit, while the stars still shine in the cold 
blue sky. He takes his stand to watch the gradual lighting 
up of the sublime panorama. First through the murky air 
beams the rosy crest of one high snow-covered peak which 
has caught the first rays of the coming morning. Presently 
another and another and another kindle the same holocaust 
of light upon their snowy altars. Still the valleys sleep in 
darkness, veiled by the silver mists that float below. But as 
the day brightens new beauties are momentarily disclosed, 
till at last the whole glorious scene is opened to the admiring 
eye. No one can hesitate between the two views. In the 
latter, the observer seems to detect the Creator building this 
magnificent mountain world. 

Améng the various departments of science there is none 
that in these days has assumed such an importance as that 
which is to form the special subject of our study. Chemistry 
enters so completely into every art and every science, that we 
can almost measure the general progress of any nation by the 
rapidity of its advancement in this beautiful science. Much 
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of our civilization depends entirely upon it. It is used as the 
hand-maid to all the arts and to every science. No one can 


emancipate himself from its influence. 


The astronomer, gazing far into the wide realms of space, 
avails himself of the chemist’s assistance. The very glasses 
which give him such angelic ken, are a chemical compound, 
and the chemist has assisted the optician to render them 
achromatic, and taught him to tint them so as to subdue the 
vivid splendor of the sun to the capacity of a mortal eye. 

To the chemist he owes his ability to analyze the light and 
to force it to disclose the secret of the distant orbs at which he 
gazes. The pencil of rays which has just arrived after its long 
journey from the parent star, is caught, passed through a po- 
larizing apparatus and at once informs the skillful observer 
whether it has been reflected or comes direct from an original 


fountain of light. 


The photograph, which is a peculiarly chemical 4nvention, 


since it depends entirely upon the changes which light of dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity effects in certain chemical com- 


pounds, has been applied of late to other purposes besides pre- 
serving a record of human faces and of earthly forms. The 


astronomer who has obtained a clear view of a distant orb, 
has only to connect a photographic apparatus with the focus 
of his telescope, and he has a permanent copy of his observa- 


tion, which is susceptible of indefinite multiplication. 
Nor can the geologist dispense with the chemist. 


When 


that Champollion of hieroglyphics older and more august than 


any painted on Egyptian walls, has descended through the 


immense catacombs of antediluvian ages, and has studied 


those characters of death in which the great cycles 


of the 


early world have chronicled their own history and written 
their own epitaphs, he comes at last to dull, unsculptured 
rocks, which evade all his questions. No prints of giant feet, 


or sunken specks of fallen rain, or remnants of monstrous 


trees are there to tell the story of those early ages, which re- 
motest antiquity had long ago forgotten. The dumb rock 


cannot respond to the earnest inquiries of the historian of the 
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universe. Now comes the chemist, and by his art completes 
this august history. His eye penetrates the mist of those re- 
mote ages and detects the story of those primeval rocks. 
The wonderful annals are now carried back to that glorious 
“beginning” in which “God created the heavens and the earth.” 

Nor is it only to science that chemistry acts as a handmaid. 
The arts are all dependent upon her, whether they minister 
to our necessities, our luxuries, or our caprice. 

The strong iron which ploughs our fields and reaps our 
crops, and hews out our houses, the copper which sheathes our 
ships, the gold which circulates as money or glitters on the 
white necks of our belles, all must undergo chemical muta- 
tions before they can pass into the hands of the workman to 
be fashioned into their final forms. In the dull or glittering 
ore, fragile and unmalleable as it is thrown out of the 
earth, none but the practiced eye can detect the shining mal- 
leable, ductile metal. The joint action of fire and flux, and 
other chemical re-agents, effects the desired change, and the 
pure metal is ready for the workman’s hands. 

t may be urged that the practical man worked ore and ob- 
tained the metals long before a chemist was known. This is 
undoubtedly true, but it forms no objection to our statement. 
The process is a chemical one, however or by whomsoever 
conducted, and if the practical man invented it before the sci- 
entific man knew of it, it only shows that here practice pre- 
ceded theory, and that the workman was the first chemist. 
But now the progress of science has left those ancient practi- 
cal men behind. They must either avail themselves of the 
knowledge acquired by the man of science, or content them- 
selves with remaining far behind the position they might 
attain. 

It would be easy to cite examples of the importance of sci- 
entific chemistry to the workman in the metals, but the time 
will not permit us to go into detail upon any one subject. Two 
familiar instances may be mentioned. 

In many of the mines of Virginia the gold ore is worked 
over several times. It is well known, not only to the miners 
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but to the residents in gold regions, that a very small quan- 
tity of gold is obtained from the first operation upon the ore. 
It is then put away in heaps, and after a year it is again 
worked over, more gold being often obtained at this time than 
was got from the fresh ore. Some months later the same pro- 
cess is again resorted to, and again a quantity of the precious 
metal is obtained, and it sometimes happens that the work- 
men get a larger result from the last operation than from any 
that preceded it. It is very manifest that such working must 
be attended with great loss of time and material. The ill 
success depends entirely upon ignorance of the chemical prin- 





ciples upon which all such processes should be based. A slight 
modification in the existing modes of working would enable 
these people to strip the ore completely in the very beginning. 

One more example. Some time ago, I received for analysis, 
a specimen of a copper ore which had been worked for some : 
time by practical men unassisted by any chemist. They had 
obtained from 20 to 25 per cent. from the ore, and paved the 
roads with the residue from the furnaces. The ore contained 
42 per cent. of very pure copper, so that these gentlemen had 
been making roads with scoriz that were worth at least $100 
per ton. 

The brilliant dyes which adorn the fabrics of our looms are 
all chemical compounds. Every permanent dye effects a chem- 
ical change either in the tissue or in the substances applied to 
it, or both, and most of them are obtained by soaking the 
stufis in one solution and precipitating the coloring matter 
with another. 

The perfumery with which the ladies saturate their hand- 
kerchiefs they owe exclusively to the chemist, and they have 
no idea of the transmutations those delicious fragrances un- 
dergo before they are fully elaborated. If we were to hint 


that some of their favorite essences were distilled from the | 
most unseemly refuse, they would probably refuse to believe | 
us, and would be right enough, for 


“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 
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The glass which shuts out the cold and lets in the light— 
the colors which deck our houses—the porcelain from which 
we take our meals and the hues which adorn it—the ink 
with which we write—the gas and the various liquids which 


] 
| 


give us light by night, are all chemical compounds. Indeed 


chemistry contributes so largely to the comforts of our com- 
mon life that it is not easy to conceive of a tolerable state of 
civilization without its aid. 

Nor is it only to these daily comforts that chemistry contributes ; 
higher and more important needs are supplied by it, and we find 
it doing work for which, at first sight, we would never suppose 
it capable. 

It is not necessary to remind our readers how important a thing 
to navigation is the little magnetic needle, which trembles in the 
compass like a guardian spirit, the archeus or living instinct of 
the ship, it silently points out the course of the vessel over the 
heaving, trackless wilderness of waters, as well in the dark, wild 


night, and the dense impenetrable fog, as when the polar star is 


es * > =~ 
, 


shining brightly in the calm untroubled blue. It has long been 
velieved by the mass of the people 


thought and is now commonly 
that this mysterious guardian of the ship is constantly pointing to the 
pole. Hence it has long been used as a simile for truth and con- 
stancy. Many a lover has protested to his fair one that he was 
‘‘true as the needle to the pole,’ and he was actually much 
nearer to the truth than he intended. Like most constant lovers, 
while true in the main, the needle still roves a little, and can only 
be true on an average, and by striking a balance among its varia- 
tions. The fact is, if the needle could sing, its favorite air would 
probably be, “ I’ve been roaming.” 

Columbus was the first who discovered this property of the 
magnet, and he found it out too at a time when any common 
courage would have quailed. Alone, on a wide ocean, never fur- 
rowed before by European keel, shoreless for aught he knew, he 
found the needle, on which he had hitherto implicitly relied, be- 
ginning to grow false to its charge. He saw it swerve daily far- 
ther and farther from its beloved North. He said nothing, but 


the pilots soon found it out and were aghast with consternation. 
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They seemed to have sailed beyond the dominion of nature’s laws 
and to be verily ina new world. The strong heart of the bold 
admiral, however, never failed. Destined to disinter a buried 
world, he kept steadily on. The needle might swerve from the 
North, but not he from his purpose. 

Thus it will be seen that the needle, like the lovers, is not al- 
ways the same in all quarters of the world. Both are subject toa 
geographical variation. 

But space is not the only cause of variation. Time, too, 
changes this inanimate model of constancy. There is what is 
called a secular variation. The needle in a term of years changes 
its direction very materially, and then slowly moves backwards to- 
wards its first position. There is also an annual and even a daily 
variation, 

Now, it is manifestly of the last importance that these varia- 
tions should be exactly determined, and that the law regulating 
them should be discovered. Accordingly, several governments 
have established observatories for the special purpose of studying 
this subject. Among them, Great Britain is honorably conspicu- 
ous. The British government has erected an admirable magnetic 
observatory, in which all the apparatus is constructed with the 
most exquisite skill, so as to record the slightest variations of the 
needle. As these are always going on, they must be watched 
night and day, and at every moment. ‘This is, manifestly, a task 
not to be trusted to human patience, It is too important a duty 
to be committed to any thing that might possibly grow weary. 

At this juncture, the chemist steps in and arranges for the re- 
cord. ‘The apparatus is placed in a darkened room, in which a 
solitary light is so situated, that its rays shall fall upon the mag- 
netic bar of polished steel and thence be reflected upon a long strip 
of photographic paper. The latter is made to pass with a uniform 
motion over rollers, so that on an inspection of it, there will be 
found the most accurate possible account of the variations, re- 
corded by the needle itself. 

Modern chemistry also interests itself deeply in human life. It 
shows us that the human body is a chemical laboratory, in which 
the most subtile and delicate chemical changes are constantly 
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taking place. Composition and decomposition succeed each other 
with great rapidity and yet without confusion. We are all grad- 
ually wasting away and would soon perish, consumed like the 
fuel we burn, by the wasting power of the atmosphere, were it not 
that the delicate forces of vital chemistry, feeble and slight as they 
are, are too strong for the destructive energies that surround us. 
The due balance between the formative and the destructive powers 
in the body constitutes health. A loss of the equilibrium on 
either side is disease. 

To the physician, therefore, the knowledge of chemistry is ab- 
solutely indispensable. It enters into the practical details of his 
daily duties, for how can he write an original prescription without 
running the risk of making an inert or a poisonous compound by 
unskillful admixture, or how can he administer an antidote to the 
simplest poison without understanding the chemical relations of 
the various substances he employs? But this is not all. Many 
of the most painful diseases, to which the human frame is liable, 
are purely chemical, depending upon a derangement somewhere 
or other in the apparatus. A knowledge of the healthy action of 
all the parts, of their proper chemical composition and their natu- 
ral chemical changes, of physiological chemistry in short, is there- 
fore essential to the accomplished physician. ‘The most import- 
ant functions of the body, digestion, which converts the food we 
take into suitable nutriment for the body ; nutrition, which appro- 
priates the nutriment so prepared and enables us to resist the ten- 
dency to death, which is inherent in our frames; resptration, 
which keeps us warm and disposes of certain substances that 
would destroy us if retained ; secretion, which separates from the 
mass of the blood certain compounds that are either useful for 
building up the body, and therefore ought to be applied at the 
proper time and place, or baneful and therefore to be swept 
away—all are chemical changes. Only to understand them, re- 
quires no inconsiderable acquaintance with chemistry. How much 
more thorough then must be our knowledge of that science, before 
we can pretend to treat their diseases with any thing more than 
second-hand skill. 

To cite but one more benefit which we derive from chemistry, 
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the assertion may be made, without fear of contradiction, that the 
peace and good order of society are Jargely dependent upon it. 
It can hardly be denied that the comfort and safety of all of us 
is greatly increased by the certain detection and swift punishment 
of the criminal. Both these great ends of public justice are pro- 
moted by modern chemistry, as a very brief consideration of the 
subject will prove. 

To the murderer, who wishes to avoid detection, no plan seems 
to promise such perfect immunity as poisoning. Some of the most 
deadly poisons are devoid of color, taste or smell, and the victim 
may take them in his food without the slightest suspicion of their 
presence. Illness ensues, of a more or less protracted character, 
and the unfortunate wretch dies, apparently by a rapid disease 
which might have assailed him according to the ordinary laws 
of nature. The funeral train assembles, he is borne to the grave, 
and the green earth hides him from the sight of the living. From 
the murderer’s breast a heavy load is lifted. He is now safe, and 
may, with what quietness his conscience allows him, enjoy the 
benefits of his villainy, His victim has perished, and left behind 
him no trace of the mode by which he was prematurely hurried 
from this bright and breathing world. 

But his self-gratulation is premature. Whispers of suspicion 
begin to pervade his neighborhood, and the authorities are finally 





aroused. ‘The dead man is disinterred ; fragments of his body 
are handed to a chemist, who quietly, in his laboratory, disen- 
tangles the heterogeneous materials, and points unerringly to the 
cause of death. 

Qne of the most remarkable cases of this kind, is that of the 
Count de Bocarme, of Belgium. This nobleman had married the 
daughter of a rich grocer, but had not received with her the dowry 
he had expected. He lived a life of reckless extravagance and dis- 
sipation, and his affairs became inextricably involved. He fell into 
the hands of the money-lenders, and this did not, of course, tend 
to promote mental quiet. He had but one hope of escape from 
his financial embarrassments, and that was the death of his wife’s 
brother, who had always been of a feeble constitution. The 
brother, however, showed no inclination to die, but on the con- 
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trary, seriously contemplated marriage. Of course, the birth of 
legal heirs would for ever exclude the count from the benefits. The 
dissolute and unprincipled nobleman, therefore, determined to 
murder his brother-in-law, but wished to execute his diabolical 
purpose in a new and unheard-of way, that so he might avoid le- 
gal detection. Nicotine, an alkaloid obtained from tobacco, sug- 
gested itself to his mind, as a poison but little understood and 
likely to afford him the surest means of attaining his end. Ac- 
cordingly, he put himself under the tuition of a celebrated practi- 
cal chemist in Brussels, and for ten months devoted himself as- 
siduously to the study of this deadly agent. He made repeated 
trials before he could obtain it sufficiently pure for his purpose, 
and after having procured it, performed a number of experiments 
upon animals in order thoroughly to understand its action. 

Having thus prepared himself, he proceeded to the execution 
of his nefarious design. His brother-in-law was invited to dine 
with him at his chateau, the servants were sent off on various er- 
rands, and after dinner the count, seizing his victim, poured the 
deadly liquid down his throat. Instant death was the conse- 
quence. 

Suspicion was aroused at the post-mortem examination, and 
the stomach, liver, &c. of the dead man were sent to M. Stas, 
a Belgian chemist, and to Orfila the eminent texicologist ; some 
shavings from the floor of the dining room, planed off from 
planks having upon them stains resembling those of blood, were 
also examined. The result was that all these different substances 
furnished nicotine, which speedily destroys animal life. This 
fact, taken in connection with the testimony of the chemist, under 
whom the count had studied, constituted a complete chain of evi- 
dence, and the execrable wretch was executed. 

But it has already been said that chemistry not only assists to 
detect crime, but also provides for the speedy apprehension of the 
criminal. Do we not often see the law stretch its avenging arm 
over half a continent and seize the guilty wretch in the midst of 
his fancied security? He has stricken down his victim, at the 
dead of night, in some sequestered spot and hastily fled, leaving 
the corpse stretched out stiff and cold, the dead eyes staring blindly 
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up into the deep heavens, at those cold stars which have for ages 
gazed unmoved upon so much unrighted wrong, looking for that 
eternal justice which must reside above them. He has fled on 
the swift wings of steam, and he knows that before the eyelids of 
the morning open upon that bloody scene, a hundred miles will have 
been placed between him and his pursuers. But let him speed his 
flight as he may, he cannot outrun the electric fluid. God, in these 
days, has delegated some of his majesty to man, and his aveng- 
ing lightnings literally pursue the fugitive, not with a glare of 
light, a crash of sound, and a riving force, bursting upon his devo- 
ted head and dashing out his life, but with a terrible and earnest 
silence, glancing like thought along the wires, speaking to a hun- 
dred cities at once, and rousing hosts of relentless foes, who lie 
in wait for the unhappy wretch, and entrap him just when he 
thinks he has made his final eseape. 

Who has given to nations this quick intelligence! Who has 
armed justice with such terrific weapons? Who but the chemist, 
quietly in his retirement exploring the secrets of nature? 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F. Maury, LL.D., 
Lieut. U. 8. Navy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855.—The 
name of Lieut. Maury has become a household word among ‘‘ those 
that go down to the sea in ships,” and all who take any interest, theo- 
retical or practical, in the great highway of nations. For years he has 
been studying the phenomena of the vast abyss of waves, and bringing 
new facts to light concerning the wonderful things of the ocean. Great 
circle sailing, and wind and current charts are familiarly associated 
with his name by every one who reads the daily newspapers, and the 
scientific world acknowledges great benefit from his labors. 

At first, the sole design in the compilation of the ‘* Wind and Current 
Charts” was to improve navigation by the collation of a vast number of 
individual experiences. The result proved the correctness of their 
author’s opinions; for, by their aid, the average passage to California 
was shortened one-fourth, and that from Australia to England, one-fifth. 
It is impossible to caleulate the benefit resulting to commerce from the 
general adoption of the course recommended by Lieut. Maury. It was 
stated to the British Association, at its two last meetings, that if this 
system of research were extended to the Indian Ocean, it would save 
annually to British commerce, in those seas alone, one or two millions 
of dollars, and in all seas, ten millions. 

But this result, brilliant as it is, did not satisfy the mind of the pro- 
jector of this new system of investigation. Scientific facts of great 
value have resulted from it; many secrets having been wrenched from 
the mysterious sea. One of the first peculiarities observed in these 
charts, compiled from so many old log-books, was the cutting up of the 
ocean into what Lieut. M. calls ‘‘ great turnpike-looking thorough- 
fares.” ‘There were roads to South America, to the Pacific, to Aus- 
tralia, &c., and it was remarkable how very circuitous and irregular 


were some of these routes. 


‘‘ Thus,” says Lieut. Maury, ‘‘ the great highway from the United 
States to the Cape of Good Hope, nearly crossed the Atlantic, it was 
discovered, three times. The other parts of the ocean by the wayside 
were blank, untraveled spaces. All the vessels that sailed went by one 
road and returned by the other. Now and then, there was a sort of a 
country cross-road, that was frequented by robbers and bad men, as 
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they passed on their voyage from Africa to the West Indies and back. 
But all the rest of the ocean on the wayside, and to the distance of 
hundreds of miles on either hand, was blank, and seemed as untraveled 
and as much out of the way of the haunts of civilized man as are the 
solitudes of the wilderness that lie broad off from the emigrants’ trail to 
Oregon. Such was the old route.” : 





A solution was, of course, sought for this very remarkable fact, and 
it was finally discovered that tradition had regulated these routes. The 
first navigators accidentally took a certain course, guided by winds and 
currents, and their successors, having received their sailing directions, 
religiously followed them. The navigation of the ocean was therefore 
regulated by a set of legends, handed down from one sailor to another, 
which s} 
purely imaginary. 


»0ke of necessary precautions and fearful perils now found to be 


The first charts which were published called attention to these un- 
traveled spaces. Mariners were called upon to record their observa- 
tions, and transmit them to the National Observatory at Washington, 
being promised, in return, new charts and sailing directions based upon 
this experience. The proposition was eagerly accepted, and brilliant 
discoveries have rewarded the skill and perseverance employed in the 
task of unfolding the mysteries of the ocean. The Government of the 
United States, which had the signal good fortune of having struck out 
this new line of investigation, perceiving the important results likely to 
accrue tothe science and navigation of the world from it, suggested the 
adoption of a uniform system of observations at sea, and invited a con- 
ference of the maritime powers for the purpose. This was held in 
Brussels, in the summer of 1853, and a plan was adopted, by which a 
regular series of observations could be conducted. Nothing is allowed 
to interrupt these studies, undertaken for the common benefit of all who 
use the sea. Even the fury of war has been commanded to spare the 
record which contains these precious facts. 

The results already obtained, in the opinion of that veteran of science, 
Baron Humboldt, justify the establishment of a new department of 
science, which he proposes to call the Physical Geography of the Sea. 

The work before us is an account of the actual state of this new 
science. It gives ‘‘a philosophical account of the winds and currents 
of the sea; of the circulation of the atmosphere and the ocean; of the 
temperature and depth of the sea; of the wonders that are hidden in its 
depths; and of the phenomena that display themselves at its surface—in 
short, of the economy of the sea and its adaptations, of its salts, its 
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waters, its climates, and its inhabitants, and of whatever there may be 
of general interest in its commercial uses or industrial pursuits.” 

Such is the task which the author sets himself, and he performs it in 
a highly creditable manner. The first subject discussed is the Gulf 
Stream. In considering the various theories of his origin, he pays par- 
ticular attention to that of Dr. Franklin, who supposed that the trade- 
winds forced the ocean into the Caribbean Sea, banking up its water, 
and thus forming a head for the Gulf Stream. He shows, however, 
that the cold-water bed of this stream actually rises at the rate of ten 
inches to the mile; so that it runs up an inclined plane. Besides this, 
there is a polar current setting down from Baffin’s Bay, between the 
Gulf Stream and the coast of the United States; and there are other 
streams making southwards, along the shores of the Eastern Continent. 
Bottles thrown into the ocean have drifted in such a manner as to show 
a manifest connection between these polar currents and the equatorial 
one, which we call the Gulf Stream. The great quantities of sea-weed, 
called the mar di sargosso, which occupies the middle of the Atlantic 
basin, is another indication of the existence of a circulation of water 
around the shores of this ocean. This would, of course, set aside the 
trade-wind theory, which receives another deadly blow from the caleu- 
lated resistance to the current, which is that of several atmospheres, 
and of course could not be overcome by the pressure of one. 

The initial point of these currents is to be found in the relative tem- 
perature of the tropics and the poles. The cold water at the poles 
being heavy, and the warm waves at the equator light, a system of 
currents must necessarily be established—one set running from the 
equator to the poles, the other from the poles to the equator. The in- 
itial velocity of the Gulf Stream is supposed to arise from the greater 
saltness and consequent increased density of these waters over that of 
the surrounding ocean. This difference is believed to arise from the 
difference between the evaporation from the one set of waters, and the 
precipitation of rain upon the other set. Thus, the waters of the Baltic 
and of the North Sea contain only half the quantity of salts common to 
sea-water yvenerally, while those of the Gulf Stream are far salter than 
the mass of the ocean. Hence, by the natural tendency of water to an 
equilibrium, we should have a flow of this heavy liquid of the Caribbean 
Sea towards the lighter waters of these distant seas. 

But there are other peculiarities about the Gulf Stream. Its current 
is roof-shaped, being higher in the middle than upon either edge ; and 
yet the drift always takes place upon the outer edge of the stream, and 
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never upon the inner. When we take this in connection with another 
phenomenon, well known to engineers—viz: the tendency of cars to run 
off the track of a railroad running north and south, always on the right- 
hand side, we have an explanation of this drift. It is due to the diur- 
nal motion of the earth, which regulates the tendency of ail floating 
matters, when not impelled by other stronger forces. 

The whole Gulf Stream itself has a similar easting, setting finally 
due east, after it reaches the Banks of Newfoundland. These were 
formerly supposed to deflect it, but our author believes them to be an 
effect, and not a cause of the bending of the stream, since it is here that 
the icebergs, with their heavy ballast of northern gravel, are thawed 
by the warm waters of the gulf. 

The cause of this course is to be sought in the physical forces already 
alluded to. Our author illustrates it by supposing that Ireland were 
visible from the Straits of Bennini, and a man were to aim at it with a 
cannon. He would then sight along the plane of a great circle, but the 
earth moving faster near the equator than it does towards the poles, the 
gun would move faster than the target, and the ball would strike ahead 
of the mark. It is just this course of a projectile that the Gulf Stream 
assumes. 

There are many other points of interest connected with the Gulf 
Stream to which our author calls our attention, but our space does not 
permit us to notice them at any length. The heating properties of this 
current have long been known. Lieut. Maury compares this system of 
oceanic currents to the hot water warming arrangements of modern 
houses. The torrid zone represents the furnace; the Mexican Gulf and 
the Caribbean Sea, the caldrons; and the Gulf Stream the conducting- 
pipe. To this England owes its damp, moderate climate, and Ireland 
that verdure which has obtained for it the name of the Emerald Isle. 

The most terrific storms occur along this current, and raise the most 
frightful seas. One of the disasters, consequent upon the turbulent 
weather of the Gulf Stream, will not soon be forgotten. The wreck of 
the San Francisco was surrounded with such incidents of suffering, 
anxiety, and heroic devotion, that the story thrills our hearts to this 
day as though told but yesterday. But that wreck possesses another 
interest, of a scientific character. Such was the excitement of public 
feeling, that Government dispatched two vessels in search of the missing 
steamer, and applied to the Observatory for information in regard to the 
point where search should be made. The position of the disabled ship 
at a certain time being known, the observations already made enabled 
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the gentlemen connected with that institution to declare her position at 
the period of search. Had the cutter been in time, her sailing direc- 
tions would have brought her in sight of the ill-fated steamer. How 
striking is this illustration of the incaleulable benefit likely to be de- 
rived from the series of observations carried on at the Observatory, 
especially when we remember that the barque Kilby lost sight of the 
wreck during the night, and could not tell where to look for her the 
next morning. 

The atmosphere is next studied, and phenomena of the trade-winds 
carefully examined. Halley’s theory is accepted as furnishing a key to 
the explanation of these constant winds; but it is considerably modified, 
in order to adapt it to our present wider range of observation. These 
winds are shown to be the aerial fountains of our great rivers. The 
circulation of the air is proved by the microscopic discoveries which 
Ehrenberg has been able to make in sea-dust. The minute organisms 
which are carried by the winds that come from Africa are not derived 
from that continent originally, but from South America; and, from the 
observed direction of the winds, they must have ascended first into the 
upper strata of the atmosphere, and then descended again, changing 
their course. 

But we find ourselves already led on by our pleasant memories of this 
delightful volume far beyond the common limits of a critical notice. 
We must therefore reluctantly leave off, saying, only, that it is a book 


kJ 


which is needed to fill a gap in science, that it is written in a most fas- 
cinating style, and abounds in new and valuable information, and, 
finally, that it deserves a place on the same shelf with the Cosmos and 
the Aspects of Nature. 


Re port of the Supe rintendent of the Coast Sur ey, showing the Progre 88 
of the Survey during the Year 1853. Washington: Robert Armstrong, 
Public Printer. 1854.—One of the most important and generally in- 
teresting operations now carried on by the Federal Government is the 
exploration of our coast. Proverbially one of the stormiest and most 
dangerous in the world, deservedly dreaded by the sailor as well as the 
passenger, and yet visited by a rich and extensive commerce, it be- 
comes an imperative duty to ascertain its dangers, and, if possible, to 
provide against them. This is the main occupation of the Coast Survey 
Department, which has charge of the entire Pacific and Atlantic coast 
of the country. Its members are constantly engaged in taking sound- 


ings off various shores, exploring harbors, searching and deciding on 
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suitable sites for light-houses, surveying the coast, noting the distances 
and bearings of different points, and doing whatever else may render 
safe and easy the access of ships to our ports. 

But there are other important matters elucidated by this department, 
which are more remotely connected with navigation, but are intimately 
involved with science. During the year 1853, for example, there was 
made a careful exploration of the form of the ocean bottom. Off our 
southern coust it was found that this was very irregular, consisting of 
ranges of mountains and hills, with a general direction resembling that 
of the coast, and with heights and bases like those above the water in 
the far interior. On the Charleston section, Lieut. Maffit, one of the 
commanding officers attached to the survey, discovered a mountain 
eighteen hundred feet high, with a base of eleven miles, and very steep 
towards the shore. 

These explorations are especially interesting when taken in connection 
with that great oceanic problem, the Gulf Stream. This current is 
known to contain threads of cold and of hot water, which are perfectly 
distinct, though running side by side. Lieut. Maury’s explanation of 
this phenomenon, in his admirable book on the Physical Geography of 
the Sea, is not satisfactory. He calls attention to the fact that in the 
Geysers, and other boiling springs, the central highly heated portion is 
surrounded by a ring of cooler water ; showing that, as the water cools, 
it is thrown off towards the margins of the fountain, and descends in a 
different plane from that in which the hot water rises. He applies this 
to the phenomenon under consideration, and supposes that the hot water 
of the Gulf Stream, being cooled at the surface, passes off at the sides, 
and descends in another plane; hence the streaks of cold water. 

The objection to this theory which would strike any reflecting mind, 
is that it entirely fails to account for the number of these threads of 
variable temperature. The analogy between it and the boiling spring 
is incomplete, because the hot water is, originally, surface-water, and 
d 
single cool ring surrounding the central ebullition, and not a series of 


oes not rise from below; and, secondly, because the Geyser has a 


concentric circles, which it ought to have to correspond with the Gulf 
Stream. The explanation is, therefore, insufficient. 

By the report before us, however, as well as by earlier explanations, 
it appears that the Gulf Stream rests upon a polar current, which is 
very cold. Thus, about eighty miles east of Cape Cunaveral, at a 
depth of one thousand and fifty fathoms, the thermometer indicates a 
temperature of 38°, or only 6° above the freezing-point of fresh water ; 
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while, at the surface, it stands at nearly 80°. This polar current runs 
in an opposite direction to the Gulf Stream, and is found upon either 
side of the great oceanic river. Now, the discoveries of the year go to 
show that the real cause of these streaks is to be found in the conforma- 
tion of the bottom, the elevated submarine peaks throwing up the cold 
bed nearer the surface. This view is sustained by the discovery of a 
counter current in some of the cold threads of water. Should this turn 
out to be uniform for the whole stream, this theory may be considered 
established. 

The exploration of the bottom of the ocean is also connected with other 
results. Many large geological formations are composed of the remains 
of substances once endowed with organic life. We warm ourselves in 
winter with forests that were felled long before the Mastodon was born ; 
for coal is but the ruins of ancient tree-ferns. We polish our brasses 
with the skeletons of animals, the delicate tracing of whose shells would 
shame the finest finished work of art. The dust which we call Tripoli, 
is entirely made up of the remains of forgotten animals. Large deposits 
are formed exclusively*of these exuvia. It becomes, therefore, a mat- 
ter of no little importance to the geologist to determine the method and 
rate of their deposition. 

This new chapter in the volume of nature is opened by the deep sea 
soundings, and some remarkable facts have been brought to light. 
Thus the bottom of the ocean has been found to be made up, to a great 
extent, of the remains of minute foraminifere and diatomacee. It is 
remarkable that these remains increase in number with the depth from 
which they are taken. Those bottoms taken at two or three hundred 
fathoms, contain about 50 per cent. of these organisms, while that 
which comes from a depth of one thousand and fifty fathoms is almost 
entirely made up of them. 

Mr. Pourtales, who reports upon the specimens obtained from the 
bottom of the Atlantic, under the Gulf Stream, is inclined to the opin- 
ion that those little creatures lived and died at the enormous depth from 
which their skeletons have been brought up. Professor Bailey, how- 


ever, with more probability, as it seems to us, thinks that they lived 


upon the surface, and have slowly sunk through the water till they 
reached their resting-place. The shallower soundings, being more 
exposed to currents, could not, of course, afford such facilities for de- 


positions as those which lie far below any of these superficial perturba- 


Another subject, to which great attention has been paid, is that of 
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the tides. The rise and fall should be marked with absolute accuracy 
in order that any satisfactory scientific deductions may be made from 
the observed facts. For this purpose a very ingenious apparatus has 
been contrived, which makes the water record its own ebb and flow. 
Clock machinery carries a strip of paper over a wheel at a regular rate 
of motion, and scores upon it the half-hours; a pencil, always in con- 
tact with this paper, makes upon it a continuous line ; this pencil being 
connected with a float, which moves freely with the water, marks the 
elevations and depressions of the wave upon the paper, and the half- 
hours which have been pricked into the strip, show the times of the 
rise and fall. 

A corps of observers, specially detailed for watching the tides, and 
provided with this and other apparatus, have been busily engaged 
during the past year. Many facts have been ascertained, though, in 
the opinion of the learned and able superintendent, not yet sufficient to 
base any accurate scientific deductions upon; still a number of valuable 
tables, containing facts of immediate importance to navigation, have 
been laboriously computed and appended to this report. 

These observations have also established the interesting fact that 
there are three different types of tides on the three coasts of our coun- 
try—the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific coasts. On the Atlantic 
they oceur twice in twenty-four hours, with a slight difference in time 
and height between the morning and afternoon tides, known as the 
diurnal inequality. The Gulf tides are single day tides, and have been 
shown, by these researches, to be independent of the winds, which 
were formerly supposed to control them. The Pacific tides ebb and 
low twice in twenty-four hours, but with so large a diurnal inequality 
that ‘‘a rock in San Francisco bay, which, at one low water of the day, 
might be covered to the depth of three and a half feet, might, at the 
next, be awash.” A few more stations only are necessary to complete 
the determination of the tides of the Gulf. The dividing line between 
the Atlantic and the Gulf series has already been nearly detected. 

There is a large amount of incidental matter of interest appended to 
this report. The climate of portions of our coast, various methods of 
determining longitude and observing the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, analyses of boiler crusts, methods of making lithographic trans- 
fers, &e., are ably though briefly discussed. Altogether, this Report 
is highly creditable to the Government which organized, and the emi- 


nent gentleman who so admirably superintends the Coast Survey. 
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Growth in Holiness ; or, the Progress of the Spiritual Life. By 
Frepertck Witiram Fazer, D. D. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co., 
1855.—Whatever may be thought of Dr. Faber’s theology, which is 
that of the Church of Rome, no one, after reading this little book, can 


doubt his sincerity and earnestness. The volume is intended asa guide 
+ 


to converts in the different stages of a religious life, and is manifestly 
written from the author’s own experience. The style is forcible, ele- 
gant and scholarly, and the feeling of the work eminently devout. 


Ancient History: from the Dispersion of the Sons of Noe, to the Bat- 
tle of Actium, and chang of the Roman Republic into an Empire. By 
Perer Frevet, D. D., Professor of History in St. Mary’s College, 
Baltimore. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co., 1855.—-The spirit of 
modern research has invaded even the realms of antiquity, and the 
grey old fathers of history have not escaped the rough handling of 
modern criticism. Traditional stories implicitly elieved, from genera- 
tion to generation, since the days of Solon and the Tarquins, have re- 
cently been examined and found to be unworthy the faith which has 


been accorded to them. Herculaneum and Pompeii are not the only 


exhumations of ancient life which modern industry has made. Out of 
old writings, and even from the etymologies of ancient tongues, facts 
have been disentombed, and the names of Niebuhr and Arnold sound to 
the scholar very much as those of Columbus and Vespucci do to the 
geographer. 

There remain some, however, who still adhere to the faith in the old 
historians, and whose reverential awe for antiquity does not permit them 
to criticise any thing written in ancient Athens or Rome. Of this 
school was Rollin, whose blind unquestioning faith is amusing to the 
modern reader. 


Our author holds a middle position between the doubting critics and 
the believing pupils of antiquity. While he admits the difficulties 
which environ some of the stories we have all read in school, he never- 
theless follows the early historians pretty closely in his text, reserving 
his ineredulity for his notes. In some instances, however, he seems 


not even to question the statements of the ancient writers. Thus he 


alludes to the Cyropeedia without entering any protest against the twad- 
dle of that silly old political novel. 

He has, however, faithfully compiled a good compendium of ancient 
history, and this very adherence to his authorities gives us confidence 
in the honesty with which he has discharged his task. 


t is a history 
30 
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of epochs, and the classification of them is clear and satisfactory. At 
the close of the volume there is an interesting discussion on the Laws, 
Polity, Arts, Manners and Customs of Ancient Nations, which is care- 


fully compiled from the best authorities. 


Modern History ; from the coming of Christ, and the change of the 
Roman Republic’into an Empire, to the year of our Lord 1854. By 
Perer Frevet, D. D.—the tenth edition. Baltimore: John Murphy & 
Co., 1855.—A great difficulty among scholars and historians has been 
the determination of the line of demarcation between ancient and mod- 
ern history. All perceive the marked difference between the types of 
the two civilizations, but it is not easy to fix the epoch at which the 
change took place. Some make it the reign of Charlemagne, others 
the final irruption of the barbarians, which extinguished the last feeble 
remains of the imperial grandeur of Rome. Our author, more philoso- 
phically, begins withgthat which was certainly the great cause of this 
difference—the coming of our Saviour. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to the importance of certain maxims of 
religion and principles of government, and the warmth with which they 
have been discussed, it is impossible to find a historian who is totally 
without bias; and as these questions underlie the entire fabric of modern 
society, and mingle with the whole course of modern history, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impracticable, to get a reliable and impartial 
history of events. 

The majority of received historical works are based upon a belief in 
the necessity and desirableness of the Reformation, and have that in 
view during their whole course. Of course, a certain tinge will thereby 
be given to the productions of the most candid mind. It is, therefore, 
important to every one who wishes to get a fair view of the whole sub- 
ject, to read the other side of the question. 

Now, ,this book of Dr. Fredet’s looks at history from the opposite 
point of view. A member and clergyman of the Church of Rome, he 
does not acknowledge the necessity of the Reformation. He writes, 
however, fairly, and gives his authorities for his statements. His book 
is free from the seurrility which disfigures so many works which deal 
with these questions; and while he is perfectly firm, he never forgets 


the courtesy due to his antagonists. 


Afraja, a Norwegian and Lapland Tale; or Life and Love tn 
Norway. Translated from the German of Theodore Muggi, by Epwam 
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Joy Morris. Fifth Edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1855.—Afraja, who gives the name to this novel, is a Lapland en- 
chanter, or sorcerer, possessed of immense wealth, great cunning and 
skill in managing the simple people among whom he lives as a chief and 
prophet. The character is well drawn, though common, and possessing 
no particular salient points. 

A couple of love-stories, the excitement of speculation, and an attempt 
to ruin the hero, constitute the staple of the book. This hero, Mar- 
straud, is a nobleman, with an estate sadly out of repair, which he 
attempts to mend by a visit to the wild, rocky fastnesses of Norway. 
There he falls in with Niel Helgestad, a hard, cold speculator, bold and 
unscrupulous, and, at the same time, cunning and far-sighted. He is 
decidedly the most vigorously drawn character in the novel. Then we 
have a couple of cast-iron Norwegian damsels, one of whom falls in love 
with the hero in a bleak sort of Polar fashion, not at all like the ardor 
of that famous pair of Greenland lovers over whose unhappy fate our 
grandmothers used to shed so many tears. The only warm, womanly 
creature in the novel is Gula, old Afraja’s daughter. She is one of the 
creations that live in a reader’s memory. 

Altogether, it is a good novel, and will repay the time spent in its 
perusal. It is also a little out of the common way, and has the merit 
of freshness. Its moral is good, and the fifth commandment is brought 
out altogether too strongly for any latitude south of the Polar Cirele. 


An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with a collection of Astronom- 
ical Tables. By Eras Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics 
and Practical Philosophy in the University of the city of New York, 
&e. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The science of Astronomy has 
not fallen behind the rapid progress of its eognate studies. New 
comets, new planets, new laws of sidereal motion have been discovered, 
old doctrines have been re-examined, and the sphere of application of 
the science to every-day life has been widened. Our own country has 
not been laggard in the prosecution of the study of this noble science. 
It is less than twenty-five years since the first refracting telescope, 
above a portable size, was introduced in the United States, and now we 
have two permanent observatories, thoroughly organized and liberally 
supplied with all the necessary implements. Already results of no 
small moment have been obtained. ‘‘ Not only have the latitude and 
longitude of numerous places in the United States been accurately de- 
termined, but a large number of fixed stars have been carefully ob- 
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served and catalogued; improved methods of observation have been 
invented ; the plans of the different members of our solar system have 
been accurately observed and compared with the best tables; new tables 
have been constructed, claiming an accuracy superior to any thing 
heretofore known in Europe; and we have, at last, our own nautical 
ephemeries, which, it is hoped, will contribute to hasten the era of our 
national scientific independence.” 

In the midst of this progress, however, it appears that a text-book 
has been wanting, not one which meets the demand having been pub- 
lished in the English language. To supply this desideratum our author 
has put forth the book before us, which he has attempted to accommo- 
date to the wants of amateur observers, practical surveyors, government 
engineers and seamen engaged in voyages of discovery, while he also 
has had in view the requirements of students who desire to add this (as 
he thinks all who are acquiring a liberal edueation should) to the eata- 
logue of their studies. 

In carrying out this design, the author has furnished us with a full 
and reliable text-book for all who would enter into the pursuits of the 
astronomer. He begins with a description of the observatory, the pre- 
cautions to be observed in selecting its site and the plan on which it 
should be built. The Telescope is next considered, its varieties, qual- 
ities, position and manipulations. The other astronomical instruments 
are then successively taken up and their construction and management 
explained. 

The apparatus having been deseribed, the problems of the observatory 
are expounded, and numerous tables for the facilitation of calculations 
given. Upon these great care and labor have been bestowed. Some 
haye been extended and modified anew, others have been wholly re- 
computed, and one, a Table of the Moon’s Parallax in Right Ascension 
and Declination for the Cambridge Observatory, is entirely original. 

Astronomical students and the public generally, have to thank Pro- 
fessor Loomis for this excellent Treatise, which adds to his already wide 


and well-earned reputation. 


re 


Dictionary of Medical Terminology, Dental Surgery, and the Colla- 
teral Sciences. By Chapin A. Harris, M. D., D. D. S., Professor of 
the Principles of Dental Surgery in the Baltimore College, &e. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 
1855.—Baltimore is certainly the world’s metropolis for Dental Science. 
It is well known that in every thing pertaining to the science and art 
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of Dentistry, America is far ahead of Europe, and that the text-books 
of that continent are made upon this. Now, of all the cities of the 
Union, Baltimore is the most celebrated for its contributions to this 
speciality of medicine. It possesses the oldest, largest, and best ap- 
pointed school of Dental Surgery in the world, the oldest journal 
devoted to its interests, and has put forth nearly all the text-books for 
students that have emanated from the press. 

Dr. Harris, the author of the present volume, has a world-wide repu- 
tation in his profession. He has done more than any living man to 

advance it to its present position. He found it abandoned almost en- 
tirely to quackery, challenging no respect from the world and deserving 
little. He labored zealously, however, and, with the aid of some kin- 
dred spirits, succeeded in raising it from its low estate and putting it 
upon a level with the other specialities of medicine. 

The book before us is a monument of industry and perseverance. It 
has been compiled during the intervals of a large and laborious prac- 
tice, and written with a hand tremulous from the exertions of a long 
day spent at the operating-chair, yet for fullness and applicability to 
the purposes for which it is designed, it may challenge comparison with 
the productions of learned leisure. 

It is full and satisfactory, while at the same time, it is sufficiently 
brief for the purposes of the student, who does not want to stop to read 
encyclopaedia articles when he is at a loss for the meaning of a word 
which he has met in the course of his reading. In Dentistry it is eo- 
pious and elaborate, while in Medicine it is sufficiently full for the 
general reader of this science. Its chemical definitions are more nu- 
merous than those of any Medical Dictionary of which we know any 
thing, and, in this department it supplies a desideratum which every 
reader must have often felt. 

The present edition has been greatly enlarged and very much im- 
proved. About eight thousand new words have been added, and to 
make room for them, long articles have been curtailed and the depart- 
ments of Biography and Bibliography have been very judiciously omit- 
ted. In this way, the book has been greatly increased in value, without 
any material augmentation of size 

Universal Dictionary of Weights and Measures, Ancient and Modern ; 
Reduced to the Standards of the United States of America. By J. a. 
AtexanperR. Baltimore: Wm. Minifie & Co.—There is no man in the 


United States better fitted to compile a work of this kind than Mr. 
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Alexander. Patient and untiring in his investigations, precise and 
cautious in his experiments, and thoroughly acquainted with all the 
minutiz of the subject under consideration, any thing he puts forth 
may be received with implicit faith. The present work, as its title im- 
plies, contains all the known measures and weights of the world, ancient 
and modern, reduced to American standards, and also the systems of 
weights and measures of all nations, whether civilized or barbarous. 
The mechanical execution of the book is worthy the high character of 


its contents. 


An lytical Inve stigations conce rning the credibility, of the Scriptures, 
and of the Religious system inculcated in them : together with an LHistori- 
cal Exhibition of Human conduct during the several Dispensations under 
which Mankind have been placed by their Creator. By J. H. MeCut- 
Lon, M. D. In two volumes, 8vo. Baltimore: James 8. Waters.— 
There must be two sides to every question, or it ceases to be a subject 
of interest to the mass of the people. There must be antagonism, or 
men are not satisfied. ‘*‘ What is Truth?” is a question asked to this day 
as jeeringly or as carelessly as it was by the lips of Pontius Pilate, in 
the presence of its incarnate self; and the answers to it are as various 
and contradictory as they ever have been. What is Truth in nature, 
in art, in life, in morals? (/uot homines tot sententie. The revolu- 
tions of years have not yet enlightened all men; the strong wrestlings 
of primitive thinkers have been in vain for the majority of our race. 
The old diversity of opinion continues, the ignorance remains, in old 
theological phrase, invincible. 

To what purpose then, it might be asked, have been the lives and 
labors of so many saints and sages? Have they, after all their toil, 
done no more than the dull bind, who has lived a pensioner upon the 
elements for so many years, only that he might return to them that 
which he borrowed, after the strong hand of death has stilled the throb- 
bings of his heart? Have all these painful watchings, this indefatiga- 
ble search, these Titanic wrestlings with armed and dominant error, 
been equivalent only to so much ‘‘ strenuous idleness?” Must vanitas 
vanitatum be chanted even over these labors of the heart and of the 
soul ? 

Never! These heroes of thought and of faith have not lived in 
vain. True, they have not broken all the strength of error. The hosts 
of darkness, though often beaten, have rallied again and again, and 


still hover, in skirmishing parties, around the march of the armies of 
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light. The two principles of evil and good continue still their interne- 
cine war, and the last trump is the only one that will call them from 
the battle-field to their several homes. But though, for the world is 
large, that great battle still rages and will rage, yet in individual hearts 
the war is over and the shrined images of these victorious heroes rest 
quietly, their brows shaded with laurel and with olive. It is here that 
the result of their long and faithful lives is seen. Thanks to their zeal, 
it is not left for each spirit to do the battle for itself alone against the 
host of doubts and fear that environ it. 

Upon one great and momentous question the world is still divided, 
the truth or falsehood of those writings which teach the religion pro- 
fessed by Christendom. For many centuries these Scriptures have been 
before the world, millions have reverently received them, hundreds 
have sealed their testimony to their faith in them with their blood. 
Myriads have bounded into the arms of death with joy, believing that 
the great doctrines of these writings had stripped the grim foe of our 
race of all his terrors, and rendered him a much desired messenger of 
love and not the grim usher of destruction. 

On the other hand, hosts of doubters have not hesitated to express 
their disbelief in these writings, and to sneer at those who believe them, 
as fanatics and slaves of superstition. In one or other of these parties, 
or holding a dubious and indefinable position between them, we find 
every member of our race. 

Those who deny that these Scriptures are what they profess to be, 
the revelation of the mind and will of God, so far as it may be neces- 
sary for men to know it, adopt two main lines of argument. They 
either assert that these books have been fraudulently palmed upon the 
world, being the production of priests who have put them forth to sub- 
serve their own selfish ends, and therefore of no value or authority, or 
they contend that they contain intrinsic evidence that they are not the 
revelation of the Almighty. The opponents of Christianity, therefore, 
are divisible into two distinct classes, first, those who deny the veracity 
of its recognized writers, and secondly, those who controvert its doc- 
trines. 

In reality, however, the great argument hinges wpon the credibility 
of the sacred writers themselves. If it can be shown that they were men 
of unquestionable integrity, who really related what they saw and 
heard, then all objections to their statements fall to the ground, unless 
it can be shown that they were deceived, and that what they took for 
visible and audible signs of the presence of God, were really only tricks 
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or else delusions of their lively imaginations. It is difficult to conceive 
upon what the skeptic can base such an argument, unless upon a demon- 
strated discrepancy between the revelation supposed to have been re- 
ceived and the real character of the Almighty. Such a demonstration, 
course, presupposes a knowledge of that character. 

But how is such knowledge to be attained. Manifestly there are but 
two ways in which God can disclose his character to men, viz: by re- 
velation and by his works, whether of nature or of Providence. The 
former having been already discarded, the only way left to ascertain 
the character of the Creator of the Universe is by an analysis of his 
acts as they come under our observations. 

Here then another important question occurs. How do we know 
that these phenomena which surround us are the acts of the Almighty, 
and not the blind motions of chance. Supposing that a sound and clear 
mind will soon suppress these suggestions of atheism, and overpowered 
by the evidences of design in every natural object which he sees, ac- 
knowledges an intelligent First Cause, another perplexing question 
arises: How is he to know whether there be one God or many? And 
if one, how can he determine what his character is? 

Natural Religion, that is, this very reasoning upon the facts of Na- 
ture and Providence, is said to teach us that God is good. Our author 
spends some time upon the consideration of this proposition, and shows, 
most satisfactorily, that no such doctrine can, by any possibility, be 
deduced from a fair argument upon this subject. Nature speaks two 
different languages. We find in the world around us, evidences of both 
goodness and severity, and the best thing that Natural Religion can do, 
is to recur to the old oriental hypothesis of two principles, one of good, 
the other of evil, struggling together for the mastery. 

In like manner, the author goes on to show that those who deny the 
truth of this revelation, cannot find fault with it on the score of its 
antagonism to some code of morals of universal obligation and eternal 
authority, because they are not able to establish the existence of any 
such codes to point out its fundamental laws. Objections, therefore, 
urged on the score of incompatibility with God’s character, or the eter- 
nal laws of justice are out of place in this discussion. 

The controversy, therefore, narrows itself down to the simple ques- 
tion of the credibility of the writers of Holy Scripture, and to this our 
author addresses himself, after having first established, by the general 
consent of lawyers, certain rules of evidence. He proceeds to show 
that the various hypotheses of priestly forgery and kingly fraud in the 
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production of these writings are absurd, and must be given up. This 
he forces upon his reader by a series of the most cogent arguments. 
Nor does he stop at the vindication of the credibility of the inspired 
writers. He goes on to make out a sort of body of divinity, criticis- 
ing the various opinions of theologians and the received doctrines of 
Christendom with great freedom. It is impossible to follow him through 
the multiplicity of themes of discussion, and we therefore take leave of 
his work, which we consider one of the most masterly, candid, and able 
vindications of the truth of Christianity that we have ever read. 


The Summer-Land; A Southern Story. By a Cutty or tue Sun. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The author of this calls himself a 
Southerner, and puts it forth as a picture of Southern society. It isa 
lively, spirited story, with a fair proportion of incident and abundance 
of interlude. There is a sharp, off-hand, man-of-the-world style of 
satire pervading the whole performance. But we protest against this 
combination of tawdry splendor, ostentatious meanness, flashy idleness, 
and polite ferocity being accepted as a true portrait of Southern char- 
acter. The ‘‘ pistol-and-whiskey” system is not universally dominant 
in the slave-holding States, as our author’s sketches would lead his un- 
suspecting readers to believe. 

We give a single sentence as an illustration of the spirit of the book. 
The author is defining the term ‘‘clever fellow.” ‘‘In the South, the 
latter title designates a man who has a chivalrous sense of honor, a gen- 


erous, courageous temper, and « good capacity for liquor.” 


Inez: A Tale of the Alamo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is an improbable tragedy manufactured for the Native American 
market. It is the same old mansion of romance, with a modern Span- 
ish or Mexican front. It purports to be a story of the Texan war of 
Independence, though in reality it is a theological argument on the re- 
lative merits of Protestantism and Popery, bearing, of course, very 
strongly against the church of Rome, and held together by a very 
slender thread of a love story. There is not a natural character, and 
scarcely a natural phrase in the whole volume. Inez, a sort of Mexi- 
can Maid of Saragossa, might have done very well in a story of the 
struggle between the Moors and Christians, but she is not in keeping, as 
the painters say, with the rest of the romance. The young ladies talk 
book: all the time, and no one would suspect them of ever having been 
guilty of the impropriety which characterized Miss Becky Sharp’s de- 
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parture from that mansion of learning which formed her youthful mind. 


The ‘‘ Dick 


sonary” has been manifestly an ornament to their dressing 


table and the companion of their lives. 


Foster's F 


‘rst Principles of Chemistry, illustrated by a series of the 


most recently discovered and brilliant experiments known to the science. 
Adapted especially for classes. New York: Harper & Brothers.—An 
instructive little yolume—designed for popular education—discussing 


some of the most interesting experiments in a manner at once highly 
agreeable and entertaining. It is handsomely illustrated with numer- 


ous good engravings, and appears altogether in very good style. 


A Text-Book of Geometrical Drawing, for the Use o 


f Mechanics and 


} 
~ 


Schools. By Wi11am Minirig, Architect. Baltimore: published by 


the Author. 
fifth edition. 


1854.—This excellent Text-Book has already reached its 
It has been adopted in Schools of Design, and wherever 


Mathematical Drawing is taught, and has given universal satisfaction 


to all who h 
marks of the 


and has had 


ave used it. It is full, and admirably arranged, bearing 


» practical teacher who has felt the necessities of his pupils, 


the skill to provide for them. 


The lessons are progressive—beginning at the simplest rudiments, 


and gradually advancing to the more complicated problems. Every 


step of the pupil is illustrated by numerous diagrams. He is conducted 


through the 


various stages of elementary geometrical drawing up to the 


more complex designs of the architect and the machinist. In short 
I £ , 


the book is what it professes to be—a complete manual of elementary 


mechanical drawing. 


It is usele 


ss for us to bestow upon it our commendation, as it has 


already recommended itself to all the prominent schools in the country. 


Harpe r’s 
the United 


Scotia. By 
York: Harper & Brothers.—We have already noticed the reception of 


Ntatistical Gazetteer r f the World, particularly de sertbing 
State s of An erica, Canada, Ne w Brunswi k and Nova 


> J. Carvin Smrrn. Illustrated by Seven Maps. New 


the early numbers of this work, which was issued in parts, and now 


that it is completed, we are glad to repeat the favorable opinion then 


expressed. 


It is a large imperial octavo volume of nearly two thousand 


closely printed pages. We have looked over the descriptions of several 


out-of-the-w: 


ance, and find that they are correct, and brought down to the latest 





1y parts of our country with which we have some acquaint- 
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date. We therefore feel safe in recommending the book to our readers 
as an accurate one. Its voluminous size is sufficient evidence of its 
fullness, and upon examination we find that the utmost care has been 
bestowed upon its compilation. The post-towns of the United States 
are given in full, no matter how small, and all the new counties have 
been introduced. 


On the whole, we recommend it cordially to all persons in want of 
books of this sort. It ought to be in every merchant’s counting-house, 


and on every lawyer’s table. 


The Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington. 
By R. R. Mappen, M.R.1.A. In two volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—The Countess of Blessington has occupied too con- 
spicuous a position in the literary world for us to dispatch her Memoirs 
in the short space of a hurried critical notice. We shall give a review 
of the book in our next numbér. 


The War of Ormuzd and Ahrim in in the Nineteenth Ci ntury. By 
Henry Winter Davis. Baltimore: James S. Waters.—Mr. Davis 
has studied the speeches of Kossuth till he has become imbued with 
their spirit. He puts that charlatan’s construction upon the policy of 
the farewell address of the great First President, and dissents, of course, 
from the sober, statesmman-like views of Mr. Clay, enunciated in his 
famous interview with the Hungarian exile. Our author thinks that 
we ought to be beforehand with the European governments in their 
dreaded prospective attack upon our liberties, and carry our banner 
into the fight on the first blast of the trumpet that calls their legions to 
anew attack upon the masses struggling for liberty. 

It is avery magnificent idea to make us the arbiters of the world’s 
destiny, the armed apostles of an impossible freedom. But for what 


7 


should we throw away our time, our money, and our lives? For the 
whims of dreaming political philosophers, the vagaries of barricade 
heroes, and the fancies of rhapsodical poets? We can see, for our- 
selves, by looking at those who immigrate into this country, that the 
European people are not yet ripe for self-government. They have no 
clear idea of constitutional freedom. ‘‘ License they mean when they 
ery Liberty!” France had a republic, and what did she do with it? 


She bustled awhile, and then lay quietly down under the coup d'etat, to 
enjoy a second-hand empire, perfectly content with the change. Her 


example has been fatal to the cause of Kuropean democracy, and has 
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postponed indefinitely the liberation of the masses. It has also very 
much cooled the ardor of our sympathies with foreign revolutions, and 
justified the traditional ‘‘ mind-your-own-business” policy of our 
leaders. 

For the rest, this book is a sketch of the history of Europe, particu- 
larly of the machinations of the Holy Alliance and the struggles of the 
people, since the downfall of Napoleon. It is written with earnestness, 
and in a showy, oratorical style, and exhibits extensive reading and 
familiar acquaintance with the subjects discussed; but it labors under 
the disadvantage of occupying a nondescript position. It is not a formal 
history, for it is not full enough for that; neither is it a review, though 
written rather in that style, because it is too long. Still it presents a 
condensed view of the political events of Europe for the past thirty 
years, and is valuable on that account to the general reader. 


Grace Lee. By Jutta Kavanacu. Sixth Thousand. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
cold, harsh, proud men becoming ardent and passionate lovers ; so that 





Jane Eyre set the fashion for ugly heroines, and 


we no longer expect to see lady writers allowing their principal female 
character the merit of beauty, or their hero that of decent civility. 
Grace Lee is another of those homely heroines, a strong but sweet char- 
acter; and her lover, Mr. Owen, a hard, ambitious, bold, unscrupulous 
man, with one merit—constancy and fervor in his affection for her. 
The book is written with great power and masculine eloquence, and 
owes its interest entirely to the force of passionate feeling, and not at 
all to any special trick in situation or skill in plot. It is a capital novel, 
and we cannot express our gratitude to the author that it has no moral. 
We have been so bored with stories written to expound and enforce 
some political, social, or religious: system, that it is quite a blessing to 


be permitted to enjoy a story without being involved in a controversy. 


North and South. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is another 


of the ugly-heroine and savage-l ver class of novels. A tall, ugly young 


lady from the south of England, meets with a tall, ugly young gentle- 
man in the north of England. The scene is laid in one of the manu- 
facturing districts. The operatives strike for higher wages; and in 
some of the impossible situations in which the heroine is placed, some- 
body strikes her upon the head with a stone, which somebody is after- 


wards drowned. And so, after a dozen chapters of heroic nonsense, 
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mysterious nothings, and north country broken English twaddle, the 
tall, savage young gentleman having become poor, and the tall, ugly 
young lady having become rich, ugly feminine bestows herself upon 
savage masculine, and voila tout. 

Travels in Europe and the East: A Year in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. By Samvue. Irenxvus Pre. 
In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Samuel Ire- 
neus Prime is one of the most inveterate notability hunters we know 
of. Lives, living and dead, are his game, and no bloodhound has a 
keener or more persevering run after his appropriate prey than he. He 
runs down distinguished divines and seizes them within the sacred en- 
closure of their own church rails. He pushes into poets’ houses and 
fastens upon them. He goes to palaces on days when they are closed 
to the public, and perseveres till he gets admission. He gets in the 
train of a member of Parliament and goes into the House of Commons 
with him, while other people struggle ineffectually for tickets to the lob- 
bies. He frequents great dinners, but does not forget propriety and 
gravity of deportment, and retires in the middle of the banquet. He 
takes care to tell us that he waits on a distinguished lady to the dinner 


table, who is of so exalted a rank, that she can afford to disregard the 


set order of the banquet, and take precedence of the vast majority of 
the guests. He does not forget even those who are in any way con- 
nected with the distinguished people he so much admires. He visits 
Miss Southey, calls on the _ Maid of Athens,” Ww hose sick daughter he 


has brought from her bed that he may look at her; sheds a tear over 
the grave of the ‘* Dairyman’s Daughter.” There is one piece of ab- 
stinence and self-denial, however, for which we thank him. He rever- 
ences the sanctity of the recent grief at Rydal Mount, and forbears to 
intrude upon the widow Wordsworth. 

As for style, we have little to commend. He is dull and prosy, but 
in the midst of such interesting scenes the author, however heavy he 
may be, cannot always be absolutely unbearable, and we therefore find 


his book, in certain parts, quite readable. 



































2 HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, ETC. 








HOUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES, © 


AT THE 





WAREROOMS OF 


CORTILAN & CO. 


Where those commencing or about replenishing, will find every thing that may be 
needed from the commonest kitchen utensil to the finest Parlor Ornament. Importing 
direct all Foreign Goods from the manufactories, and being engaged largely in the 
manufacture of many articles ourselves, purchasers may rely upon obtaining all they 
may desire upon the very best terms, and at very small profits. 


BLOCK TIN GOODS—Chafing Dishes, Cof- 
fee Urns, Coffee and Tea Pots, Egg Boilers, Plate 
Warmers, Oyster Tureens, Dish Covers, Nursery 
Lamps, etc., in great variety on hand, and any 
article made *o order or altered to suit the pur- 
chasers. 

ENGLISH ENAMELED WARE—Saucepans 
with covers, Preserving Kettles, Porringers, Tea 
Kettles, Gridirons, Frying Pans, Coffee Mills, etc. 





IVORY TABLE CUTLERY—Table and Des- 
sert Knives, with and without Forks; Knives 
and forks in dozens and sets of 51 and 53 pieces; 
Game and Beef Carvers andSteels. These goods 
we have from the best makers known. 

TABLE AND DOOR MATS—(Oil Cloth Table 
Mats, Grass Mats, Chinese Willow and French 
Mats, Lamp Mats, Manilla, Sheepskin, Cane, 
Ambrosial and Rope Door Mats. 





WOODEN WARE—Wash Tubs, Flour and 
Sugar Pails, Barrel Covers, Clothes Horses, Salt 
and Spice Boxes, Knife Boards and Boxes, 
Buckets, Butter Prints. 

BRUSHES—Feather Dusters, Furniture Brusb- 
es, Velvet, Sweeping, Wiping, Plate, Window, 
Shoe, Hearth, Crum), Stair, Horse and Carriage 
Brushes. 

COMMON TIN AND SHEET IRON WARE 
of every description, and Japanned Chamber 
Buckets, Water Cans, Toilet Jars, Basins and 
Pitchers, Wine Coolers, Spittons, Knife Boxes, 
etc. 

BRONZED IRON GOODS—Hat Racks, Un- 
brella Stands, Marble Top Tables, Spittoons, 
Fenders, Andirons, Chairs, Settees, etc. 

GAS FIXTURES—Chandeliers, Hall and Din- 
ing Room Pendants, Mantle Ornaments, plaia 
and ornamented’ Brackets, Shades, etc. 

TEA TRAYS AND WAITERS—Gothic, El 
liptic, Victoria, Albert and oval patterns, in 
dozens, sets or singly, from 10 to 30 inches. 

PLATED ALBATA WARE—Fine Tea and 
Coffee Sets, Casters, Waiters, Candlesticks, Cake 
Baskets, Coffee Urns, Napkin Rings, Pickle 
Stands, Butter Coolers, Toast Racks, Pitchers, 
Salt Stands, Spoons, Forks, Salt and Mustard 
Spoons, Soup Ladles. 

ENGLISH BRITANNIA WARE—Tea and 
Coffee Sets, Coffee Urns, Casters, Tea Kettles, 
Dish Covers. 

SCISSORS—Pocket Scissors, Nail and Button- 
hole do., Tailors’ and Banking Shears, Ladies 
Work and Cutting-out Scissors, etc. etc. 


We have mentioned above a few articles, merely to show the description of Goods 
we deal in, asking an examination of our stock, feeling assured that it will be found 


one of the most complete in the country. 


Persons out of the city may rely upon 


having their orders filled up as correctly as if they were here in person. 


CORTLAN & CO. 


203 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Importers of Foreign, Fancy and Staple Goods, and manufacturers of Scott’s Patent 


Refrigerators and Bathing Apparatus of all descriptions. 
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WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER WARE, ETC. 3 


JEWELRY! JEWELRY! JEWELRY! 
SOUTHOSER WANURPASTORY. 


We would respectfully inform the Trade that we are prepared to execute ete, D sig for 
jewsLRY in all the various styles of Carved, Chased, Enameled or plain varieties. ng every 
weility, with the aid of steam power, we can confidently assure Our patrons the fullest satisfaction 
vith regard to workmanship or material. Terms equal to the best northern a co 


Factory, Wine St., between Light and Charles Sts., Baltimore. 


A. E. WARNER, 


GOLD & SILVER SMITH, 


No. 10 NORTH GAY STREET, 
BALTIMORE, 

Manufactures to order and keeps on hand Silver Ware of the 

inest standard, and workmanship of the richest styles. He, 












iso offers a fuil and choice stock of new styles of fine Gold 
Jewelry, embracing a great variety of Plain Gold, Enameled, 
Pearl, Diamond, Opal, and other Sets; together with an assort- 
nent of best quality Silver Plated Ware, such as Cake Baskets, 


srespectfully offered at moderate prices. 


ft T eps pep GR > ) 
IGE WATER PITERERS, 
avented by the late James Stimpson and patented to his Executor, James H. Stimpson, who 
doné manufactures and has them for sale. Also, Sulphuric Acid, Copperas, Spanish Brown, and 
ther articles produced by manufacturing Chemists. 
41 South Charles street, Baltimore. 


GEORGE W. WEBB, | GABRIEL D. CLARK, — 
GOLDSMITH AND JEWELER, | Corner of Calvert and Water streets, 
| 
| 


las removed to the Old Established Jewelry <M his Gli Established Watch end Sondiry tore, 
Stand on the " | Informs his friends that he now offers for sale a 
§.E. Corner of Baltimore and Charles sts. fine assortment of superior Gold and Silver 
There he intends keeping a well selected stock Watches, Gold Chains, Keys, Breastpins, Finger 
{Fine Gold and Silver Watches, Silver and Rings Ear Rings, Pencil Cases, Silver Ware, &c. 
ag Ware, Rich Jewelry, and Fine Fancy Ar-| | ath ratriel D. One® is sole Agent for the 
ides, In the manufacture and repair of Jew- | 5° ° W. Dixon’s celebrated London Watches, 
dry, every attention will be paid to neatness | in the city of Baltimore. 


MW ability. The W: Jepartme ill 
i durability. The Watch Department will| , . worers. doe. 


under the charge of Mr. Jacob Bradenbaugh, + 

‘to has had a long experience as a practical M cCl B38 & BS. M, 
torkman, and will give his personal attention (Between Light and Charles sts po story,) 

0 the Repairing of Fine Watches. Purchast 's | Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Watches, 
my rely on getting articles of such quality as Jewelry, Tools and Materials. 


epresented. Orders from the country attended OE SPS F == 
with fidelity and dispatch. SAMUEL KIRK & SON, 
" " — 172 Baltimore Street, 
R. CAMPBELL & SONS, Gold and Silver Smiths, Manufacture elegant 


| 
205 Baltimore street, Silver Ware, and Import Plated Ware, 
| 





mporters and Manufacturers of Watches, Jew- Watches, Jewelry, &c. &., 
elry and Silver Ware. 





J. THOMSON LAWS’ 
Chronometer, Watch and Jewelry Establishment, 
138 Baltimore Street. 


Chronometers rated by transit observations. 


JAMES NINDE’S 
Chronometer, Watch and Jewelry Store, 
11 South Gay street. 











4 TOBACCO, SEGARS, ETC. 


[ESTABLISHED | IN 1837. 1 


CHARLES D. DE FORD & C0. vis 
1OBACCO COMMISSION MERCHAN? 


AND 


IMPORTERS OF HAVANA SEGARS & 


AND 


LEAF TOBACCO 

























No. 37 SOUTH GAY STREET, . 
BALTIMORE. s 
Our Mr. Georce T. De Forp resides in Havana"? ? 
ind devotes his personal attention to the selecti ott 
f Seaars for our sales. pect 
We are prepared to execute orders to any extenifiad ref 
for all styles and qualities. Bue 
coy uray 
W.P. HULTZ & CO. i Jo 
al. Jo 
o, Dr 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF Bes 
~ .xUI 
j t ¢ } : 
WO 9 N 
Ligh 
Warehouse, No. 90 Lombard st., lst door west of South st. ‘ 
uiac 
The undersigned nests respectfully inform their friends that they have associated themse@is Sy, 
together, under the style and firm of W. P. Hultz & Co., for the purpose of transacting a Whol@Mey | 
sale Business in the Importing and Manufacture of Se; gars and Tobacco. Jrsters 
The Manufacture of Segars will claim our special attention, and it will be our constant aim] 1% 4) 
maintain uniformity of material in the different brands, and that no effort will be spared to exectthants 
orders promptly and to render entire satisfaction to customers, for the a¢ complishment of whidthity in f 
we have every facility. We shall be in constant receipt of several brands of Imported Havana sijj-——— 
German Segars, direct from the manufacturers. We have connected with us two manufacturer 
Tobacco in Virginia, which will enable us to have constantly on hand, pounds, half pounds, fv 
and eights lump Tobacco, embracing strictly choice, fine, good and medium qualities, the maa dbacco 
facture of various factories in Virginia. Also bright fancy Twist, Balls or Fi ig and Prime To 
. P. HULTZ, Late Manager of the Segar Manufactory of T. G. Lrrtix & ©. 
J. PAUL JONES, Late of H. E. Tuomas & Co. Reve 
; raid lide ’ ages 
, TTA 2 .NL. } iles, Es 
WARWICK & ARMISTEAD, WILLIAM H. EREK, = 
51 Lombard street, 96 Lombard st. Bank : F 
Commission Agents Jor the sale of Manufacture d TOBACCO COMMISSION AGENCY. Baltimor 
r 1 L a Tob rO. ze 
— “2 - < or “ve ae Wholesale Dealer in Imported and Manufactw 
mtstrbesomr — a — the — and best of Domestic Segars. Leaf and manufac P 
assortment of bright Lobacco m the market, at tured Tobacco, Snuffs, &c. War 
their warehouse. es 
penonges — . ris eae Weare 
MITCHELL, SEARS & CO. W. A. MARBURG, ed 
16 South Charles street, near Baltimore st. No. 48 Lombard street, 8 a5 in 
Tobacco Commission Merchants, and Importers (OPPOSITE THB PUBLIC STORE, ) Whole: 


and Manufacturers of Segars, Leaf Importer of German Segars, Wines, Brandi eto g 
Tobacco, Snuff, &e, Gin, German Glue, &c | 





TEAS, WINES, GROCERIES, ETC. 5 





MARYLAND 


SERAM SUGAR REPTNING CO, 
F. W. BRUNE & SONS, AGENTS. 


Manufacture all descriptions of 


' BUGLAR AND SZROP, 





' |} McPHERSON & THOMAS, 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
73 South Street, 


fire particular attention to sales of Flour, 
fain and Tobacco, and purchases of Guano 
nd other Manures, exclusively on Commission. 
Respectfully solicit Consignments and Orders, 
nd refer to Messrs. William G. Harrison, John 
. Buck, Michael Herr, Courtney & Cushing, 
wray & Hazlehurst, Baltimore; Dr. Allen 
fhomas, Howard county; Dr. William B. Tyler, 
fl, John McPherson, Dr. William S. McPher- 
o, Dr. M. Davis, Frederick county. 

. NUMSEN, 

). F. THOMAS, 


NUMSEN, THOMAS & CO. 


Light Street, between Baltimore and Lom- 
bard Streets, 

pufacturers of Pickles, Catsups, Sauces, Jel- 

is, Syrups, Preserves, Pie Fruit, Vinegar, &c. 

Mey also put up, Hermetically sealed, Fresh 

Wysters, &c. 


Javan 
selectic 


y extent 















JNO. W. NUMSEN, 
NATHANIBL G. NUMSEN. 


it ait @# To all which they call the attention of Mer- 

O execlants, Hotel Keepers and the business commu- 

of whidihity in general. 

————————— ——— 

cturers BELT & BOWIE, 

nds, fr 1 Ellicott Street, 

“fe obacco and General Produce Commission Mer- 
chants. 

: & Co. 


Rererences—Daniei Spriggs, Esq., Cashier 

merchants’ Bank; Duvall, Rogers & Co.; Aquila 

files, Esq., Cashier Franklin Bank ; Trueman 

1093, Esq., Cashier Commercial and Farmers’ 

bank; Fitzgerald & Magruder; Long & Byrn, 
sy. pPutimore. 


— 


ufactw ait Settee nl i. 

vac PHCNIX SPICE MILLS, 
Warechouse 58 South Street. 

———@ Weare prepared to furnish the Southern Trade 
ith all articles of Crude and Ground Spices, 

et, Mustards, Chocolate, Cocoa, &c., at as low pri- 


(asin New York and Boston. 
Wholesale dealers will find it to their advan- 
"g6 to give us a call before going North 


CRAWFORD & BARRY, Proprietors 


Brandi 


And invite Southern Orders, which will be filled at the lowest 
Market Prices. 


CHARLES H. ROSS & CO. 
20 Commerce Street, 

(One door north of Pratt street, ) 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Brandies, 
Wines, Gin, Cordials, Segars, &c. 

Cognac Brandies, Dark and Pale, Otard, Hen- 
nessy and other brands; Holland Gin; Jamaica 
Spirits; New England Rum; Madeira, Port, 
Teneriffe, Sherry, Lisbon, Sicily, Madeira, Sweet 
Malaga and Champagne Wines. 


Particular attention is invited to their large 
Stock of Old Rye Whiskey. 


G. W. WAIT & SON, 
Manufacturers, 
72 Bowly’s Wharf, 

Proprietors of Paca’s Mills. G. W. Wait. 

Established 1812. 

Mustards, standard qualities. Ground Spices 
in every variety of styles. Racahout des Arabes. 
Flour of Rice, Table Salt, Currie Powder, Choc- 
olate, Mustard-seed Oil, &c. Prepared with the 
greatest care and attention. 


BRINTON & REDGRAVE, 


77 Bowly’s wharf, 





Commission Merchants. 


Particular attention paid to the sale of Lum- 
ber and Naval Stores. 

Rererences.—G. M. Troutman, Cashier West- 
ern Bank; McFarland, Evans & Co.; M. Tramp 
& Sons, Lumber merchants, Philadelphia; John 
Clark, Esq., President Citizens’ Bank ; Baldwit 
& Price, F. L. Brauns & Co., Baltimore. 


R. R. GRIFFITH & SON, 
50 South Street, 


Agents and General Commission Merchants for 
the sale of Mace, Cloves, Pepper, Ginger, 
Mustard, Allspice, Nutmegs, Cinna- 
mon, Dairy and Table Salt, Cocoa, 
Chocolate, Candles, Starch, 

Soap, Refined Sugars, Sy- 
rups, Molasses, &c. 











, WINES, 5 Ce, — 


I have removed from 122 Wsst Lomparp street, to the New es Commodious Warehouse, 
NO. 141 WEST PRATT STREET #* 
NEAR LIGHT, OPPOSITE THE MALTBY HOUSE, 


And will continue my 


CENA COMMISSION SUSIMESS 


For the Sale of 


Tobacco, Grain, and Country Produce 


Of all kinds; and will attend to the execution of Orders for purchasing. I will continue mm 
GUANO AGENCY, having increased facilities for supplying the best article, as usual, at the G 





) 


















ernment’s lowest aie c —the ton of 2240 lbs.—with a moderate charge of commission for purchasi =a 
and forwarding. I am having manufactured PHOSPHATE OF LIME, a superior article, whi _ 
I will warrant ‘to be pure. I have connected with my business, and shall at all times be suppli 

from the most celebrated manufactories in the Union, a large supply of AGRICULTURAL | Ss 


PLEMENTS, of every description, warranted, to which I particularly invite the attention 
Farmers and Dealers. Trusting, by strict attention to all business confided to my charge, I sh 


merit the patronage of the public. B. RHODES, — 


Cutle 


Hanc 








MIDDLEKAUFF, GLINES & CO. GRAFF & CO. 
47 West Pratt street, near Patterson, 38 South street, opp. Exchange Place, . 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, /mporters and Dealers in Foreign and Do R 
Have constantly on hand and for sale at the Liquors. 
lowest market prices, the following articles: G. & Co. desire to call particular attention First 





Sugars, Coffee, Liquors, Teas, Rice, Fish, Salt, | their very large stock of pure Old Rye Whis 
Tobacco, Segars, Molasses, Flour, Candles, &e. which cannot be surpassed. Every article: 
oe a — — proving as represented, will be takem back 


S. PARKHURST, all charges paid. 
sek ag tet EDWARD HYATT & CO. | 


Importer of Foreign Liquors, Wines, Brandies, 








Gin, &c., Dealer in Domestic Liquors, and 39 South Frederick street, 
General Commission Merchant. Importers of Liquors and Segars, and Sole Age 
Rererences.—Messrs. Drakely & Fenton, and| for thesale of the Old Monongahela Whisker 19 : 
J. . C. W: Wilson & Co., Baltimore. of the ‘‘Hammond,”’ ‘“ James Barton” 





““Morris’’ b s. 

GRANT & BROTHE aR. and ‘‘ Morris’’ brands 
Commission Merchants, THOMAS V. BRUN (DIGE, 
No.67 Exchange Peter. 74 Bowly’s wharf, Baltim 
Garant & Bro. pledge themselves to sell Ada-| Keeps constantly on hand a complete ass 
mantine Candles, in any sized lots, all A ilities | ment of Oils, Candles, Starch, Soaps, Cho? 
and style of packages, as low as any Factory or | lates, Cocoa, Ground Spices, &c., at low 

















Candle house in the United States, they being | market prices. - 4 H. 
regular ‘Agents for Manufacturers.’ NORRIS. CALDW ELL & CO. 
THOS. J. CARSON & CO. ‘CARSON & CO. 322 Baltimore street, mnaped 
i Bal ore. 9 Front st N. Y. 
Light street, Baltimore 4 “— — t, Ww Whol lesale Grocers and Importers of and Dealtgy’ and 
THOS. J. CARSON & CO. in Teas, Wines, Liquors, Havana Segars, &. 



























Western Produce Commission Merchants, J Country Produce sold. _ 
aaa | E. J. SNOW & CO. nent 
BUTT, RICKETTS & CO. 53 West Pratt street, oy ena 
N. E. Corner of Light and Pratt streets, (Between Patterson and Commerce, ) pee 
Wholesale Dealers in Foreign Fruits, Nuts, Se-| Commission Merchants and Dealers in Filo re a 
gars, &c., and Candy Manufacturers. | Grain, Mill Feed and Guano. rs 
CLARKE & JONES, | 8. @. HAND & OO. 

20 Light street. No. 101 Smith’s wharf, 
Manufacturers of Steam Refined Candy, and} Commission Merchants and Factors for thes pas 
wholesale dealers in Foreign Fruits, Nuts of Cotton, Sugar, Molasses and Westert TO 





and Segars. Produce. 





HARDWARE, CUTLERY, » ETC. 





——_ 


use, 


J. HOPKINSON SMITH, 
(Successor to Smith § Tyson, ) 
25 South Charles street, 
wnufacturer of Hook and Flathead Railroad 
Spikes, Wrought Iron Chairs, Plates and 
Fastenings of all kinds, Boiler Riv- 
ets, Bolts, &c. 
ge Orders promptly executed, 
rest prices. 


HISS & COLE, 


and at the 
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hand 29 South Charles street, (up stairs, 
rican and Foreign Hardware 

Merchants. 
gents for the sale of Fairbanks’ Platform 
les, Machine Leather Belts, American Eagk 
ils, Parallel Chain Vices, &c. 


Commission 


D KURTZ SCHAEFFER. FRANCIS B. 
HARDWARE. 

al 5 _ , , 

SCHAEFFER & LONEY, 
Hanover street, near Baltimore street, 
rters and wholesale dealers in Hardware, 
Cutlery and Guns, offer for sale a very 

large assortment of every thing 

in their line. 


ROBINSON & KREMER 
333 Baltimore street 
(First Tin Store above Howard street, 


LONEY. 


flesale Manufacturers and Dealers in Tin and 
Sheet Iron Wares, Block Tin, Britannia 
Metal , Bathing Apparatus, &c. 


RD V. WARD. GEO. 
WARD BROTHERS, 

Late Henry Pike & Ward. 
19 and 21 South Calvert street, 
prters and Dealers in Foreign and Domestic 
Hardware. 


JOSEPH B. ESCAVAILLE, 
Baltimore st., between Harrison & Frederick, 


in Imported and Domestic Segars, To- 
bacco and Snuff. 








W. WARD. 





" ‘WILLIAM M. IVES, 
Fire Engine Builder and Brass Founder, 
2 West Falls Avenue, 


All work done by me warranted to give entire 
satisfaction. 


C. BRYAN, 
53 South Calvert street, 
(BETWEEN PRATT AND LOMBARD, ) 
Manufacturer of Stoves and Sheet Iron Ware. 


ALEXANDER McCOMAS, 
51 Calvert street, 
Ms uker and Importer of Guns, Rifles and Pistols. 


EDWARD MAY, 
160 Franklin st. 
in Foreign and Domestic Hardware. 


M. KE ITH. JR. & SON, 
23 South Charles st. 

n Merchants for the sale of American 
Hi: ardware, Iron, &c. 


DUGAN & JENKINS, 


(SUCCESSORS TO CUMBERLAND DUGAN,) 

21 South Charles st. 
Manufacturers’ Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
American Hardware, keep constantly on 
hand a large and well assorted 
stock at Manufacturers’ 

Lowest ' Prices. 





De aler T 


Commissio 


JACOB TRU st. 
312 Baltimore st. 
BETWEEN LIBERTY AND HOWARD, 


Importer and Dealer in Germart, French, English 
and Domestic Fancy Goods, Watches, Clocks, 
Jewelry, Cutlery, Brushes, Combs, Fan- 
cy Hardware, ‘and Toys of every 
description. 


SAMSON CARISS & CO. 
140 Baltimore st. 





H. CAMPBELL MURRAY, 


| 

JARVIS BUILDING, 

‘ner Baltimore and North streets. | 

yand Light Iron Railings for Burial Lots, 

Balconies, &c., &c. 

ming in constant use at an extensive estab- | 
ent without the city, a large and complete 
ment of Fancy Railing Patte! rns, I am 
y enabled to receive orders for either Rich, 
um or Plain Railings, at very ee ‘rate pri- 
Specimens at my office, also Duplicate Pat- 

for sale. 


E. 


M. BOSLEY, | 
4 Light st. wharf, 
FOUR DOORS SOUTH OF PRATT STREET, ) 
er of Foreign and Domestic Hardware. 


| Plated 


|} ture Fr 
| Gilt work. 


Importers of French and English Hardware, 
d Ware, Japanned Ware, Cutlery, French 
and German Looking-Glass Plates, and Manu- 
facturers of Looking-Glass, Portrait and Pic- 
ames, Cornices, and every description of 


A supply of which always on hand, and made 
to order, wholesale and retail. 


Gold and Silver Pen and Pencil Case 
AND GOLD PEN 
MANUFACTORY. 
A. & W. & F. KENNEY, 

291 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

p2- Country orders by Adams’ Express or 


othe rwise, will be promptly attended to with 
dis sp atc! 1. 








PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, ETC. 





McCAY, BRO. & CO. 
45 S. Calvert street, corner of Lombard st. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Wines, Li- 
quors, &c. 


JAMES HAZLITT, 
4 Commerce street, 
Importer of French Brandies, Wines, Holland 
Gin, &c., Irish and Scotch Malt Whis- 
key, Havana Segars, &c. 


BALL & ROY, 
101 South street, Bowly’s wharf, 


Grocers, Produce and General Commission Mer- 
chants. 


THOMAS ROBINSON, 
53 South street, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer in Wines, Bran- 
dies, Segars, &c. 
BECK & LEMCKE, 
113 West Lombard street, 


General Commission Merchants and Importers 
of Segars, Wines, &c. 


TINGES & ALLNUTT, 
9 German street, 

Commission Merchants for the sale of Shoes, 
Hats, Straw Goods and Metallic Rubber 
Boots and Shoes, by the 
package. 


WILLIAM MASON & SON, 

79 Smith’s wharf, 
Manufacturers of Cotton Duck, &c., for Sails, 
Awnings and Covers, and Commission 
Shipping Merchants. 

TABB, SHIPLEY & CO. 
53 Light street, 
Flour, Grain, Lumber and General Commission 
Merchants. 
f= Liberal advances on consignments. 





THURSTON & FRYE, 
5 South Charles st. 
Commission Merchants for the sale of Straw 
Goods, Hats and Caps. 








LITTLE & SIMMS, 
Corner of Spear’s wharf and Pratt street, 
Grocers and Commission Merchants. 


R. B. GRIFFIN, 


17 South Charlies street, up stairs, 


Wholesale Dealer in Boots, Shoes, Hats, Caps, 
Bonnets, &c. 


———_ 


ANDREW ARMSTRONG, 
56 south street, 
Wholesale Grocer and Commission Merchant, 


CAPRON & GWYN, 
74 Bowly’s wharf, (up stairs,) 
Commission Merchants. 
W. T. WALTERS & CO. 
68 Exchange Place, 
Importers of and Dealers in Wines and Liguo 


J. LANDSTREET & SON, 
10 South Howard st. 
General Commission Merchants and Grocers 


§. & R. HOUGH, 


125 Pratt street wharf, and 1, 2 and 3 E 
cott street, 


Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchant 

























- ELLICOTT & HEWES, — 
69 Exchange Place, 


General Commission Merchants, and Dealers 
Butter, Cheese and Fruit. 


EDGAR W. CORNER, 
62 Suuth Gay street, 
Commission Merchant. 





McCONKEY, PARR & CO. | 
87 and 89 Bowly’s wharf, 
Grocers and Commission Merchants. 





ROBERT TURNER, 
470 Frederick street, f 
Flour, Grain, Seed and Guano Dealer 








JAMES CORNER & SONS, 
Commission Merchants. 
JOHN R. CONWAY & SON, #2" 
31 Cheapside, 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Mereh 








WHEELWRIGHT & MUDGE, 
14 Hanover street, corner of Ge 
Commission Paper Warehouse. 


A. TREGO & SON, 
133 Franklin street, 
Importers and Dealers in Foreign and Dom 
Liquors and Segars. 


al 


WILLIAM CHILD, |... 








82 South street, Bowly'’s whar!, 
Commission Merchant and Coal Dealer. 





DRUGS, MESO, ETC. 
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9 STAVUS ORFR. £ R TORN DEAR) 

rchant <9 i . Ce 

WHOLESALE DRI GGISTS 

R U G 5, aN.E.Cor.of Hanover and Lombard Sts MEDICINES, 


BALTIMORE 





LASS, Se esentsem| PERFUMERY, 


ILS, 











 cawenr. = aye Cc. B. HATCH. | PA TRW IN_ SMITH, 
CANBY & HATCH, | 152 Pratt Street wharf, 


X. Ww. Corner Light and Lombard atre ets, Whol sale Druggist. 
bolesale Druggists, Importers of English, - ——_—_—_ 
mnch ¢ rerman Drugs, Chemicals, Perfum- 
cl ind German Drugs, ( hem Is, I W M. DAVIDSON & CO. 
rand Fancy Articles, Dye-stuffs, Paints, Oils A 
mishes, Window Glass, and Glass Ware 106 Lombard street, 
ilers. Manufacturers of Chemicals, Paints, Var- 











Sole proprietors of Wright's Celebrated Worm nishes, &c. 
isture; Clement’s Fever and Ague Mixture ;| ——————_—__________-__— 
r ot Tonic for Fe ver and Ague; Dysentery MEACHAM & HAYWOOD, 


ial, &c., &c.; Sugar, Port Wine 2 Fine (Successors to Hart, Ware & Co.,) 
aps, gly St seek Brushes, Matches, & 10 N. Charles street, 
A ts Ss > ypu " di- , IN. ' we 
ne es of he - ee Manufacturers and Dealers in Plain and Ornamen- 
- - tal Cottage Furniture. 
HUGH BOLTON & CO. | Cottage wrt se ete and ~ 
: ing Tables, Oak and Walnut Arm Chairs, Oa 
81 McElderry’s wharf. ng Tables, Ua “ast ; 
ioe ol ®. " rel en ao and Walnut Sideboards, Spring, Hair and Husk 
pre always on hand at their manufactory, | yiottresses, Patent Self-Rocking Cradles, with a 
Phares ‘. — >: . . ‘ * ; Ma I Ss, at : . 
— at Bete ; a in i. ‘ ae “ty general assortment of Rosewood and Walnut 
ga r1AC t ers anc eadqaie arnisno, _ , + ¢ J " 
nar ae sin ; ~ Parlor, Dining and 3edroom Sets. 
sin, Pitch, Spirits of Turpentine, Paints and irlor, Dining an¢ Bec - 
Wit idow Glass, and Paint Brushes of all 





y S 
sand sizes, together with a variety of other BEN VJ AMIN WAS KEY, 
mticles in their line; all of which they offer for 45 South street, 
tat the lowest prices. | Wholesale and Retail Chair Manufacturer, Cabi- 
oe MITT ie net Furniture, Feather Beds, Mattresses, 
G. D. SMITH & CO. Looking-Glasses, &c. &e. 


34 South Calwert street, | aici tat 
Opposite Water street, Ww. A. BOY D, 
Manufacturers and Dealersin Alcohol,C amphene, 92 Lombard street, 
Ethereal Oil, &c. Importer, Jobber and Manufacturer of Tobacco, 
ars . a pees Segars and Snuff. 
JOHN & JOSEPH WALKER, red —___—_—_—_—— 
, 41 South Charles street, ~ HENRY E. THOMAS & CO. 


Near Lombard st. 20 South Calvert street, 
Tholes Druggists, Dealers in Paints, Oils, | wanufacturers, Importers and Wholesale Dealers 
yharf, Windew G lass, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, &c. | in Leaf and Manufactured Tobacco, 
ealer. Sign of Celsus, Golden Head, Segars and Snuff. | 


2 


























10 DRUGS, MEDICINES, ETC. 
) ria . ne 
Read this notice with care, give the remedia 
a trial, and inform your friends of the result. 
’ : 
STABLER’S ANODYNE CHERRY EXPECTORANT 
Is confidently recommended to Invalids, as unsurpassed by any known preparation, for the cur 
of Coughs, Hoarseness, and other forms of Common Colds; Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Consumy 
tion in an Early Stage, and for the Relief of the Patient even in advanced stages of that fatal dig 
ease. It combines, in a scientific manner, remedies of long esteemed value, with others of mor 
recent discovery, and besides its soothiny and tonic qualities, acts through the skin gently, ap 
with great efficacy, for the cure of this class of diseases. Price 50 cents and $1 a bottle. 
a ’ 
STABLER’S DIARRHG@A CORDIAL 
Is a pleasant Mixture, compounded in agreement with the rules of Pharmacy, of therapeut 
agents, long known and celebrated for their peculiar efficacy in curing Diarrhoea, and similar af 
fections of the system. In its action, it allays nausea, and produces a healthy condition of t 
Liver, thus removing the cause at the same time that it cures the disease, leaving the system iniifies 7 
natural state, not requiring purgatives after its use—being a desideratum never before obtained)! j, 
Price 50 cents a bottle. on 
The valuable medicines above named, are not empirical, but are prepared in agreement with th _ 
experience of some of the most learned and judicious practitioners, and are not secret, furth Eve 
than is necessary to protect the proprietors and those who use them, from loss and imposition, @ Pa; 


the component parts have been made known, confidentially, from time to time, to more than 
500 PHYSICIANS!!! 


in different parts of the United States, all of whomwithout a single exception, have not only approve 
of the formula by which they are prepared, but most of them have freely stated that they are t 
best remedies they have ever known for the cure of the diseases for which they are prescribed. 

Our confidence in the excellence of these medicines, added to the desire to avoid the just prejudi 
of the medical profession against secret and guack nostrums, induced us to adopt this candid coun 

Space here will only admit of the insertion of a single letter from one eminent physician, out 
the abundant written evidence respecting the merits of these unique remedies, received by us ff 
Puysicians of high standing, from sixteen of the best Apornecaries of the city of Baltimore, a 
from a great number of Mercuanrts in the interior, who have used them and sold them extensively 
testifying in the strongest manner to their good effects, we must refer all inquiries to the deserij 
tive pamphlets and circulars, to be had gratis of those who keep the medicines for sale, or what 
better, we advise invalids to rry THEM, they are perfectly safe, and can do no injury to any if th 
directions are obeyed. 

Letter from Dr. William H. Farrow, of Snow Hill, Maryland : 

Gentlemen—I have frequently in my practice prescribed your ‘‘Stabler’s Anodyne Cherry Ex 
pectorant’’ and ‘‘ Diarrheea Cordial,’’ with great satisfaction to myself, and to the entire reli¢ 
such diseases as they profess to cure. I consider them happy combinations of some of our mos 
valuable and safe therapeutical agents, and must be of infinite worth to the afflicted and manki 
at large. In furnishing the medical profession with these active and concentrated preparations 
so convenient for administration, and of a standard quality, you have rendered them an eminet 
service, and I can dono less than earnestly recommend these preparations to practitioners, a0 
especially in the country, where the impurity of commercial Drugs is one of the greatest obstacl 
to the success of the Physician. 


BE. H. STABLER & CO. 
Proprietors of the above Medicines, Wholesale Druggists and Importers, Baltimor 


I&F The above named Valuable Medicines may be had of the principal Druggists and Apoth4 
caries in this City, and sold wholesale by the principal Druggists in Boston, New York, Philadel 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans . 
Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, Richmond, and other large places. 




















BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, ETC. 11 
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190 Baltimore street, one door west of St. Paul street. 


with th 

_furth Every variety of Hats and C aps manufa ‘tured and kept constantly on hand. 
ition, @ Particular attention paid to custom work. 
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GEORGE A. W ARDE R & CO. 


Lpprov 266 Baltimore street, 

y are tl a) Brome “a ' 

Ded. Over King, Carey & Howe,) 

prejud Manufacturers of Hats and Caps, and Dealers in 
d cours Straw Goods. 

n, out a 
hol. ROBERT G. WARE, 

onsivel} 18 South Charlies st. and 159 Lexington st. 
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Manufacturer and Wholesale Dealer in Boots 
and Shoes. 

TAYLOR & WILLIAR, 

346 Baltimore street, second story, 


Wholesale Boot and Shoe Manufacturers. 
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ROOTR SHOE STORE| 
/NP19 E.BALTIMORE ST.NFRONT. 
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12 Hanover street, 
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Wholesale Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Hats, Caps 











tim hes LEWIS M. WARNER & CO. 
oer ISAAU STARTZMAN, 248 Baltimore st., up stairs, 
Orleans 56 South Calvert street, | Wholesale Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Hats, Caps 


Leather Store. and Boanets. 








DRY GOODS, CARPETINGS, ETC. 





PRO Cre =) , & @ 
Three-ply, super, extra fine, and fine Ingrain, figured and plain Venetians, of th 
CALVERTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
On Gwyn's Falls, western limits of the City of Baltimore. 


The company is in full operation, possessing every advantage of machinery and watey 
power, and have constantly on hand several hundred pieces of 


SUPERIOR CARPETING 


Of ALL WOOL, which they will sell as low as at any manufactory in the Unit 


States, on liberal terms. Address 


HUGH GELSTON, Pres't, 


Wo. 1 South Charles street, 











DUVALL, KEIGHLER & DORSEY, | 2tus s. tone. JOS. L. LONG. 
275 Baltimore street, WM. W. BYBN. JOHN W. SLAGLE 

Agents for the sale of Domestic, Cotton and LONG. BYRN & CO. 

Woolen Good and Importers of F« reign 302 Bal £ ib 
Blankets, and all classes of Goods 2 Baltimore st., corner of Liberty, 
suited to the Southern Importers and Jobbers of Foreign and Domest 
Trade Dry Goods. 
B. 8. PEGRAM, R. W.DAVIB, WILLIAM WOODWARD & CO. 
WN. W. PAYNTER. 8. W. PAUL, Special. 


PEGRAM, PAYNTER & DAVIS, 
(Formerly of Norfolk, Va.,) 
270 Baltimore street, 


(Nearly opposite Hanover,) 


9 and 11 Hanover street, 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants. 


Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods. land 3 German street, 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants. 


WETHERED BROTHERS, | 


4 German street, 


WALKER & MEDAIRY, 


Manufacturers of Fancy Cassimeres and Doe- 
skins, and Dry Goods Conmission S20 Waltimere strvet, 
Merchants. | (Store formerly occupied by Allen Paine, 


W holesale and Retail Booksellers and Stationers! 


BALL, CRISS & CO. ve 


10 Hanover street, 


> 


The highest market price paid for Rag 
aken in exchange for Goods. 


Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods 


— MURDOCH'S 


— > SHIPLEY OWART j - ¥ "7 
DANIEL 5. SHIPLEY. JOHN HOWARD. | Improved Patent Platform Scales Manufactory 


MILLER, MAYHEW & COQ. many 





SHIPLEY, HOWARD & CO. 


303 West Baltimore street, 


(2d door west of Liberty,) 
Wholesale Clothing Warehouse. 
CUSHINGS & BAILEY, 
262 Market street, opposite Hanover st. 


Booksellers and Stationers. 


O'BRIEN, GRAFFLIN & HANSON, 
5 Hanover street, near Market, 


Jobbers of Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods. 


46 South Charles street. 
| Those in want of Scales of any description 
| will find it to their advantage to examine t 
qualities and prices of these Scales, which are 
the very best construction, material and wé 
| manship, and which, in strength, accuracy § 
durability, cannot be excelled, as the unqual 
yproval of those using them in this and ot 
States proves. Also, Counter S« 
Balances and Apparatus S¢ Beams, & 
le and retail, at lowest prices, an 
ranted correct, or the money returned. 
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made at short notice. 
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Scales of every description, size or capacity 





STOVES, RANGES, COAL, ETC. 13 
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“a Py ry, 17 T To 
SEMI-BITUMINOUS COAL. 
treet. § The New Creek Company, Hampshire county, Va., are now receiving at their wharf at Locust 
nt, Baltimore, Coal from their nine 1s of a very superior quality for the use of STEAM VES- 
ONG gLS, IRON WORKS AND HOU: SE PURPOSE The Coal has proved highly satisfactory to 


the parties who have used it. We append only two certificates of its superior quality, trusting 
hat persons desirous of having such coal will « ast ‘give us an opportunity to serve them. 
fices for the sale of the coal, 


0.81 Exchange Place, Baltimore, and No. 35 Wall st. New York. 
Unrrep States Streamer “ Legare,’”’ ?) 
Naval Anchorage off Norfolk, Va., Monday, Feb. 13ih, |854. § 

GenTLeMEN: Although unsolicited by you, it nevertheless affords me great pleasure to certify to the result of my 






rty, 


omesti 





rience in the use of the Coal with which you furnished this ship whilst in Baltimore, which is, that it gave 
CO. e and even unexpected satisfaction, both as regards economy and the rapid generaiion of steam, the proportion 
inker and other vitreous matter being much less than is usually contained in the ordmary kinds of bituminous 
i. The evaporation of water in proportion to the amount of coal expended is also much greater than usually 

sults from the consumption ef coal of an ordinary quality. 
8. It so, as far as I have examined, quite free from sulphu on pyrites, and all other substances which occasion 
20us combustion in places where large quantities of ce ire closely stowed, such as the bunkers and holds 
, &e Being satisfied that it posse-ses the above m ed, nud very decided advantages, to a greater extent 
ia Many other bitum mus coal with which Iam aecqua 1. I cheerful y recommen lit asa very supenor a nruicle 


wel. I am, gen lem n, V ry re sp ctlul y, yours bedient servant, 
FRED’K G. SUMWALT, Assistant Engineer U. 8. Navy, 
U. 8. Coast Survey Service, 








ants. To Messrs. L. & W. S. , Esq’s, Coal Merchants, Baltimore, Md. 
The Coal we supplied to the United States Ste r ‘* Legare,’ referred to by Ass’t Engineer Sumwalt in the fore g 
img, Was purchased by us from the New Cree k C oal Company, and was taken from their six foot vein at Piedmont, 
balimore, February 16th, 1854, L. & W. 8. COWLES. 


Orrice or THe Nerruxe Iron Works, ? 
: Eighth street, near East River, New \ ork, May 30th, 1854. § 
man, } We have used the Cumberland Coal from the mines of the New Creek Co. fer the last six months, and now use it, 
tioners#g™ are fully satisfied with its quality, and find it well adapted to our use. GUION, BOARDMAN & Co. 


————— —— —E = 
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14 CHINA, GLASS, QUEENSWARE, ETC. 


—EE ee 


WM. WILEEN’S 
STEAM CURLED BAIR MANUSACTORY, 
FREDERICK ROAD, 
NEAR THE FIRST TOLL GATE. 


DEPOTS.—Baltimore, corner of Norra anp Fayerrs streets, Old Post Office; New York, 
and 16 Divis RI - Boston, 36 CANAL STREET. 

Keeps constat on hand a large Stock of the best quality of Curled, Horse and Cattle HAIR 
also, mixed i Hog HAIR at the lowest market prices. Orders sent through the Post Office v 
be immediately filled and forwarded. The highest price will be paid for ali kinds of raw HAITI 


= 


_ GECRGE WOODROFFE, SPRING GARDEN GLASS WORKS. 
Manufacturer of every description of Mahogany | F. SCHAUM & CO 
Cases for Surgical and Mathematical In- ; =: 
struments Also. Morocco Cases, 
lew ers rays &e. 


| Lower end of Sovrm Evraw srreer, and 47 
CALVERT STREET, near Lombard st. 
, : — | Manufacturers of Druggists’ Glassware of ever 
\ JODROFFE —— _. oy ype ‘ 
WM. WOODROFFE, re. ly 
*hilosophical and Fan tlass Worke , 1 . . 7 a 
Philosophical and Fancy Glass Worker, Porters, Ales, Ciders, Minerals, Lemons, Syn 
212 Baltimore street, ups, Wine Bottles; Half-Pint, Pint and Quay 
Barometers and Thermometers made and re-| Flasks, Specie, Preserve and Pickling Jars+t 
gether with a general assortment of Glasswarq 
lown to order. Particular attention paid t 
BALTIMORE GLASS WORES. private moulds. 
BAKER & BROTHER, 
32 and 34 South Charles street, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Agents for the 


paired. 


4 
| W. B. HOLLINGSWORTH & COQ. 


36 South Charles street, 


MAVEUDACTONNN AN Ney Agcanreei:s 


Nc 





sale of Baltimore, Fr h and New Jersey | Agents for Union Glass Company. 
Window Glass. Druggists’ Glass- | Tuml lers. Jars. Goblets. Wappies, Dishe 
ware, Vials, Bottles, Jars, &c. |&c. &c. Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Cher 


sts’ and Druggists’ Glass and Porcelain War 

SHIRLEY & COOK, Importers of Tooth, Hair and Shaving Brusl 
suffalo Combs, Pres. Scales, Pallet Knives, 4 

11 and 13 South Calvert street, oan ombs, Pres. Scales, Pallet Knives, & 
7 lo = 


China, Glass and Queensware, Wholesale and ae eee oa 
Retail. JOS. 8. HASTINGS, Jr. 
22 South Calvert street, 


Wholesale and Retail China, Glass and Liverpool 


MRS. M. A. WONDERLY’S Importer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Chisgl— 


Glass and Queen's Ware. 










Warehouse, — 
43 South street. JAM ES E. BOSW ELL, 
Stone War Manufacturers’ Prices. 223 Baltimore street—Factory 64 and 66 Sout 
| Charles street, 


J.J. WISE & BROTHER, Piano Manufacturer and Music Dealer. 
31 Hanover street, 
Patent Elastic Universal Touch Piano Manu-!| GEORGE W. MORLING, 
= facturers. Merchant Tailor, 
GEO. W. HERRING & CO. t 259 Market st, corner of Hanovet. 
Ready Made Clothing. 


7 South Charles st. hates : — 
importers of Ohine, Nye aus teomery Wee. ROBERT W. CLIFFE, 
J. WEATHERBY & CO. —— 


40 Light street, one door below Lombard, 





Dealer in Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


| 
every description. 


Agents for the sale of Chilson’s Air-Warming | = : —- 
Furnaces, | s Patent Ventilators , 
I l a.en tliaLlOrs, aor ARDEN 
A large : ment of STOVES of every va- JESSE MARI EN, 
riety constantly kept on hand Also Ranges, | Corner of Eouth Charles and Balderston stre¢ 


Grates, Registers, &c. | Patent Scale Manufacturer. 
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M ATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 15 
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MANUFACTURER OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
SUNTATUISNT WOLLVNTLV NY 


No. 110 Baltimore street, between Holliday and North streets, 
BALTUMONSA. 


Chemists, Engineers, Teachers, Students and Manufacturers will find at my store 


APPARATUS AND IMPLEMENTS, 
ith for Experimental purposes and use in Applied Science, and on terms, too, the 
st reasonable consistent with exact workmanship. 
New Machines will be constructed from Explanatory drawings, and as my facilities 
t manufacturing are very ample, customers may rest assured that their orders will 
ive prompt and faithful attention. 


Cats alogues will be furnished gratuitously upon application, prepaid, by mail. 





Ad) 


NLS FURNISHING STORE. 
s.c.§WinCHESTER, 
No. 185 Baltimore street, Corner of Light, 


SAKTMARA AW FRR 


MANGUSACTURER Ux La 3 
HOOKS SHOULDER GRA YORR CpIRe 
Siete ei tek res mere eYecr UrEere ) 


AND DEALER IN 


losiery, Gloves, Suspenders, Cravats, Scarfs, Stocks, H’dkerchiefs, 
Under Garments, Combs, Brushes » &c. 


ELIAS MAGERS. FRICK & BALL. 
No. 5 


70 Exchange Place, Hanover street, 


| 
| 





} Comm ission and Wholesale Dealers in Manufac- 
tured and Leaf Tobacco, Segars, &c. 


wer in Leaf and Manufactured Tobacco and 
Segars. 









16 PIANO FORTES, ETC. 








FIRST PREMIUM PIANO FORTES. 


GEORGE NEILL. MARK DUROSS. W. F. WASHBURN. 
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NE: Ii.T., DU ROSS &H CO. 
Ya aA UPA © TUBERS, 
WAREROOMS, No. 4 GAY STREET, 

SECOND DOOR SOUTH OF BALTIMORE STREET. 

#43~Persons desirous of procuring a First Class Piano Forte, are respectfully invited to an ex 


amination of our assortment, which, for sweetness of tone, beauty of finish, durat ility, and all that 
per ‘tains toa Si perior Piano Forte, we ch ullenge them to be excelled. Our Instruments have been 





before the pu blic, n competition with makers of this and of the Northern cities, at the Maryland 
Institute, since 1851, and have received the First Premium in every instance. We have also in our 
possession, testimonials of distinguished Pianists and Amateurs, together with the entire satisfac SOLE 
tion of all who hay r Pianos in use. We, therefore, offer them to the public with a confidence 
which an inspection alone will appreciate. Every Instrument guaranteed in every respect. 





————— 


O. F. WINCHESTER & CO. 
ENTLEMEN’S 


FURNIS HUNG STO 


145 BALTIMORE STREET, rings 





PATENT SHOULDER SEAM SHIRTS 
MADE TO ORDER AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 





Particular attention is given to the manufacture of the Patent Shoulder Seam Shirt, an experienced cutter is ¢ 
ployed, and a satis! ry fit is warranted in every case, Gentlemen ata distance, can have their shirts mare 
order and forwarded to them, to any part of the Union, by sending their measurement according to the foliowil 
formula : 

1. Size around the neck. | 6. Length of bosom. 

2. Length of sleeve from centre of the back to ad 7. Length from shoulder to knee-pan. 

| 
| 





knuckle on the hand, at the root of the fingers. 8. Size across the shoulders. 
3. Size around the wrist. 9. Height of collar, space in front, and any peculiar 
. ee * breast under the arm pits. of style or fashion that may be desired. 
a. * a belt, (if a corpule nt per rson.) 1P 
The above sizes must be carefuily and accurately taken to insure a fit, as all necessary allowances are made } .P. 
the cutter of the establishment, 9 
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SAFES, SCALES, ETC. 17 


McFARLAND’S 
rR AND BURGLAR PROOF 
SAE Es. 


WAREHOUSE No. 145 PRATT STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE MALTBY HOUSE, 


—.. 





The Business community of the South and West will always 
find at our Warehouse an extensive assortment of 


Bank, Jewelers’, Counting Room 


AND OTHER 
\— 4 — AL 
—_ 4 > 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
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WM. McFARLAND & CO. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE U. STATES. 


FAIRBANK’S 


PILATEFrORM SCALES. 


The undersigned having purchased the EXCLUSIVE AGENCY for the sale of FAIRBANK’S 
CALES in the Southern States, respectfully invite the attention of the business world to the 
periority of these SCALES over every other description of weighing machines in use. The bear- 
ws are broad knife edges, placed on polis hed steel surface s, so dressed and leveled that the knife edge 
rings rest equally throughout their whole length, and in every point, skill and fidelity have obviated 
tendency to derangement and weur. 

The Scales have been subjected to the SEVEREST TESTS on all the principal Railroads in the 
uted States and England, and in every branch of business throughout the world, and their uni- 
m accuracy and great durability, have gained for them the reputation of being THE STAND- 
RD FROM WHICH THERE CAN BE NO APPEAL. At the World’s Fair in New York, they 
ve received the FIRST PREMIUMS. 

tn the case of O’Brien vs. Reese, in the Court of Common Pleas (October, 1854,) of Baltimore 
ity, the learned Judges declared, in open Court, ‘‘ that Fairbank’s Scales being the Government 
lundard, and their accuracy having been determined beyond all question, all legal issues must be 
eided in their favor.’’ Weare prepared to fill orders for Counter, Portable, Dormant, Hay, 


val, Railroad, Canal, &c. Scales, at manufacturer’s prices. 
SPEAR, WESTON & CO. 
: 37 S. Charles street. 
LOCAL AGENTS, 


J. F. DAWSON, Charleston, S. C. JOHN NELSON, Augusta, Ga, 
3 
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Just Published, in 1 Vol 8vo. Cloth $2, Library style $2.50. 
THE 


PHOPLE’S EDITION OF LINGARD’S ENGLAND.) & 





LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


ABRIDGED, WITH A CONTINUATION FROM 1688 TO 1854, 
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GHith x Memoir of Dr. Fingard, and Warginal Hotes, | 
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M. J. KERNEY, A. M. LN. 
my qu 
EMBELLISHED WITH A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT OF DR, LINGARD. the Re 
jrospe 
0 hig 
This highly important work is comprised in a beautiful octavo volume o ligher 
nearly 700 pages; it is printed and bound in the best manner, and may justly begsbout 
considered one of the cheapest books published. —- 
We believe that it will be at once conceded that at no period has it bzen off wick 
more importance than at the present to place before the American people a tracgaaur 
and impartial history of England. No apology need therefore be made for they \°" 
publication of an abridgment of Dr. Lingard’s History of England, at a price thal the 
will at once place it within the reach of all classes. purpos 


Although Lingard’s England has been nearly half a century before the publicg’. 
not one fact stated by him has been proved to be erroneous, while the critics offs 
all creeds have joined in expressing their approbation of his great work. 


— 


style without a superior, in truthfulness without an equal, Lingard stands befordfy.. "5 
the historic student as the model of what an historian should be. Having thug{tuit, w 
spoken of the slyle of Lingard, it is right to add that the student will find tha ag! 
the ipsissima verba of the great Catholic historian of England have been relifjuj s,. 
giously preserved in the Abridgment. Of the continuation we shall merely saj 

that it has been written by an author who has been long and favorably known i 
literature. The publishers therefore feel confident that Mr. Burke will be foun 

to have written in strict accordance with the spirit which dictated the grea 
work of the historian whose pages he has followed. The sketch of the Britis 
Constitution, the abstract of the geography of England in Saxon times, the lif Cas! 
of eminent natives, and the marginal notes, will add much to the interest of th Al 
work, and will be found useful to the reader, by way of reference. An 


JOHN MURPHY & CO. [iCo. 
Publishers, 178 Market street. 














SOIL RENOVATOR. 19 


KETTLEWELL’S 
SOLL RBNOVATOR, 


OR 


CHEMICAL SALTS, SALTS AND GUANO, PLASTER, &c. 











The successful results of the above chemical compound, and its great superiority over every 
ther manure, for the production of Corron and Cory, has been so clearly demonstrated here- 
fore, that it is deemed unnecessary to do more at present than to give a few facts as to its 
value as a fertilizer. Ist. With it poor lands can be made to yield equally with rich and virgin 
wil. 2d. Jt affords durable improvement to the soil, and last, but not least, it is cheaper and of 
nore value than even Peruvian Guano. The following letter from an eminent planter, near 
Beaufort, S. C., will, no doubt, be real with interest by planters and farmers generally. 


Near Beavrort, October 20, 1854. 
Joun Ketttewet, Esq. 

Dear Sir: The season has come round once more for providing for another crop, and I there- 
ore write to inform you what quantity of Renovator I would like to get for next season. I ap- 
plied all of the 300 barrels of it on this plantation and the adjoining one belonging to the estate of 
i. N. Chisolm, and mostly to Long Stapled Cotton. Circumstances prevented me from making 
ay quantity of our plantation manures last year, therefore most of the cotton was manured with 
the Renovator—one barrel per acre as usual, and up to the late gale of the 8th September, the 
wrospect was very promising indeed, and my crop was, I think, never more so; but the tide rose 
» high that all of my cotton fields were covered by it, cutting down my crop to about one-fourth 
jart only of what I would have made otherwise. On the adjoining plantation, the lands being 
ligher, only a small part was covered by the tide, so that the loss is much less, but still only 
sbout half a crop will be made. I can see very painly, on that plantation, the effect of the Reno- 
rator that was applied the year before the last, although the whole field has this year been manured 
vith the Renovator, and that only; thus convincing me that for cotton it has proved both a 


Mwick and also a durable manure. On my own crop, one line across two fields that were heavily 


manured last year with unusually good compost manure, were this year planted in cotton again 
rithout any manure, while all the rest of the fields had one barrel per acre of the Renovator ap- 
jlied, and the result was that the lines left unmanured were very perceptibly inferior to the rest 
of the fieids, thus proving that itis a good manure for cotton. I made this experiment for the 
purpose of satisfying some friends who thought, as the land was very good, the good crop last 
year might be owing to the strength of the land, and not to the effect of the manure. I think, 
ilso, that I can distinctly perceive a very improved growth of grass and weeds on lands manured 
last year with Renovator and planted, but rested this year, thus showing that it is good for the 
land as well as for the crops. 

Further observations of experiments with Guano tend to confirm me in my previous impression 


that Guano causes growth of the cotton plant without any thing like proportionate increase of 
& I | 4 


fruit, while the Renovator gives increased growth with increased fruit, and I cannot think that 
ding Guano to the Renovator has any other effect than to increase the cost. I know that I 
lifer from others who think much better of Guano than I do, but I am conscious of no prejudice, 
id speak only the truth in this matter. Yours truly, 

ROBERT CHISOLM. 


The Chemical Salts or Renovator....e+..++e+ee0eee++Q20 per ton. 


Guano and Salts—half and half.....-....secesscseses 40 ss 
One third Guano and two thirds Salts.......eeeceeceee 31 


One fourth Guano and three fourths Salts....+....++++ 35 
Cash in Baltimore, the buyer paying all other expenses. 


All orders must come through my only and sole Agents, Messrs. Rhett & 
Robson, of Charleston, for the State of South Carolina, and Messrs. N. A. Hardee 
& Co., of Savannah, for Georgia, and through either for any other State. 


JOHN KETTLEWELL. 














M. SHULTZ & CO. 
Foreign Exchange Brokers, 


Buupines. Philadel- 
New York—87 


Baltimore—10 ExcHance 
phia—13 CHESTNUT STREET. 
W ALL STREET. 


E. M. PUNDERSON & CO. 


209 Baltimore street, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in every variety of | 


India Rubber Goods, Umbrellas and 
Parasols. 


ROBERT LAWSON, 
44 South street, 
Trunk, Harness and Collar Manufac- 
turer, wholesale and retail. 


Saddle, 


#= Will duplicate any Bill made in the} 


Northern or Eastern cities. 





JAMES R. WARD & CO. 
48 South Calvert street, 
Furniture and Chair Warerooms, Feather Bed 
and Mattress Depot. 
S$ All orders promp 
Looking-Glasses of all sizes. 


r 
[ 


t'y attended to. 


S. S. STEVENS, 
27 and 29 Hanover street, 


Manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Mat- 
tresses, Feather Beds. Also, Enameled 
Chamber Cottage Sets. Dealer in Car- 
pets, Rugs, Straw Matting, Gilt and 
Mahogany Frame Looking- 

Glasses. 

N. B.—AIll orders from abroad executed on 
accommodating terms. 





E. LARABEE’S 
Depot for Refrigerators and Shower Baths, 
24 South Calvert street. 


The above Baths and Refrigerators are of a 
peculiar construction. The Baths are ar- 
ranged as to permit a tall or short person to wet 
the head or not, as may be preferred. 
frigerators are of the upright and horizontal 
combined, having three separate apartments. 
The opening of one part does not expose the 
other. With Water Jars, to cool water. 


50 





R. M. BEAM & CO’S 
Lottery and Exchange Offices, 
No. 184 Pratt street, 

UNDER THE MALTBY HOUSE, AND 
No. 1 Light street, 

UNDER THE FOUNTAIN HOTEL. 

All orders received will be promptly executed. 

Reference—Richard France & Co., Managers 
of the Maryland State Lotteries, and Josiah Lee 
& Co., Bankers, Baltimore. 


The Re-| 


FURNITURE, INDIA RUBBER GoODs, ETC. 





GEORGE CHIPMAN, 
Corner Calvert and Lombard streets, 


Wholesale Dealer in Brooms, Painted Buckets 
Cedar Ware, Baskets, Brushes, Mats, Cord- 
age, Twine, Wicks, Matches, Blacking, 
Willow Ware, &c., and manufac- 
turer of Painted Buckets, 

Brooms, Cedar Ware, 
and Brushes. 


MILLER & BEACHAM, 
(Successors to F. D. Benteen, ) 
181 Baltimore street, 





| Publishers of Music and Musical 
| Agents for the sale of Chickering’s and 
Nunns & Clark’s celebrated 
Piano Fortes. 


WILLIAM BUEHLER, 
157 Franklin Street, 


Between Paca street and Pennsylvania avenue, 


Segars, Tobacco and Snuff. 


| Tobacco, and Leaf of every 
genera] assortment of Pipes, 
Articles, &c, 


description, withs 
Snuff Boxes, Fancy 


BREWER & CO. 
191 Pratt street, 
Lottery and Exchange Brokers, 


Orders for Tickets in all the Maryland Lotte 
ries met with promptness. 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
58, 60 and 62 Light street, 


Agricultural Implement Manufacturers and Nur 
sery Seedsmen. 


ROBINSON, LORD & CO. 


88 and 90 Lombard street, 





| Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Wood- 
en Ware, Cordage, &c. 


JOHN W. JONES, 


Corner of Light and Mercer streets, 


Furniture Ware Rooms and Feather Bed Store, 
Feather Beds, Hair and Husk Mattresses. 


SHERWOOD & CO. 
N. W. Cor. Gay and Baltimore streets, 
Book and Job Printers. 


g- All orders from a distance promptly ar 





tended to. 


Works, and 


| Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer and Dealer is 


7#¥- Superior Imported Segars, fine Chewing 
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-| MOUNT DE SALES 
“WCADEMY OP THE VISITATION 


FOR YounNncG]e> LADIES, 


_ NEAR C peinirtiitlsic. 13, 
M, FIVE MILES WEST OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


mn 





This Academy is situated in a healthy and elevated part of Baltimore County, one mile from 
s, animatonsville, commanding an extensive view of the surrounding country, the City of Baltimore, 


<4 


nd the Patapsco River, and the Chesapeake Bay. 

The grounds attached to the Academy, are extensive, being 76 acres, and afford the pupils 
mple space for exercise. The halls for study, recreation, dormitories, &c., have been con- 
——Kructed with a view to promote the comfort as well as the mental iz nprovement of the young 
ladies. 

The course of instruction comprises: Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Ancient and Modern Geography, the use of ae , Globes, Prose and Poetical renin. 
renué, Bacred and Profane History, Mythology, Rhetoric, Logic, Astronomy, Moral and Natural Phi- 
sophy, Chemistry, Botany, Algebra, Geometry, Book-Keeping, French, Spanish, Italian, 
ferman and Latin Languages, Music on the Piano-Forte, Harp and Guitar, Vocal Music, 
newt Drawing, Painting in Water aren, Oil P: Hinting. and Painting on Velvet, Plain and Orna- 
with qecntal Needle- Work, T: ipestry, Lace-W ork a 1d Bead-Work. wes 

Fanerg be Ladies who have charge of the Tastitation, profess the Catholic faith; pupils of every reli- 

‘ious denomination are admitted; yet, while all discussion on religious topics is forbidden, the 
aintenance of good order requires that the boarders should be present at the exercises of public 
orship. 

Those charged with the immediate supervision of the young ladies, will be vigilant in requiring 
n exact compliance with the rules of the Institution, and a strict attention to a polite and amia- 
edeportment. To promote this object, the young ladies are divided into two circles: a crown 


ealer ws 










£@ FS. fod gold medal are awarded to the first in the senior circle, and a crown is awarded to the first in 
Lotte ge? Junior circle. 
A public distribution of Premiums takes place on the Thursday after the 15th of July, and the 
nual vacation commences the following day. The exercises recommence on the first Monday in 
eptember. 
TERMS FOR BOARDERS. ! HALF- BOARDERS. 
Entrance,. - $5 00 Half-Boarding,. . per —— $60 00 
Boarding and T ‘nition, including Ww ashing and. Tuition in the Higher Branc hes, besee ves 60 00 
.d Nur Mending, Bed and Bedding, Stationery and Elementary Instruction......... +++ ©. wees 40 06 
F Infirmary charges,.......+... »-per annum,..188 00 
EXTRA CHARGES, 
Each of the Foreign nana, --quarterly, $5 00 Draw'‘ng and Painting in Water Colors, bt ees, $5 
Music on the Piano,. SEABIRD Oy 15 00 Painting on Velvet,.......<++ se. eves - 500 
eee cnet 20 00 Gl Pedetind cee 0 0066 0000 5000.0000.00006050 beng ee Oe 
on the Guitar, ee see cecee o*ecee 12 00 Vocal Music,.... cocesce soos 19 00 
Use of Piano, Harp or ‘Guita Bins c00s ccc cies 3 00 Use of P hiiosophical Appar: utus,. cove ccce“% ence | BB 
Wood-# Boarders pay the current charges semi-annually in advance. 
As the annual recess forms a part of the exercises of the Academy, no deduction, on that con- 





ideration, is made from the semi-annual account. Should a pupil ‘be withdrawn before the expi- 
mation of the time, no deduction will be made for the remaining time. 
Boarders are required to bring with them the ordinary table furniture, consisting of two knives 


ts, ad two silver forks, two silver spoons, @ — tumbler, six table napkins, and six towels. 
Store, # In winter the uniform consists of a mazarine blue merino dress and black apron; in summer no 
ses. fPuiform is required. 


A merchant in the city = d be instructed to furnish the young ladies with the requisite arti- 
tles of clothing, or means should be left in the hands of the Directress, if the charge devolve on the 


institution. 
The parents or guardians of young ladies from a distance, are requested to designate some corre- 


Hondent in the city, who will be charged to liquidate their bills when due. 

For further particulars, application may be made to the 

ptly at SUPERIORESS OF THE CONVENT OF THE VISITATION, 
Corner of Park and Centre streets, Baltimore, Md. 














PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS CARDS. 





PENNSYLVANIA WIRE WORKS, 
21 Arch street, above Front, 
Sieves, Riddles, Screens, Wover Wire, of all 
meshes and widths, with all kinds of Plain and 
Fancy Wire Work—heavy Twilled Wire for 
Spark Catchers, Window Wire, all patterns, Meat 
and Provision Safes, Meal and Hair Sieves, Rat 
Traps of all kinds, Bird Cages of every descrip- 
tion, Parrot and Squirrel Cages, Druggists’ 
Sieves, brass and silk; Flower Pot Stands, 
Trainers, &c., Trellis Works for grape vines, 
Dish and Cheese Covers, Steak and Oyster Broil- 
ers, Bill and Letter Files, Nursery and other 
Fenders, Land Surveying Chains, Dog Muzzles, 
Wire and Wire Fencing, Chair and Sofa Springs. 
All kinds of Iron Ore Wire; Wire and Sieves for 
Seed, Grain, Rice, Brickdust, &c. Orders thank- 
fully and promptly executed by 
BAYLISS, DARBY & LYNN. 


FARREL & CO. 
34 Walnut and 25 Granite street, 
Sole Manufacturers 


in the 


Hm State of Herring’s Fire Proof 


Sares, which received the 
# Medal at the World’s Fair, 
London. These Safes are war- 
ranted free from dampness, 
m Also, manufacturers of Hall’s 
=Patent Powder Proof Lock, 
likewise awarded a Medal at 
the World’s Fair; Chilled 
Iron Burglar Proof Safes, Bank Vaults, Bank 
Locks, Steel Chests, &c. 











-M. WALKER & SONS, 
233 Market street, N. E. corner of 6th, 


Manufacturers of Wire Railing, Farm Fencing, 
Patent Wire Sacking Bedsteads, &c. 





STEVENS & NINESTEEL, 
Bridge Avenue and Buttonwood street, 


Manufacturers of Iron Railing for Cemeteries, 
Balconies, Verandahs, &c. 





THOMAS BURNS & CO. 
35 Walnut street, 
Manufacturers of Glass Syringes and Vials. 
Tubes bent in every shape. 





JOHN WEIK, 
195 Chestnut st., below Sixth, 2d story, 


Publisher and Importer of German and French 
Books and Prints. 

















Publi 
Ha 
and | 
Cash 
Lette! 
ELI HOLDEN, Copy 
238 Market st. _ Als 
Importer of Watches, Jewelry, Clocks and Regf” * 
ulators, adapted to Railway Stations, i 
Offices and Private Residences. = 
Coun 
ee — el rank 
EDWARD K. TRYON, [| _ 
134 North Second street, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Shot Guns, Rifle 
and Pistols, Shot Bags, Flasks, Game Bags, 
superior Percussion Caps and Gun Pow- ) 
der, wholesale and retail. I 
Fe ce 28. For 
JOHN M. COLEMAN, paarn 
Arcade, 
Importer of Rogers & Son’s and G, Wostenholy 
& Son’s Pen and Pocket Knives; Greaves & 
Son’s, Wade & Butcher’s and Fenney’s 
Razors. Also, Knives and Scissors ] 
on Cards, cheap Pocket and For 
Table Cutlery, Razors, steam: 
&c. &c. 
ABBOTT & LAWRENCE, 
Brown street, above 4th, P 
Liberty Stove Works and Hollow Ware Foundry, “— 
Ee et bee ___ find B 
PASCHALL, MORRIS & CO. a 
N. E. corner of 7th and Market streets, Whol 
ole 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
- 1 he em 23 C 
H. A. DREER’S — 
Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, § ,, 
59 Chestnut street, near Second. Books 
111 Arch street, below Sixth, south side, wa 
Manufacturers of Silver Ware and Importers off sad 
Watches, Sheffield and Birmingham 
Plated Wares. 
Established 30 odd years. Keep constantly ot 
hand a large stock of London, Liverpool ant 
Geneva Watches, together with the latest style 
of Jewelry. 
ERS eS | J ieee (Bac 
MEADOWS & CO. Wo 
106 Chestnut street, 7 
Silver Ware, Tea Sets, Pitchers, Waiters, &. 
Persons about to purchase should send to u Lithog 
for a list of prices, and save thirty per cent. 
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JAMES B. SMITH & CO. 
146 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Blank Book Manu- 
facturers. 

Have always on hand, Cap, Demy, Medium 
and Royal Legers, Journals, Day, Invoice and 
Kash Books. Aldermen’s Dockets, Minute and 
letter Books, Memorandums, Pass, Receipt, 
(Copy and Ciphering Books. 

Also, a large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Stationery, Standard, Historical, Pictorial, 
Miscellaneous and School Books. 

Country Merchants, Booksellers, Banks 
Counting Rooms supplied with every variety 
Blank Bouwks and Stationery at very low pri 


nd Reg 
ns, 


—- 


} 
ana 
ot 


es. 








la INS RE 
J.C. PRICK & CO. 
s, Rifle 7 Hart's Building, second story, 
Bags, SIXTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 
——_—j Foreign Books imported to order by every 
steamer. 
J. W. MOORE, 
enhol 195 Chestnut street, 
ves & : . 
ys Opposite the State House, 
3 Publisher, Bookseller and Importer. 
Foreign Books imported to order by every | 
steamer. 
<i HAYES & ZELL, 
- E, 193 Market street, below Fifth, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers. 
Dealers in Domestic and Foreign Stationery, 


yundry, ; 
and Blank Book Manufacturers. 





. WM. H. MAURICE’S 
— Wholesale and Retail Blank Book and Stationery 
ore. Establishment, | 
23 Chestnut street, below 4th, north side. 
MOSS & BROTHER, 
ase, 12 S. Fourth st., corner of Merchant st. 
i. Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manu- 
——_ facturers. 
Dealers in English, French and American Sta- 
side, Bionery, Wall Papers, &c. Masonic and Odd 
mfellows’ Regalia. 
lam. eta 4 
. A. J. PERKINS, 
Philadeiphia. 
aa. - holesale and retail 
ol ‘and Maps, wholesale and retail. 
et PARRY & McMILLAN, 
___§ (Successors to A. Hart, late Carey & Hart, ) 
8. E. corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets. 
Publishers, Booksellers and Importers. 
rs, L. N. ROSENTHAL’S | 
¢ . e ° . + . 
= lithographic, Drawing and Printing Establish- 


ment. 





C. G. HENDERSON & CO. 
Corner Fifth and Arch sts. 

Booksellers, Publishers and Importers. 

All orders for School, Theological, Juvenile 
}and Miscellaneous Books carefully attended to. 
Booksellers, Country Merchants, Professional 
Gentlemen, Public and Private Libraries, School 
Teachers, and all who want Books, supplied at 
| the very lowest rates. 
| 


LEE & WALKER, 
(Successors to George Willig, ) 
188 Chestnut street, 
Have constantly for sale a general assortment of 
all kinds of Musical Instruments. 
NEW MUSIC.—L. & W. are constantly pub- 
lishing New Music for the Piano, Guitar, &c. 
| Music bound in the neatest manner. 








FOWLERS, WELLS & CO, 
231 Arch street, 
Phrenologists and Publishers. 
Professional Examinations and Advice, with 
tharts and full Written Descriptions of Charac- 
r, given when desired. 


KLEMM & BROTHER, 
375 Market street, 


Importers, Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
in Musical Instruments, &c. 


DANFORTH, WRIGHT & CO. 
Philadelphia and New York, 
Bank Note Engravers, 








TOPPAN, CARPENTER, CASILEAR & CO. 
Philadelphia and New York, 
Bank Note Engravers. 


DRAPER, WELSH & CO. 
Philadelphia and New York, 
Bank Note Engravers and Printers. 
BALD, COUSLAND & CO. 


Bank Note Engravers and Printers. 





P. 8. DUVAL & CO. 


Lithographers. 








McCLEES & GERMON, 
160 Chestnut street, 
Daguerreotypists and Photographers. 
Portraits in Oil, Water Colors and Indian Ink, 


WATSON & COX’S 
Rice Wire of all sizes, Sieve, Riddle, Screen and 
Wire Cloth Manufactory, 
46 North Front street, Philadelphia. 
Orders from the city or country will receive 
prompt attention. 
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DR. JAMES McC LINTOCK’S TOBIAS & & SONS, 
FAMILY MEDICINES. re 

Diarrhea Cordial, Dyspepsia Elixir; Cough| ~ 88 m4 90S, Front street, below Walnut, 
and Cold Mixture, Pectoral Syrup, Whooping,| Importers of Wines, Brandies, Liquors, &c., 
Cough and Asthma Remedy, Tonic Alterative 2 mim teh! 
Syrup, Rheumatic Mixture, Rheumatic Lini- 
ment, Anodyne Mixture, Purgative Pills, and BUSHNELL & TELL, 

Anti-Bilious Pills, may be had at the eryeed GA Dadks civset. shone Hes 
Depot, ’ ’ 

N. W. Corner Ninth and Filbert streets, Manufacturers Telocinedes lie 3) : 
and of all Druggists and Medicine Dealers. anumctarets of Viectpetes, .Gigr, Coachay me 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine who wish to} Hobby Horses, Barouches, Wheelbarrows, F™P° 
be Agents will please address Dr. McClintock, | ‘Jeds. Sleio J itl toe " 
furnishing references, name of Post Office, | Sleds, Sleighs, ete., for children, whole N 
county and Stat ' sale and retail. 

ARGADE HOTEL, |- 
ARGADB | 2 
CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SIXTH. 
~“ wy 22 
HERI & BISSELL, Proprietors. ates 
st) WE SCI IO PAS Mt VLSI eS CLOSES <- 
ne eS vw EANET £5) ob CRY oy G Hea 8) 5S Sy) y. vy v& wy 115 
Chestnut street, 
ABOVE FOURTH ST., OPPOSITE THE CUSTOM HOUSE. TC 
Cc. J. MAC LELLAN, pup 6 Cha 
In 
 PRAN RLEN die DUT Sif, |: 
‘ 2 53 C 
~~ Or . | rT | .sryy ~p te 
CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE THIRD, 
PARKER & LAIRD, Proprietors. e. 
? 1% if FQ9 FOR FO? 3-09 SAP LAY SP? ( S 5.Q9 

aOR ow FS a0 Ca x03 40 ae g) = 
CRWES EF GLASSES ERG YY) Dey G. 
Ve 
J. TABER & SON, 2 

+ 1 ‘ 

BROAD, CORNER CHESTNUT STREET. 
DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S Manu 

CELEBRATED 

{C3 nia FQ2 Haddel ji\. Ne . Xf HIROSE Vos Oy @ 

CALS LSZR { 365 3 eh db Sea ID, en 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Penn’a. 


Will effectually cure Liver Complaint, Dys spepsia, Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a disordered Liver or Stomach. 
For sale by Dealers in Medicine every where. 


hd a oe 


erman 


od Tor 








nut, 
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BARNES LYMAN & CO. 

Nos. 30 and 32 Barciay street 

importers and Wholesale Dealers 
Domestic Dry Gor 


Successors to Greeny I 
A. T. STEWART & CO 
Broadway, 
nporters, Jobbers and Retailer 


Dry Gor 





es) 


x 


English 


GEORGE BLISS & CO 
22 Park Place and 17 Barclay street, 
mporters and Jobbers of Brit 


German Dry Gi 


HOPKINS, ALLEN & CO 
115 Broadway, City Hotel Buildings, 
mporters and Jobber 1 


Dry Goods. 


TOWNSEND, ARNOLD 
5 Chambers street, in the rear of the 
House 

hh 


sof Fi 


CO 
irvi 


T : . 
Importers and J« 


SAMUEL COCHRAN & CO 
53 Chambers street, opposite the Pa 
mporters of Laces and l 
Cambric Handkerchiets, 1 > 
Ribbons, Muslins, (¢ 
Mitts, Silk Handkes 
and Cray 


GARDNER, GREENE & CO 


Astor Hi 


2 Vesey street, adjoining the 
1ufacturers and Wholesa 
i de {( ley+} 

BATES, TAYLOR & CO 
23 and 25 Dey street 
urers and Who! 

Clot 

LEVI COOK & CO 


Ji Broadway, 


Vanufact 





9 


bility, 
h. 







porters and Dealers in ¢ 
ns, Linen and Cotton Thr is S 
id a general assortment of En 


trman Small Wares; 
nd Tortoise Shell. 


JOHN COMMERFORD & CO 
anufacturers of Library, Reception, | 
other Chairs, 
452 and 454 Broadway, New York 


4 





sOuse, 
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JAMES WILDE, Jr. 


27 Park Place, and 24 and 26 Murray st. 


CORNER OF CHURCH STREET, 


Clothi ay Wi: re house. 


TROWBRIDGE, DWIGHT & CO. 
115 Broadway, 
cturers of and W holesale Dealers in Clo- 
thing 


WM. H. DEGROOT & SON, 


Si and 86 Fulton st., extending through to 
ij and 49 Gold street, 
Oak-Hall Clothi Warehouse, 


CHANDLER, FOSTER & CO. 
S1 Maiden Lane, 

Dealer 1 Fancy Goods, Combs, 
s, Buttons, Wooden Ware, 





GEORGE C. DUNBAR, 
200 Broadway, 


le Dealer in Boots, 








INGOLDSBY, HALSTEAD & CO. 
119 Maiden Lane, 


W holes: Dealers in Hardware, 
Cutlery, ‘ 


WM. H. LYON & CO. 

street, 

1 Jobbers of Foreign and Domestic 
lver Ware, 


el yy ( ; tons 


Goods, Cut Ss 


ROOSEVELT, 
doors from Pearl, 


Cutlery, and Manu- 


{ es 


ELLOWS & SCHELL, 


Maiden Lane, 


SAMUEL 


Platt street, two 


LOUIS F. } 
21 
: \ :, Watch Mate- 
Iry, Cutlery and Plated Wares 
IVISON & PHINNEY, 
ors of Mark H. Ne 
i78 Fulton street, 


wman 


& Co.) 
rs, and Publishers of the 
Series of School 

Box ks. 


Catalogues sent by mail gratis 
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JOHN COX & CQ. 
(LATE J. & I. COX, ) 

349 Broadway, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 

GAS FIXTURES, 
French, English and American, adapted to the 
various styles of ancient and modern ornat 
Rich Mantle Clocks, Candelabras, Girandoles 
Flower Vases, Parian Marble Figures, &c., man- 
ufacturers of Silver Ware in all its branches, in 


IN 





the first style of the art. Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham Plated Wares, Table Cutlery, Japan- 


nery, &c. 


WESTERN HOTEL, 





D. D. WINCHESTER, WINCHESTER 
THOMAS D. 
Nos. 9,11, i3 and 15 Cortlandt street, 


THREE DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 


A. WESSON & CO 
9 Park Place & 6 Murray st.,uear Broadway, 
Wholesale Dealers 


in Boots and Shoes. 


STARR, SON & CO. 
5 Barclay street, 


Wholesale Deale: Hats, 


5 in 


Goods. 


Caps and Straw 


FRANCIS TOMES & SON, 


6 Maiden Lane, 
Importers of Cutlery, Fine Guns and Sporting 
Articles of every description. 
Guns made by Westley Richards, Marston. 
Greener, and other celebrated makers, on hand 


Ss e 


and imported to « 
Wire Cartridges ar 


Agents for El, 


Heiffor’s Army Razor. 


EDWARD P. HEYER & CO. 


85 Maiden Lane, 


Importers of Hardware, Guns and Cutlery. 





WM. BRYCE & CO. 
29 Chainbers street, opp. the Park, 


&e. 


Importers of Hardware, Cutlery, Guns, 
WRIGHT, BETTS & CO. 
(Successors to Suits, Wrigcut 
Wholesale Dealers in Saddlery, 

99 Liberty street. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


(LATE TIFFANY, 


YOUNG & ELLIS, ) 
550 Broadway, 
Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, &c. 
House in Paris, Tirrany, Reep & Co. 
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JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & 











DANFORTH, WRIGHT & CO. 
Bank Note Engravers, 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 
100 Chambers street, 
Near Stewart's, the Irving House and West of Broadwe 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Hats 
Caps and Straw Goods, Umbrellas and Parasols 
THOMAS E. BISHOP, 
89 Maiden Lane, 
Importer of Hardware, Cutlery, Guns, and Deale 
in American Hardware. 
‘ AD 
GEORGE BLISS & CO. | 





%7 Park Place and 24 Murray street, 
[mpi rsand Jobbersof Dry Goods; 


THOMAS BRUNS, 


N. W. Corner Broadway and Broom 


streeg 
and 206 Bowery, 

















Card Door Plateg 
engraved and sent by express to 


any part of the United States. 


Engraver and Printer, Seals, 
&c., neatly 


A. DEMAREST, 
182 Breadway, 
General Engraver. 
Wed 


Vy 


oa 


ding Cards and plate engraved for $ 
tine ‘4 a ‘i 


Silvered Door Plates and name, ‘‘ from 5 to 10.0 


an 
“J 


Seal and Press, - - - 6 to 10 
Ad sing Envelopes per 1000 - - - 4 





GASE GAS! GAS! 


in the world 


A Vi 
leddin 


The largest assortment, probably, 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Both modern and antique, will be found at t 


great Manufacturing Depot of 


ARCHER, WARNER & CO. 


1376 Broapway, New York, and 119 Caesrs 
street, Philadelphia, cents 
SS ee eee cturer 
LEWIS & BLOOD, 
| S84 Nassau street, 3 doors South of Fulton, nV 


Law Booksellers and Publishers. 
#2 All new books received as soon as pul 
ed ; —— * 
AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


Bank Note Engravers and Printers, 
St. Nicholas Bank Building, 7 Wall stree 


ie ( 
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DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES 

=| eon 

AJFFINS DEFIANCE LOCKS AND CROSS BARS, 
= ROBERT M. PATRICK, Manufacturer, 

Deale 192 PEARL STREET, 


“ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL, 





oun BROADWAY. 
Plate 
au TREADWELL, ACKER & CO., Proprietors. 











CAB\ MH i “mer, _- fal 


UIDN TP) FAR\T AY Pam EY Gx om el 
VG ADADA NO ANED NA SRAR NG CREREDS, 
GREAT REDUCTION! 


——____—>_> 


A Visiting Plate and fifty fine Cards, beautifully engraved and printed for $1.25. 
bedding Cards, $2.50 ; extra Cards, 75 cents per pack of fifty. A large assortment of 


Bridal Envelopes, &c. 


@cry low. All the various styles of GOTHIC and PLAIN PATTERN SILVER 
WOR PLATES, on hand. Silver plates, five inches long, $2.50. For extra sizes, 
‘cents per half inch. Gothic Patterns from $3.50 to $6, engraved. Also manu- 
eturer of a beautiful 


4; PaDSRS > SA5AhA FAQOA YM RAIS 35? AI & 
ton, } wy pyy td & Y) Wk Or. AAPIQ Te 19 
WY & ON Ly Sy, wl uf ty wo LR “yy AS ey vy SC eoul ) 


as puis 


— 
“| Ss. Cc. CLARE, 


sol 539 BROADWAY. 


stro’ £2 Orders from a distance thankfully received and promptly attended to. 


To go under Store Windows, for $2.50 per running foot. 
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MECHANICS, INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS ! 


$570 ....IN CASH PRIZES... .. $570. 


VOLUME TEN OF THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Commencing on the 16th of S ptember. It is chiefly devoted to the advancement of 
the interests of 


MECHANICS, INVENTORS, MANUFACTURERS & FARMERS, 





And is edited by 1 : the arts and sciences. Probably no other journal 
the same chat l, or so y esteemed for its practical ability 
Nearly all the \ \ cly f Patent Office are ILLUSTRATED WITE 
ENGRAVINGS re pu ularly in its columns as they ar 


issued, thus m 


SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Of informatio1 ts of Mrowanican In CyeMIsTRY, ENGINEERING and the 
SCIENCES gene! l table for binding, and each volume 


contains 


FOUR HUNDRE , PAG OF READING MATTER AND SEVERAL HU}- 


With a full and volume exceeded 23, 000 copies per 
week, and th practica pts in on I vor to any family much more than the sub 
scription pri 

The following Cas ire of the fourteen largest lists of subseri- 
bers sent in by 
$100 will be ; $75 1 1; $65 for the third; $56 for fl 

fourth; $2 $45 for t $40 the seventh; $35 for the 
eighth ; $30 forthe ninth; $25 for the t ; $20 for the eleventh ; 
$10 f thirteenth, and $5 
The Cash will be paid to the order suc il titor immediately after the first 


January, 1855. 


One copy, one year, $2; one copy six months, $1; five copies, six months, $4 ; ten copies, 


six months, $8 ; pies, twelve m , $15; fifteen copies, twelve months, $22; twenty 
copies, twelve months, $28, in advai 
No number ¢ ions above twenty « nat less than $1.40 each. Names can be 
sent in at different t 1 from different Post ¢ . Southern and Western money taken for 
subscriptions 
JS Letters should ed, post paid, to 
“an WT ar - “a > ‘ ry 7 
nUNN & CO., 128 Fulton street, N. Y. 
J&¥- Messrs. Munn & Co. are extensively engaged in procuring patents for new inventions, and 
will advise inventors, without charge, in regard to the ty of their improvements. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF 


STANDARD SGHUOL AND LITERARY BUUKS 


DESIGNED AS 





CLASS BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES 
FAMILIES AND LIBRARIES, 


PUBLISHED BY A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


SBiJSOoOonRN STREET, NEWS VYVorRn =. 


ww 


The Publishers would here express their grateful ac .NGINEERING.—Gillespie on Roads and Railroads. 
knowledgments to the numerous Educators throughout $1 50; Lardner onthe Steam Engine, $1 50. 
the United States for their patronage id kind expres 








sions of appreciation of cheir efforts, and the merits of CHAMBERS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES.—Introduction to 
their publications. he Sciences, 40 cts.; Treasury of Knowledge, 75 cts.; 


The best talent that could be procured has | D wing, 62 cts. ; Natural Philosophy, 75 cts.; Chemis- 
ployed in the preparation of these works; and the hig try and Electricity, 75cts.; Vegetable and Animal Phys- 
standing they have already attained. as Class B : ogy, 75 cts ; Zoology, $1; Geology, 75 cts. 

the institutions of our country, is gratifying evid CHEMISTRY.—Reid and Bain, 75 cts.; Gregory’s Out- 


their intrinsic merits, and it is believed, fully lines, $1 50; Porter’s Schoo! Chemistry, in press. 

them to the name of the NaTIonaL Series phe ‘ : 

=— - © BOOK-KEEPING AND PENMANSHIP.—Fulton and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE Eastinan’s System. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND READING.—Price’s English | MUSIC.—School, Song and Hymn Books, 17% cents; 
Speiler, 12 cts.; Martin’s Orthoepist, 50 cts.; Wright’s Kingsley’s Juvenile Choir, 174g cents; Young Ladies’ 
Orth graphy, 25 cts.; Dictation Exercises cts.; Par- larp; Cruikshank’s 8. 5. Gems, 30 cts.; Kingsley’s Harp 
ker’s Series of Readers; Parker and Zachos’ Int f David, $1; Sacred Harmonist; Cheever’s Christian 
tory Lessons, 374 cts.; Parker's Rhetorical Reader, $1; Melodies, 3744 cts. 

High School Literature, §1. LATIN AND GREEK.—Brooks’ Latin Lessons, 56 cts.; 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND RHETORIC.—Clark’s| Ovid, $2; Greek Lessons, 50 cents, and Collectanea 
Analysis, 373g cts.; Clark’s Grammur, 50 cts.; Clark’s| Evangelica, 50 cts. 

Etymological Chart, $2.50; Day’s Artof R ic, 75cts STANDARD LIBRARY BOOKS. 

ELOCUTION.—Northend’s Little Speaker, cts.; N SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY.—Page’s Theory and 
thend’s American Speaker, 75 cts,; Northe s mc Practice of Teaching, Northend’s Teacher and Parent, 
Dialogues, 75 cts.; Zachos’ New American Speaker, 8 Mansfield on A.nerican Education, De Tecquevilie’s 

_ ; American Institutions, at $1 per copy; Davies’ Logic 

ENGLISH POETS, WITH NOTES, BY BOYD.—M ; ‘ &) O- 

md eid, ’ : d Utility of Mathematics, per copy, $1 25. 
ton’s Paradise Lost, Young’s Night T! ghts, ‘T : pe PY. 
son’s Seasons, Pollock’s Course of Time, 8! « HO ME CYCLOPEDIAS.—Cyclopedia of Chronology; 
Cheap School Editions of the above, 624 Ss. Cyclopedia of Geography, Cyclopedia of Biography, 
also, Beautifu'ly Lliustrated Editions, in various styles Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, © yelopedia ot General Lit- 
of binding, erature and Fine Arts, Cyclopedia of Architecture, 


HISTORY AND G£OG R Ar PHY. Cyclopedia of Europe, at $2 50 per copy. 


isTORY. -Willard’s History of t i States. | ARTS AND SCLENCES,—Manual of Pine Arts, $1 25; 
$1 5u; School ~ aaa 75 cts.; Spanish Trans , 82 Lectures on the Progress of Arts and Sciences, $1 25 
I ave rsal tis ry, $l 0; Histor Ga j ets.; May 300KS OF TRAVEL.—Tschudi’s Peru, $1; Peruvian 
Saas SS es mee rr agg ase aS Antiquities, $) 25; Curzon’s aoe of the East, 
4 couts, and Vbarts; Alison's History SUrol #\; Layard’s Babylon and Nineveh, $! 25; Spencer’s 
Abridged by Edward 8. Gould, $1 50 Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land, $1 50; 
7EOGRAPH Y.—Monteith’s Youth’s Manual Geogra Silliman’s Visit to Burepe, $2 50. 

phy, 50 cts.; MecNally’s System of School Geography, ; 

in press. ‘ 5 ; HISTORY.—Polar Regions, 50 cts.; Petersburg, 62 cts.; 





a tr Colton’s Ship and Shore, #1; Land and Lee, $'; Deck 
THE SCIENCES. and Port. $12 


25; Three Years in California, $1 25; Sea 





MATHEMATICS—Davies’ System or Marnematcs—| and Sailor, $1; Cheever’s Sandwich Istands, $ ; Mans- 
Arithmetical Course—Davies’ Table. Boo” "0 cts First | field’s History of Mexican War, $1; Willard’s History 
Lessons in Arithmetic, 20 cts.; Intellects Arithmetic of the United States, $1 50; Universal History, $1 50; 
% cts.; School Arithmetic, 374 cts.,and Key; Grammar Last Le aves of Ameri in History, 75 cents; Allison’s 
of Arithmetic; University Arithmetic, 75 cis., and Key, History of Europe, $: 50. 

% cts. Academic Course.—Elemeutary Algebra, 75 cls.;| Cryi1, GOVERNMENT AND SBIOGRAPHY.—United 
Elementary Geometry, $1; Practical Mathematics, $ States Constitutions, $2; De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
Logic of Mathe “ex $150. Colles ite Course D America, §2 50; Colton’s Public Economy, $2; 
vies’ Bourdons’, $ 50; Lege ry? . oe os, Se Dwight’s Lives of the Signers, $1; Mansfield’s Life of 
$150; Analytical Geometry, 54 29; Vescriplive Geom Gen. Scott, $1; Colton’s Life of Henry Ciay, $4; Lives 
ty, $1 75; Shades, Shadows, &c., $250; Caiculus, $! 2 Dr. John Donne, Hooker, Herbert and Sanderson, $1. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. MISCELLANEOUS,—Montague’s Selections from the 
Parker’s Scuoot Covurse.—Parker’s Natu Works of Taylor, Latimer, Hall, Milton, Barrow, South, 
Experimental Philosophy, $1; Juvenile P sopny, = Brown, Fuller and Bacen. Watts on the Improvement 
*ts.; or, First Lessons in Philosophy, 3734 cts., Parts of the Mind; Lady Willoughby’s Diary; Homer’s Iliad. 
I,11. MeIntyre on the Globes, $1. Bartlett's ¢ ’ ’ 
Course.—Mechanics, $3; Optics and Acoustics, $2;)| Z Catalogues of A. 8. Barnes & Co’s Publica 


script 
Analytical Mechanics, $4, ' tions sent by mail upon application to the Publishers. 
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PHALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION. 
The most brilliant addition to the toilet which the pres 


ent age has witnessed, was the fortunate discovery of a | 


distinguished physician and Orientalist, who obtained 
the knowledge of its ingredtents, and the method of com 
bining them, while traveling in India. The receipt or 
secret was purchased for $2,500, by Epwarp Puaton, 
who, in the course of a long series of experiments, 
so enriched, improved, and perfected the preparation, as 
to insure its reception as an indispensable and unequaled 
article for the toilet throughout the civilized world. 


To Describe, 
or even to enumerate, al! the instances in which this 
peerless beautifier may be recommended as an unfailing 
specific, would occupy a volume ; suffice it to state, that 
among its most important properties, is the power to im 
prove a harsh, pallid, bronzed, mottled, or otherwise re 
pulsive CompLexion, and to substitute the fascination of 
a delicate and dazzling white, alternating with a roseate 
bloom. Perhaps the blush that beautifies the inner sur 
face of an ocean shell, will give the best idea of the rich 
transparent tint which it imparts to the cheeks, while no 
pearl can surpass the exquisite fairness which it confers 
upon the neck, hands and arms. 

Its Efficacy, 
in counteracting all injurious effects arising from expo 
sure to the weather, and change of climate, would be 
deemed incredible if it were not authenticated by the 
highest testimony. Neither the freezing blast of the north, 
nor the blazing heat of the south can destroy or impai 
the beauty of a complexion protectea by the regular ap 
plication of the PAPHIAN LOTION. 

Fair Complexions 

are always peculiarly susceptible of inflammatory influ 
ences. Over exertion in warm weather frequently pro 
duces those unpleasant and irritating eruptions knowr 
as rose-rash, nettle-rash, and prickly heat, on the face, 
neck and arms of the most beautiful blonde, and if not 
promptly attended to, may leave a permanent blemish 
behind. The cooling, healing, and balmy effect ot 
PAPHIAN LOTION is truly wonderful in cases of this 
kind. It does not drive in the eruption, but gives activity 
to the porous system, and causes the inflammavory prin- 
ciple or virus to exhale by insensible evaporation. 


Ladies 


who, while nursing, suffer from sore or inflamed nipples, | 


will find immediate and unfailing relief from the use of 
the PAPHIAN LOTION, which, from its extraordinary 
power to allay irritation and cool the mouth, may be truly 
raid to render pleasing and painless, both to mother and 
babe, the most delightful task imposed by maternal duty 
It is not, therefore, to be considered one of the mere con 
ventional appendages of the nursery, but as an article of 
the first necessity in that department, and one that no 
wise and prudent mother will omit from her list of indis 
pensables for her infant and herself. 
Chapped Hands and Lips. 

One of the most painful consequences of severe weather 
to ladies and children, is the chapping or cracking of th 
skin of the hands. 
to the amusements of the gay winter season, interfering 
with the enjoyment of many a sleigh-ride, and marring 
the pleasure of many a social evening by the excessive ir 
ritation which it occasions. ) 

Manufactured and sold by EDWARD PHALON, of 1 


IM 
URNS, ETC., AND ALL 


has | 


it is a painful and annoying drawback | 


Upon chapped, as also upon > 


PAPHIAN LOTION, 


RnR 


BREAUTIFIER, 


PRESERVATIVE OF 


AND COMPLEXION, 


ERADICATING OR CURING 


ANDS, LIPS AND FACE, BLOTCHES, SUN- 
DISEASES APPERTAINING TO THE SKIN. 


all roughness and exfoliations of the skin, occasioned by 
| cold, the PAPHIAN LOTION acts like a charm, sooth- 
| ing and healing the inflamed and abraded surfices, soft- 
ening the indurated cuticle, and restoring its flexibility 
| and transparency. 


The Nursery. 
To pass over in silence the peculiar adaptation of this 
balsamic fluid to the use of children and the purposes of 
the nursery, would be an act of unkindness to the mothers 
of our land. As a wash for infants, it cannot be too highly 
recommended. It promo:es a healthy tone in the minute 
superficial vessels, so apt to become torpid in infancy; 


and has a soothing, cooling effect upon the tender and 
sensitive skin. Being not only perfectly innocuous, but 


eminentiy hygeian in its nature, it may be used by the 
most delicate lady, or applied to the most feeble child, 
| with perfect confidence in its harmlessness and salutary 
effect. [t imparts a silky texture to the young and tender 
skin, and protects it against detriment from external in- 
fluences. 
It is Better, 
however, to preserve intact the smoothness and beauty 
of the skin, than to reproduce them after they have been 
partially destroyed by a low temperature; and as the 
chapping of the hands may be effectually prevented by 
| the use of the Lotion at the morning and evening toilet, 
itis desirable that ladies should thus fortify their delicate 
| fingers in advance against the trenchant blasts of winter 
To Gentiemen 
who suffer from tenderness and smarting of the face after 








shaving, PHALON'’S PAPHIAN LUTION will prove 
| & most welcome acdition to the comforts and luxuries of 
the toilet; as it alleviates the irritation and pain, and 


renders the sha ing surface soft and pliable. 
Lerrer FROM James R. Cuittron, Cuemist. 

I have analyzed the “ Papnian Lotion,” used for 
beautifying the complexion, manutactured by Mr. Phalon, 
and find itto be a harmless preparation, and notin apy 
way injurious to the skin. 





I belreve it will be found serviceable for the purposes 
it is intended James R. Cuitron, 

To Epwarp Puaton, Esq., ? Chemist, 
New York, Dec. 1 th, 1853, 4 87 Chambers st. 


Letrer From Madame Anne THILLON, 
To Epwarp Paton, Esq.—Dear Sir:—If you think 
i ur “apHtian Lotion’? will have any 
weight with the public, it is, ] am sure, very much at your 
[ have used the preparation for some months 
past, and find it infinitely the most efficacious and agree- 
able cosmetic that has ever graced my toilet 
It unquestionably soitens and improves the texture of 
the skin, and adds to the brilliancy and clearness of the 
complexion 
I cannot be mistaken on these points, as by its timely 
pplication I have repeatedly removed such blemishes as 
sioned by sudden changes of the weather, to Which 
| [am particularly sensitive. [tis not often that so-called 
|**aids to beanty,”? advertised to the world as infalhble, 
fulfill even partia'ly their object, but your “Lotion,” so 
fir as I am capable of judging, is really what it purports, 
and I cordially recommend it to ail ladies who value a 
clear, unclouded complexion, or desire to be protected 
igainst those annoying affections of the skin eonsequent 
upon the extremes of heat and cold. 
am, Sir, yours truly, Anne THILLON, 
Merropo.itan Horst, Dec. 5th, 1853, 


17 and 517 Broapway, (St. Nicholas’ Hotel.) On the re 
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ceipt of G1, rostT-rarD, a bottle will be sent by Express to any part of the United States. 
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HAN FORD & BROTHER, HIRAM ANDERSON, 





29 Park Row, opposite the Astor House, 99 Bowery, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in all| Manufacturer and Importer of Carpets, Oil 
kinds of Clothing, Shirts, Drawers and Cloths, Mattings, &c. &c. &c., in every 
Furnishing Goods. variety. 





Orders promptly filled. Clothing made to — -a 


order for the trade. We are the largest manu- THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO. 


facturers of Clothing, Oiled Clothing, and Cov- 


ered Hats in the Union. 26 Chiff street, near Fulton, 
a po. ae oe Manufacturing Stationers, offer to the-trade only 
LYON’S the following articles : 
Magnetic Powders, for the destruction of all 


inthe. aff tanmate Black, Blue, Carmine, Red, Japan, Copying, 
$B Warranted without poison. Indelible and Marking Inks ; Red and Blue Ru- 
es ling Ink, Sealing Wax, Wafers, Ink Powders, 
LYON’S Salts of Lemon, Lemon Acid, Court Plaster, 
oa Pills, for the destruction . Rats and | Adhesive Mucilage, Pounce, Limpid Writing 
e olesale and Retail Vepot - . . 
Mice. Wholesale and Re ‘ Fluid, Black Sand, Oiled Paper, &c. 
424 Broadway. . 
THOMAS H. BATE. FERDINAND ZOGBAUM & CO. 
35 Maiden Lane, near Nassau street, Importers of French, German and Italian Musi- 
cal Instruments and Strings. 


Manufacturer of Needles, Fish Hooks, Fishing 
Tackle, &c. 97 Maiden Lane, up stairs, 





SOUTHERN HOTELS. 


AMBRLEC AN SOS Bde, 


RICHMOND, V¥ az. 





BY J. MILDEBERGER SMITH. 





GONGAREZS ZOUSE, 


(LATE JANNEY’S HOTEL,) 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Corner of Richardson and Lady Streets, 


Ww. S. GOODWYN, Proprietor. 
R. E. L. EWART, Manager. 





BOSTON BUSINESS CARDS. 


G. D. JARVES & CORMERAS, | HAUGHTON, SAWYER & CO. 
61 Federal street, |72 Milk and 72, 74 and 76 Congress street, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Chandeliers, Solar| Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Cloths, 
Lamps, Girandoles, Gas Fixings, Britannia and} Alpacas, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, and other A 





German Silver Ware, Japan Planished Tin and} English, French and American Dry Goods. 
Japan Ware of every description. Also, im-| 
ee ae eee emg; Tee ays, SS, | §~DUTTON, BIGEARDSON & OD, 


China and Fancy Goods generally. ; : 
’ 29 and 31 Federal street, Dearborn Block, 


PLIMPTONS, STEPHENSON & CO. Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods. 
53 and 55 Federal st., four doors north of 

ore, : |CALLENDER, ROGERS & HILTON, 
Importers of Silk Goods and Manufacturers of | 42 and 44 Pearl street, 

Ribbons, Trimmings, &c. | ; 
ae ae SN __- "| Importer and Jobbers of Hardware, Cutlery,§ (¢ 
BLANCHARD, CONVERSE & CO. Guns, &c. 

Athenscum Block, Pear! street, pen: Gir 

Importers of British and French Dry Goods NICKE RSON, HOW ES & LINCOLN, 


Dealers in American Prints, Cottons and | 42 Long Wharf, 
Woolens. Commission Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in mi 


“= Mackerel, Salmon and Codfish. 


M. J. WHIPPLE, | 
35 Coram), DANA. FARRAR & HYDE, 


Importer of Oil Colors, Canvas, Brushes and | 
‘atid Materials of every description Iso, | Cormer of Broad and Batterymarch streets, | 
» ale ais M ‘ Sci i . ‘ SoU, 


Drawing Materials and supplies for Architectural | Wholesale Dealers in Teas, Spices, Foreign Fruits 
Drawing. and Groceries, of every description. 
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BOSTON AND SANDWICH 


3% i @G@ f LOW TV 4 Ine Sea 
GLASS GOR? AMG 


DEMING JARVES, AGENT, 


MANUFACTURE AND KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND SI 


c 


PLAIN, MOULDED AND CUT FLINT / 


GLASS WARE, raat 
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IN ALL ITS VARIETIES. ALSO, ALL KINDS OF 


APOTHECARIES’ CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL GLASS WARE. 








CHARLESTON BUSINESS CARDS. 


a WM. ALLSTON GOURDIN, 











othe, 
“FACTOR & COMMISSION WERCHAN 
FAC R & COMMUSS I BUA. 
). 
jock, Corner of East Bay Street and Commercial Wharf, 
CULATRILIPSTOMN, So Oo 
ON, IS PREPARED TO MAKE LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS OF 


lery,§ COTTON, CORN, SUGAR, FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, &c. 


mIGENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO DEPOT. 


mers’ Plaster, Charcoal, Bone Dust, Mineral Phosphate Lime, 





ers in < . 
Super Phosphate Lime, &c. 
— ALWAYS ON HAN D. 
ects, 
a H. W. KINSMAN 
. . 9 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 





INDOW SHADES, CURTAIN GOODS, PAPER HANGINGS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


177 Sing Sstrect. 





Ya 


(JAMES Ei. SPEAR, 
\tre IVE Wl TC ‘HES 9 J Ki WELRY, 


SILVER WARE, FANCY GOODS, &C. 


IT 235 KING STREET, OPPOSITE HASEL. 






a |. —— 
The Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of pur chasers to his Stock of fine WATCHES, 
WELRY, SILVER WARE AND FANCY G GOODS, all of the latest styles and importation, 
ich he has selected himself with great car« 1d feels confident that his Stock will compare 
rably with any other in quality and prices “He has also made arrangements by which he will 
tive all of the latest styles of Jewelry that are manufactured. 
® Also, constantly on hand a full assortment of MASONIC and ODD FELLOWS' REGALIA 





i JEWELS. 
5 
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Ee. WW. BIMBALIAL, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


STOVES, TIN, COPPER, SHEET TRON & JAPAN WARE 


125 MEETING STREET. 


SOUTHERN GLOTHING BMPORIUM, 


288 KING, CORNER OF SOCIETY STREET, 
(OPPOSITE MERCHANTS’ HOTEL.) 


D.jJ.& G. J. LEVY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN'S YOUTHY AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
MANUFACTORY, 75 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


STEEL’S HAT HALL, 
231 King Street. 


FIRST QUALITY HATS FOUR DOLLARS. 


#@ Gentlemen's French Opera, Traveling, Fishing, Hunting and Dress Caps. Children's 
Fancy Hats and Caps, of French and American designs. 
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S. @. COURTENAY, M’CARTER & CO. 
3 Broad street, | Corner of Pinckney and Meeting streets, 
Bookseller and Stationer. Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers. 
Depot for Cheap Publications, Periodicalsand} Publishers of South Carolina Law and Equit 
Newspapers. Reports. 
JOHN RUSSELL, J.8S & L. BOWIE & CO. 


, woe a < gy" Tae , 122 Meeting street, 
Importers © Wek of hat pratonery ®n' | Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Foreign an 
wr tart same Domestic Dry Goods and Clothing. 


‘WALKER & EVANS. 











101 East Bay, S. & KE. M. GILBERT, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 35 and 40 Wentworth street, 
Periodicals, Music Books and other Printed | Manufacturers of Carriages and Buggies, at th 
Books, bound in every variety of style in general old stand of 8. & J. Gilbert. 
use, and Z@-Paged when required.-G\ ~--- ~~ 
A. E. MILLER, Near the Post Office, 3 doors south of E 
3 State street, street, 





Book and Job Printer. Importer of Boots, Shoes, Trunks, etc. 






ae 








CHARLESTON 


KUOK & LUCAS, 


473 King street, nearly opposite Merchants’ | 
H 


otel, 
Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Hardware, 
Guns, &e. 


BAILIE & LAMBERT, 

219 King street, 
Importers and Dealers in Carpetings, Oil Cloths 
Curtains, &c. 


BATES & MITCHELL, 


118 Meeting street, near Charieston Hotel, 


Wholesale Clothing. 


CHARLES D. CARR & CO 
30 Broad street, 
Drapers and Tailors 


E. B. STODDARD & CO 


165 Meeting street, 
Wholesale Shoe Dealers. 


GEORGE ABBOTT & CO. 
97 East Bay, 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers ix 





English and American White Lead, Paints, Oils, 


Burning Fluids, Window Glass, 
every euseription. 


BUSIN ES CARDS. 


and Lamps of 
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SUSDORFF & LEIDING, 


141 Meeting street, 


| Importers and Wholesale Dealers in German, 
| French, 
Millinery Goods. 


English and American Fancy Dry and 


D. A. AMBLER, 
161 Meeting street, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Hats and C -” 
HENRY MISSROON 
Corner of East Bay and Adger’s wharf, 
{gent of the U. Mail Steamship Line between 
Chis arleston and New York. 


STON EY & WILTBERGER, 


245 King street, 
Retail Apothecaries and Druggists. 


 -‘P VY. DIBBLE. 


37 Broad street, 
Fashionable Hat and Cap Establishment. 


H. W. SHIFFER, 
At the India Rubber Warehouse, 270 King, 
corner Wentworth street, 
and Retail Dealer in all kinds of India 
Rubber Goods. 











Wholesale 























CHARLESTON 


O. MORTIMER PUBLISHER. 
LONDON : 
TRUBNER & OO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 

NEW YORK: ©. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 252 BROADWAY, PRELADELPTILA: wea 
ZEIBER, 44 S. THIRD ST EET. BALTIMORE: HENRY TAYLOR, sUN 
IRON. BUILDING, B: LTIMOR STREET. RICHMOND: J. w. 
RANDOLPH, MAIN STREET. WASHINGTON, 

D. O.: FRANCK TAYLOR. 

















DR. HAMPTON’S 


WECETABLE TINCTURE, 


The great Restorative and Invigorator of the System. 





This article, which has made so many wonderful cures, was discovered by 
Dr. Jessn Hameron, of Louisville, Ky., now in fine health in the 79th year -. 
of his age, und is acknowledged by those who have used it to be the best family e 
medicine in use: and is warranted Sree from all mineral substances. By its - 
mild action on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, it will eure the diseases of ~~ 
those organs, with all Chronie Complaints. a 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 


The many cures made by it, and the great demand, have indused the Proprietors to 
Offer it to the afilicted in this city, with the honest conviction thatthe same happy 
results will follow its use here, as in numerous other places. Hon. HENRY CLAY 
and Hon. R. M. JOHNSON, have certified to its merits. Captain CANOT, brother 
of the celebrated physician ‘to the 


EMPEROR OF FRANCE, 


Was cured by it of Chronic Inflammatory Bheumatism of seven years’ duration, after 
the skill of the physicians of Paris, London, and of this country, had failed. Rev. 








_ 


--Wetnon Eskridge, Chaplain U. 8, Navy, was cured by it. Also, Judge Davies, Hon. ~ 7 
T. H. Shelby, Members of Congress, with members of the State Department, Wash- 
ington, and hundreds of others, who give their testimony to this wonderful discovery. 
PHYSICIANS 
« Have cured themselves, and the members of their families, by its use, after their own 
remedies had failed; and some of them are so generous as to recommend it to their’ > 





‘patients. ‘ ‘ 
It has shown itself most powerfully curative of 


NERVOUS DISEASES, #' 


In their various forms, giving new life and vigor, restoring the shattered constitution, 
and thus infusing hope in place of despondency. By its mild, pleasant and safe action 4 
on the stomach, kidneys, lungs and the nervous system, it cures DYSPEPSIA, LIV- 
ER COMPLAINT, DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS, COUGHS, ASTH- 
MA, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, KING’S EVIL, - 
WORMS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, ST, VITUS’ DANCE, FITS, 
FISTULA, PILES, with all diseases arising from impure blood. 


THE FEMALE SYSTEM 













MSHVIT. 
BION, 


fave A 


the ar 

Has in DOCEOR HAMPTON’S VEGETABLE TINCTURE a OURE for its numerous MiMhese St 

‘ and complicated derangements, Hundreds who have been debilitated and dispirited, “ied, are r 

a and on the verge of a prematnre grave, have been restored by its use to blooming @iitteous (: 

i health, which we are abundantly able to prove by such a host of LIVING WIT- Gtommoda: 

i NESSES as we think no other Medicine can produce. ; CAE 
Call on those having this wonderful article for sale, and get Pamphlets gratis. ST 
MORTIMER & MOWBRAY, Proprietors, ... 


” BALTIMORE, MD. | 
(- -Qg For Sale by all the Druggists in Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and other cities, &. 


: ’ 
= 





dibddsio o HOTSs. 


ji THOMAS 5. ‘NICKERSON 
Tt CORNER OF MEETING AND QUEEN STREETS, 
SPIKE US ito SSCP ODS, Se Ge 
This new and splendid Hotel, recently « 


q Med out of the city of New York, has been 
traveling public. 





ected and furnished in a style not ex- 
ypened for the reception ef boarders‘and 





FARE REDUCED! 


abin Passage from Charleston to N. York 
TWENTY DOLLARS! 


HNITED STATES MAIL LINE. 


NEW YORK AND CHARLESTON 


SERAM LA CRBS, 


sSseimi-Wweebhbly. 


_ 


ASSHVILLE, 1500 tons, M. Berry,Com. | J ae R, 1200 tons, 8. C. Tunwer,Com. 


MARION, 1200 tons, W. Fosrer,Com. | 5Ol ’R, 1000 tons, T. D. Bwan,Com. 
tave ADGER’S WHARVES every Wepnespay and Satuapay Arrernooy, 
the arrival of the Cars from the South and West. 

e Steamships were buiit express aly f for the Line; and for safety, comfort and 
ed, are unrivaled onthe coast. ‘ upplied with every luxury,  Attentiveand 
Heptteous Commanders will insur travaler rs by this Line every possible comfort and 
@ommodation. 


CABIN PASSAGE, 
STEERAGE, ; 


7 > > > S20 
- > ° > : . > ® 
For FREIGHT or PASSAGE, hav ‘cant State-Room accommodations, 


a ply to 
HENRY MISSROON, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 





| ADAMS? BXPRESS COMPANY, | 


Having extended their lines throughout the Sonthern States, will be foun to! 
be Moprrare in their Rates and promer in deliveries of all matter committed to 
their charge. Their Lines are inland, by the 


Great Northern and Southerm Mail T 
CARS ACCONPANIED BY 1 I 


Bexes of Dry Goods, .. 
BALES, PACKAGES, PARCELS, 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF ARTICLES, 


MONEY AND JEWE ELRY 
Carried with the utmost Dispatch and Security. 
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FPRIN CIP AL OF FLOSS: *s 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk, Raleigh, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Columbia, 








In addition to the above named offices, we haye Agents in nearly every town 
of importance, in the North, Westand South. Drafts on San Francisco, Californiay 
London, and England, may be had at any of our Principal Offices. 

#8 Our California Express arrives and leaves by the Mail Steamers, 


THE ADAMS’ EXPRESS COMPANY, 


Charleston, S. eo 
a, 
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